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Introductory remarks 


The present volume (still) aims to make contributions to the study of 
the complex history of the deity Narayana (later Visnu-Narayana). 

The existence of many deities in Indian religious traditions should 
not hide the fact that, from the earliest sources up to the religious wor- 
ship and practices of the present day, individual deities may have long- 
lasting traditions. Over time, some essential features of these deities 
may be seen to persist, while others may fade into the background. But 
the changes that arise—for example, through shifting identifications 
with other deities—do not contradict the continuity of certain basic 
structures that emerge repeatedly, albeit in ever new forms. 

A few of these structures, both textual and conceptual, concern the 
deity Narayana. Starting from the mention of Narayana in Vedic texts, 
we can follow this deity not only to the later Mahābhārata and Hari- 
vamša, but also to Narayana’s identification with Krsna Vasudeva, the 
most important deity of the Bhagavatas. At the same time, the worship 
of Narayana arose as a pillar of the Paficaratra tradition, and gradually 
came to be associated with the emerging Visnuism—in the course of 
which Narayana evolved into a form (and one of the names) of Visnu. 
But the history of the development of this deity does not come to an 
end here, however, and leads via various important strands to the tradi- 
tions of theistic Vedanta, in which the one God Visnu-Narayana be- 
comes the centre of theological and philosophical reflection. 

A few remarks on some important points of this development: It is 
striking when a deity comes to be identified not only with other divine 
figures, but also with distinctive equations such as that of sacrifice. 
Thus, the earliest Vedic evidence in the context of cosmological trea- 
tises not only attests to Prajapati's identification with Narayana as Pu- 
rusa-Narayana, but also indicates that the deity can be equated with the 
figure of the so-called Rgvedic Purusa itself—a primordial being whose 
slaying and subsequent dissection brought the world into existence. 
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This important motif persists up to epic literature. The Nārāyaņīya, 
the section of the Mahābhārata (Mbh) that features Narayana, still calls 
him the “Lord of Sacrifice,” identifying him in terms of the sacrifice by 
which the world was created from his body parts; the Vedic Purusa is 
described here as having a hundred heads, a thousand eyes, and a 
thousand legs, abdomens and arms (cf. Mbh 12.326, 6—7). 

In later times we may find an interesting contrast in the fact that, for 
Rāmānuja as well as his successors in the Vedanta tradition he 
pioneered—and who also equate Narayana with the Vedic Purusa—the 
world eternally represents the body of God, but is expressly not sacri- 
ficed any longer. Rather, the body that encompasses the whole world, 
which even modifying is imperishable in its nature, belongs eternally to 
the God Visnu-Narayana Himself. This leads us to another peculiarity 
besides this connection between God and his sacrifice, and may in fact 
explain something about the way in which Narayana was conceptual- 
ized—something that, for all its importance, needed full explanation: the 
God's relationship with water, as already attested in ancient texts. We 
get a sense of this relationship, by Narayana’s resting on the waters on 
the back of the serpent Sesa, which allows Narayana to survive the peri- 
od of dissolution before the world comes into existence. 

The important significance of the serpent as protection against the 
flood of water is just as striking as God’s divine manifestations (avata- 
ra) that enable the God to survive in the water. We therefore also un- 
derstand the function of the “oceanic” nature of Visnu’s manifestations 
like the fish, the tortoise, or the swimming boar, all of which originally 
belonged to Narayana, and which are still represented in the Mahābhā- 
rata as his forms. 

Nevertheless, as we are now aware, to reconstruct an illuminating 
timeline of Visnu-Narayana’s development, it is necessary to examine a 
wide range of sources: not only textual traditions, comprising mytholo- 
gical, ritual, theological, and philosophical works, but also material re- 
presentations, such as sculptures, inscriptions, and archaeological finds. 
Each contribution to this volume is rooted in a particular methodologi- 
cal and historical approach, be it philological, conceptual, or religious. 
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In their discussions, the contributors to this volume focus on many 
aspects of how Visnu-Narayana is connected with the origin and devel- 
opment of various traditions. To do this, they examine a wide range of 
textual material in Sanskrit, Tamil, and Manipravala: the early Cankam 
literature of the 3" to 6" century CE; the Vaisnava text corpus, particu- 
larly the Tivyappirabandham (6*—9* cent. CE); Puränic literature, 
above all the Visnupurana (5"-6" cent. CE); Päficarätra literature; and 
the later (10%-14® cent. CE) literature of the philosophical and theolo- 
gical tradition of theistic Visistādvaita Vedanta, in which Visnu-Nara- 
yana plays a central role. The volume places a strong emphasis on re- 
constructing the developmental and historical elements that shaped the 
“divine composition” (Tivyappirabandham) of Narayana. Also exam- 
ined is how Visnu-Narayana came to be seen as a single and immutable 
supreme God; a reconstruction of the theological arguments supporting 
this monotheism reveals his special nature. 

In the following, a brief overview of the volume’s chapters introdu- 
ces the methodological and thematic approach of each author in their 
studies on the divine figure of Visnu-Narayana. 

Eva Wilden examines some of the earliest texts that mention fea- 
tures of Visnu-Narayana, namely texts from the Cankam literary corpus 
and the Kilkkanakku, in particular analyzing statements about deities in 
the invocation stanzas of selected works. These invocations allow a 
glimpse of various non-sectarian views of religion and thus of the ear- 
liest stages of Saivism and Visnuism, before they became established 
traditions. These invocations, which mirror the form and meter of the 
poems in their respective texts, have the function of identifying reli- 
gious affiliation. Moreover, Wilden points out that the poems of these 
texts, integrating various narrative elements, prefigure the iconic wor- 
ship of Visnu-Narayana. By way of example, she presents several po- 
ems addressing particular gods that became a fixed part of their respec- 
tive transmitted traditions. Moreover, based on her examination of the 
invocation stanzas of these poems as well as their metrical features, 
Wilden suggests an internal chronology of the Cankam corpus. Consi- 
dering the invocation stanzas in combination with the colophons, she 
demonstrates that while the latter refer to the deity, together they have 
the function of anchoring these texts in their respective traditions. 
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The focus of the next chapter, by Peter Schreiner, is the Visnupura- 
na, which, with its central statements about the God Visnu, is one of the 
most important texts of the Vaisnava tradition. For his contribution, one 
might apply the dictum that no theological statement about the God 
Visnu can be made without inspecting the wording of the Visnupuräna: 
no theology without philology. Schreiner thus presents not only the 
central theological views of this text, but also suggests a methodologi- 
cal approach based on what he calls the text’s “theology”: its talk of 
God. If examined philologically, what type of language is used to refer 
to the divine figure of Visnu? Schreiner has determined that the Visnu- 
puräna’s theological statements focus on “praise” (stotra). Like Wil- 
den, he takes up the issue of how Visnu is addressed, examining de- 
scriptions of the God in expressions of praise. To develop an objective 
text-based criterion, he first analyses and compares the terminology of 
all the stotras in the Visnupurdna, subsuming their variations in vocab- 
ulary and expression under what he calls *paradigms" summarizing a 
particular aspect of the God Visnu-Narayana. These paradigms are then 
structured into groups by still other paradigms. This collection of para- 
digm structures and contents allows Schreiner to speak about the Visnu- 
puräna’s concept of Visnu. The synchronic structure of the stotras, 
which he has characterized and collected into a total of 31 paradigms, 
contains important information about God, the universe, and the rela- 
tion between the two. He is thereby able to demonstrate that the Visnu- 
puräna’s cosmo-theology is not only divided into the realities of the 
world and the elements of the divine, but also includes their relation- 
ship to each other. 

The next part of Schreiner's chapter examines the question of 
terminological layers and the use of particular key terms. When 
investigating a particular term, Schreiner does not isolate it from other 
terms, but attempts to reveal their complex links and interrelationships. 
In particular, he analyses statements equating Visnu with the concept of 
cognition (jfíana/vijfíana). In contrast to the view of Paul Hacker, who 
has concluded that this concept was influenced by the Buddhist idea of 
vijfíáanavada, Schreiner concludes by suggesting that since the Visnupu- 
räna considers divine cognition to permeate everything, cognition (jūā- 
na/vijfiana) is seen as something that purifies the mind. 
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The next chapter, by Charlotte Schmid, draws another picture of the 
divine figure of Visnu-Narayana, demonstrating how different elements 
have combined to shape his image, not only within the Sanskrit and Ta- 
mil textual traditions, but also in the way the God is portrayed in sculp- 
ture. To begin with, she examines references to Narayana in the works 
of the eleven Alvars, the authors of the Tivyappirabandham. While Na- 
rayana’s name is mentioned in these works, she questions whether the 
deity on the snake might be considered a separate figure. She proceeds 
by asking whether certain elements associated with the name “Naraya- 
na” might rather be connected with reclining snake deity images from 
Tamil Nadu that were created before the Tivyappirabandham’s 
composition. In her search for predecessors or early forms of this deity, 
she follows the description of snake gods in the early Tamil epic 
Cilapattikaram (6"—7" cent. CE), pointing out that gods related to 
snakes were quite prevalent in early South Indian history, for example 
Balarama, one of the oldest snake deities of the Vaisnava world. To see 
how snake gods and Narayana are connected, Schmid then follows 
traces from North and Central India, analyzing passages from the 
Harivamša. Her investigation leads to the important conclusion that the 
form of the reclining Visnu-Näräyana did not originate in Sriranga, or 
"Arankam," but rather came from North India. The process of 
adaptation to the local religious landscape can be delineated quite 
precisely. The earliest Vaisnava cult image in the Tamil world is 
plausibly the reclining God of the Shore Temple in Mahabalipuram. 
Finally, a reference to a hymn in the Paripātal, one of the main 
Cankam anthologies (3*-6" cent. CE)—which constitutes the literary 
background of the Tivyappirabandham—concludes the article with a 
possible clue to ancient Vaisnava sources. 

Katherine Young challenges the assumptions that the Alvars’ su- 
preme God is Visnu, Krsna, or Narayana. For a case study, she focuses 
on the four Antātis of Poykai-, Püta-, Pēy-, and Tirumalicai-Alvar (the 
first three dated to ca. 7 cent. CE and the fourth possibly later), more 
specifically on proper names, "epithetonyms," color, cosmogony, and 
salvific roles. She finds that there is no mention of the name Visnu 
whatsoever in the Antātis (and only four in the entire four thousand 
verses of the Alvars, which can be justified by special circumstances). 
The homology is held together by several linking concepts that bridge 
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these three components. One is the ocean, which is usually black but 
sometimes white, due to Narayanan’s association with a milk ocean. 
Another is the act of chanting the God’s name, which usually refers to 
Narayanan, but sometimes to Tirumal or Kannan. The third such con- 
cept is the name Tirumal (or a variant), which is used for any of the 
three components of the homology and is mentioned in many contexts, 
but especially in oceanic, cosmogonic ones. Signifiers such as the 
God’s feet, discus, and presence in the heart of the devotee also func- 
tion as linking concepts because they appear routinely in all three com- 
ponents of the homology. Finally, the fact that many verses do not use 
proper names helps to merge these components. Through its bridging 
mechanisms, this homology informs each one of the Antātis, though the 
poets differ on which of the three components they emphasize. 

With this pattern in mind, Young then searches for antecedents to 
the three components of the homology in Sanskrit and Tamil texts. Af- 
ter finding many versions of myths about the ocean and a cosmogonic 
God in late Vedic and post-Vedic Sanskrit works, she speculates that 
the aniconic ocean/ocean deity might have once been important in the 
ancient Indus Valley Civilization, at least near the ocean, and lived on 
through multiple myths. To explain how the ocean comes to be a reason 
for Krsna’s transcendence, she suggests that this development might 
have occurred at Dvaraka, which had once been an Indus site and was 
also, according to legends, the capital of Krsna’s kingdom. Even if it 
was only Krsna-worshippers who lived in the region and developed his 
transcendent dimension by drawing on the ocean imagery and myths, it 
helps us understand the homology. The addition of Narayana to this ho- 
mology probably happened a bit later, and was followed in some circles 
by the addition of Balarama, who had amalgamated agricultural and 
serpent (nāga) deities. 

An Ocean-Krsna-Narayana-Balarama homology is also what we 
find when we turn to late Cankam works (in Tamil), composed just be- 
fore the first Alvars or perhaps contemporaneously with them. How- 
ever, while the Antāti poets maintain the early Ocean-Krsna-Narayana 
homology, they have eliminated Balarama. Young suspects that this 
happened because the Alvars emphasized an ekdnta tradition (worship 
of one God, which can be traced back to the Narayana Upanisad, con- 
nected with the Atharvaveda) and probably did not like the Balarama 
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addition to the Ocean-Krsna-Narayana homology, because Balarama 
was sometimes viewed as an independent or semi-independent deity. 
Young surmises that because a popular form of the Atharvaveda tradi- 
tion had integrated many non-Vedic local traditions by the 5" century 
CE, it was trying to maintain its “Vedic” status in the face of criticism 
from orthodox Brahmins that it did not belong to the Vedic tradition. 
The Alvars likely inherited this mindset and were ignoring, if not 
purging, some aspects that had accrued to its tradition, such as Balara- 
ma. 

Krsna or Narayana cannot be the Alvars’ supreme God, Young 
thinks, because that would be reductive of the Ocean-Krsna-Narayana 
homology, which is central to all the Antatis. As for Visnu, how could 
he be the supreme God if the poems never mention his name? To ex- 
plain his absence, Young proposes that those who followed the Athar- 
vaveda in a general or popular sense might have long viewed the fol- 
lowers of Visnu as competitors or representatives of an exclusive (or 
orthodox) Brahmanism. Given the tensions between Atharvavedins and 
orthodox Brahmins, especially as the latter began to move into the tem- 
ple milieu, the Antāti poets probably inherited this refusal to acknowl- 
edge Visnu. Young concludes that the name Visnu should not be ap- 
plied anachronistically to the God of the Antāti poets. Rather, we need 
to look to subsequent developments in Srivaisnavism: to the late 9" 
century, when inscriptions in the Tamil world begin to mention the 
word vaisnava; followed in the second half of the 10% century by the 
term srivaisnava, perhaps designating Brahmin Vaisnavas; and then to 
the 12™ century, when a text first uses the term srivaisnava to characte- 
rize a sampradāya that names Visnu (identified with Narayana and Vā- 
sudeva) as the supreme deity, but has also integrated the poetic legacy 
of the Alvars and (mono)theistic Vedanta. 

Marion Rastelli investigates concepts connected with the deities 
Vasudeva, Visnu, and Narayana as found in several Samhitās of the 
Päficarätra tradition. She pursues the question of whether, according to 
the Paficaratra Samhitās, the gods Visnu, Vasudeva, and Narayana are 
the same deity. She arrives at the conclusion that while descriptions of 
the pure creation do differentiate between Vasudeva, Visnu, and Nara- 
yana, in the sästrävatära stories and in ritual descriptions, no distinc- 
tion between the three gods can be found. Nonetheless, different man- 
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tras are used for their manifestations: the twelve-syllable mantra (dva- 
dašāksaramantra) brings forth Vasudeva; the eight-syllable mantra (as- 
taksaramantra), Narayana; and the six-syllable mantra (sadaksaraman- 
tra), Visnu. Examining the use of these three mantras in earlier and la- 
ter Paficaratra texts, Rastelli is able to demonstrate different levels of 
influence from both Vedic and non-Vedic traditions. 

The contribution of Gerhard Oberhammer examines the develop- 
ment of Paficaratra and the God Visnu as seen in Vamanadatta's Sam- 
vitprakasa (9th cent. CE), including, like Rastelli, the relationship be- 
tween God and his manifestation in mantras. The three chapters of the 
Samvitprakasa represent a monistic doctrine of the Päficarätra tradition. 
In contrast to the anonymous literature of early India, here we encoun- 
ter an author who can, to some extent, be apprehended historically. In 
his Samvitprakasa, Vamanadatta reflects on the type of language 
needed to express the supreme being. Focusing on this problem of the 
relationship between language and transcendence, Oberhammer demon- 
strates that it is not possible to conceive of a supreme God if de- 
scriptions of that God are in conventional language. Such language 
does not understand God as God, but distorts him. Again, we see here 
the importance of the language of praise: Oberhammer presents several 
verses from the “praise” (stuti) chapter on Visnu. 

As described by Oberhammer, from the perspective of the individual 
soul, the God Visnu can be experienced upon final release, even though 
he is said to be beyond human cognition. An important means for re- 
aching the presence of Visnu is applying the two functions of language: 
while it communicates a linguistic meaning, it is also able to point to a 
transcendent reality. Thus, in this context, language has a double func- 
tion, although these two functions seem contradictory. Language repre- 
sents the objectifiable phenomenal reality of what there is, but at the sa- 
me time conveys the transcendent religious experience of God. Ober- 
hammer describes how Vamanadatta reflects on this double character of 
language and pursues the question of how God can be directly experi- 
enced in meditation. Starting from the idea that reality is composed lin- 
guistically, a special distinction in Vamanadatta's concept of language 
is elaborated: in relation to God, language does not say what he is, but 
rather whereof God is, without objectifying him. 
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Oberhammer’s distinction between God’s manifestation in the world 
and his transcendence beyond the world is also at the heart of Gérard 
Colas’s contribution. Colas discerns between two concepts: a concrete 
world in which God manifests himself, and a transcendent God who 
surpasses the world as the single highest principle. 

Colas does not pursue this distinction philosophically, but histori- 
cally. He presents a conceptual-historical overview of two different 
concepts of God as they developed until the 12™ century: God “as a ge- 
neric or paradigmatic model for the various sectarian creator-gods and 
that of a metaphysical creator God beyond sectarian gods.” The concept 
of a metaphysical God is found in the earliest Indian sources. Colas 
pays particular attention to the criticism—beginning in the 2™ century 
CE and increasing until the 6" century—of the existence of a creator 
God and the assumption that this God is the ultimate cause of the 
world. 

In his contribution, Colas uses the terms “deism” and “theism” to 
differentiate between two approaches toward conceiving of a supreme 
being—one based on human reasoning, the other on belief. Colas elabo- 
rates the historical development of deistic arguments used to defend the 
idea of a creator God against mainly Buddhist criticism. He also de- 
monstrates that this criticism did not eliminate rational concepts of a 
creator God, but reinforced them and gave them intellectual weight, es- 
pecially in the Nyaya-VaiSesika tradition. Colas also shows that the se- 
paration between deist and theist ideas did not last, but that they even- 
tually merged in the theistic Vedanta tradition. 

For the later post-Rāmānuja tradition, Erin McCann focuses on the 
theology of Pillai Lokācārya (13'-14" cent.) and his discussions about 
the correct means for attaining the Lord. By teaching an extreme depen- 
dency on the Lord, who manifests as everything, Pillai Lokacarya arti- 
culated a means to salvation (upaya) that stood in stark contrast to the 
prevailing soteriological paradigm of bhaktiyoga set forth by Rāmānu- 
ja, the progenitor of Srivaisnavism. Though Pillai Lokācārya accepted 
the meditative and ritual practices of bhakti as a means to salvation, he 
emphasized the indivisibility of God from these means. While the seeds 
of such an idea are evident in the works of Rāmānuja, Pillai Lokacarya 
insists that attaining liberation can only be brought to fruition through 
surrender (prapatti) and love of the teacher (acaryabhimana). These 
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concepts rest soundly on what he understands as the essential nature of 
God’s relationship to humanity. Since humans are utterly dependent 
upon God, who is the goal of any practice, God must also be the means. 
Thus, we find salvation redefined as God himself, whereby all the vari- 
ous modes by which one reaches God—such as the arcāvatāra (an ima- 
ge form usually found in temples), the ācārya (teacher), the individual 
Srivaisnava, and the entire community of believers—are manifestations 
of God’s accessibility and compassion on earth. 

Marcus Schmiicker also explores the post-Ramanuja development 
of a personal God, with his focus on the ideas of the 13"-century theo- 
logian and philosopher Venkatanatha. As shown by Schreiner, the early 
Visnupurāna already displays aspects of theology inasmuch as it not 
only deals with God and the world, but also with God’s relationship to 
that world; by the time of Venkatanatha, one major consideration, 
based on deeper philosophical reflection, had become how an eternal 
being can be related to changing, non-eternal beings. What transforma- 
tion (pariņāma) is necessary for there to be a relationship between God, 
souls, and the world? To answer this question, Venkatanatha develops 
and applies a concept of relational unity. In several of his works, Ven- 
katanatha cites a central sentence from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(1.4.7) to corroborate this idea of transformation. Schmiicker elaborates 
the relevance of this in Venkatanatha’s theology, namely, that the con- 
cept of God’s eternity depends on how transformation is defined. In- 
deed, the universe remains the same despite its being transformed. 
While an object (ripa) can vanish, its name (nàma) remains. In his 
theology, Venkatanatha deals with the linguistic paradigm of denotation 
and denotated object. He develops a concept of irreducible language, 
using this to show that the central concept of substance and state, repre- 
senting God and his body, also follows the concept of eternal language, 
that is, the language of the Veda. Venkatanatha's concepts of "state" 
(avasthā) and eternal “substance” (dravya) are based on the central idea 
that a designation always exists to unite name and form: a designation 
continues to exist even if the designated thing is absent. In the same 
way, a substance continues to exist even if its states are absent (because 
they, too, still exist). Schmücker examines the extent to which this con- 
cept, based on an Upanisadic idea, is implemented in Venkatanatha's 
theology, including other theological concepts like the will of God, 
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which Venkatanatha also interprets as based on the scheme of sub- 
stance and state. 


In summary, the long history of Visnu-Narayana is ultimately a his- 
tory of how his image was defined. This changed many times de- 
pending on the genre of text in which the deity was featured. There are 
various approaches to such a history: describing the deity’s special cha- 
racteristics, uncovering elements of earlier deities that were later identi- 
fied with the more powerful and supreme deity, analyzing the intentions 
of the deity’s followers, or determining what abstract (universal) con- 
cepts of God were used by those striving for salvation. 

What might be deduced from the contributions to this volume is 
that, with regard to Visnu-Narayana, thinkers in India endeavored to 
bring together different traditions or conceptual strands in order to pre- 
serve them as a unity. This, however, was not unification: contradictory 
elements were also included in the concept of this God. The tendency to 
unify differences may be a special feature in the development of this 
monotheism. It goes hand in hand with an image of a personal God ac- 
cessible to all social groups, not a God who represents a distant goal or 
is accessible only to privileged believers. 

Some early versions of the articles collected in this volume were 
presented at the workshop with the former title “Forms and the Be- 
coming of a Deity in Religious Traditions: The God Visnu-Narayana,” 
held at the Institute for the Cultural and Intellectual History of Asia of 
the Austrian Academy of Sciences in May 2011. 

The editor offers his sincere apologies to all of the participants for 
the publication’s delay, which was due to several unavoidable circum- 
stances, and wishes to thank all of the contributors to this volume for 
their constant encouragement to complete it, as well as for having so 
patiently awaited its publication. 


Eva Wilden 


The plurality of god(s) as a poetic concept in the early 


Tamil invocation stanzas 


Tamil devotional literature is generally believed to have started 
around the 6" century, with the three times hundred Antāti stanzas of 
Poykai-, Pēy- and Pūtattālvār on the Vaisnava side, and with diverse 
poems or songs from Kāraikkālammaiyār on the Saiva side. All these 
works have found entry in the respective canons of their traditions, 
that is, around the 10" century, in the Vaisnava Nālāyirat Tivyap- 
pirapantam and somewhat later in the Šaivite twelve Tirumurai. A 
number of poems from the earlier Carikam corpus are accepted as 
predecessors, along with the three theistic cantos from the poetic epic 
Cilappatikaram (XII, XVII, XXIV). Yet another source is not gener- 
ally taken into consideration, namely the invocation stanzas (katavul 
valttu, literally “praise of the deity") which exist for the greater part 
of the so-called secular literature of the first millennium, most nota- 
bly for the works of the Cankam and the Kilkkanakku. These two 
corpora are today counted, well in accordance with a good thousand 
years of poetological history, as the major and minor classics of 
Tamil. One of the difficulties that arise when dealing with such mate- 
rial is the notorious dating problem. While we already have rather 
vague notions of when most of the poetry was composed, the addi- 
tional material, especially if we view the matter at a manuscript le- 
vel, is even more dubious, because of its fluid nature and a priori 
may have been added at any time between the 6" century (the date of 
the first Venpa poems) and the time the manuscript in question was 
copied, say between the early 18" and the 20" centuries. 

With respect to this problem I would argue that it is possible to 
suggest an internal chronology for many of these poems, not only on 
the basis of metrical considerations, but also by the position they take 
in the textual tradition, for example by being included in commenta- 
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ries, and by the theistic conceptions that can be gleaned from them. 
As far as the Carikam invocations are concerned, I have argued else- 
where in detail that, by comparison with a number of poems from the 
theistic cantos of the Cilappatikāram, the poem today counted as Ku- 
runtokai 1 can best be explained as an invocation by origin.! It is part 
of a layer of poetic vision that does not focus on the deity directly, 
but on his or her space or constitutive attributes, such as the hill or 
the spear for Murukan, or the flute for Krsna. In this context it has to 
be remembered that the older type of worship shining through in the 
earlier parts of the Carikam corpus is characterised by the link be- 
tween a deity (mostly non-personal and as yet without “story”) and a 
location such as a mountain or a tree. The attributes, then, are the 
part that is capable of representing or manifesting the deity on earth, 
that is, the poems in question show a pre-form of iconic worship with 
a first integration of narrative elements. This stage precedes that of 
the series of five invocations by Paratampatiya Peruntevanar, which 
in turn point to a composition after the late-comers in the classical 
corpus (Paripātal and Tirumurukarruppatai), but before the esta- 
blishment of Saivism as a major force, because it is in this series that 
Siva begins to play a predominant role, while Visnu takes a form (re- 
minding one of the cosmic man myth known from the purusa hymn 
Rgveda X.90) that is prominent neither in the bhakti corpus nor in 
the Tirumal hymns of the Paripatal. 


The relevance of the invocation stanzas for the genesis and relative 
chronology of the Carikam corpus is discussed in chapter III.1 of Wilden 
2014. Kuruntokai 1 runs thus: 


cem kalam pata konr’ avunar téytta "Red the ground from killing, 
the demon reduced 

cem köl ampin cem kott(u) yanai by red-stemmed arrows, red- 
tusked [his] elephant, 

kalal toti ceey kunram anklets, bracelets—the Red 
one's hill 

kuruti püvin kulai kāntattē. full of Malabar lilies, bunches 


of blood-flowers." 


One issue to be mentioned is the poem found among the anonymous 
quotations in Naccinarkkiniyar's commentary on Tolkappiyam Po- 
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Apart from the six hymns already mentioned, the Carikam corpus 
encloses two further candidates for invocation stanzas, namely that 
of the Kalittokai and the Tirumurukarruppatai, the first of the Ten 
Songs, Pattuppāttu. It has been argued before (for example by Vai- 
yapurip Pillai 1956: 24) that the Tirumuruku might be viewed as the 
katavul vālttu of the Pattuppāttu, and indeed there are a number of 
arguments to support such a hypothesis. To begin with, it has to be 
kept in mind that an invocation is supposed to mirror in poetic form 
and metre the type of poems found in the text it precedes. This means 
that, although it is not customary to have an invocation of 317 lines 
(as has the Tirumuruku), one might argue that this is simply because 
we do not have other long poems? in any of the comparable antholo- 
gies, and that, just like the other Carikam invocations, it represents 
the average length of a poem in the collection. 

Secondly, the general expectation is to find an invocation stanza 
as a prelude to the text in question, not as a part of the text itself, as 
is definitely the case with the Tirumuruku, which is needed to fill the 


rullatikaram 91 that has been brought forward by the editor of that text, 
Kanécaiyar 1948, as a possible candidate for the lost invocation of the 
Patirruppattu. 'This poem betrays it late origin not only by content, but 
even more so by metre, clearly being a revival type of Aciriyappa with 
no less than six metrical feet in twelve lines that would not have been 
acceptable to the old standard. 


Here a table for the relation between invocation and anthology. The only 
poem not perfectly following suit is that of the Narrinai, which with 
seven lines is slightly short. 


Text Number of lines per Number of lines for 
poem Invocation 

Narrinai 9-12 7 

Akanānūru 13—31 16 

Puranānūru variable 13 

Ainkurunūru 3-5 3 

Kalittokai variable + stanzaic 17 + ib. 

Pattupāttu 103—782 317 


Kuruntokai 4—8 4 and 6 
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number of ten songs. Interestingly, in that respect parallels can be 
found in a number of other cases. Controversial, as a matter of fact, 
is the Puranānūru, where the song by Peruntévanar is, in all editions, 
counted as No 1. However, since the end of the anthology is lost, it 
stands to reason that this is a recent development and an attempt to 
cut losses: according to this count, what would have vanished at the 
end would be just the last part of poem 400 plus the final colophon. 
But, as otherwise the Puranānūru resembles in every respect the 
other old anthologies, it looks far more likely that what is printed as 
number 400 is in fact the remainder of No 399, that the whole se- 
quence has to be counted one downwards and that accordingly the al- 
leged No 1 is the usual pre-positioned katavul valttu. 

A clearer case in point is the Kalittokai, where the invocation is 
unequivocally and officially counted as poem No 1, and referred to 
as katavul vālttu, and in its place commented on by the commentator 
Naccinarkkiniyar. To this poem we will have to come back when we 
have dealt with the Kilkkanakku. Among those eighteen there are af- 
ter all four that officially and with commentarial record have their in- 
vocations integrated into the main text, namely Tirukkural, Nanma- 
nikkatikai, Cirupancamilam and Palamoli.* Thus we could easily ar- 
gue that the Pattuppāttu compiler was but following one of the 
trends current in his period by putting the Tirumuruku in the first po- 
sition of the Ten. 

The strongest argument against such a hypothesis is that Nacci- 
nārkkiniyar, the Pattuppāttu commentator, should not have men- 
tioned the fact and should not have called the Tirumuruku a katavul 
vālttu. I would counter that by the time of Naccinarkkiniyar, in about 
the 14^ century, the Tirumuruku had long outgrown its original role 
as a praise poem in the beginning of the Pattuppāttu. Not only had it 
been integrated into the Saiva canon itself, but it also was a popular 
devotional hymn in its own right. It was not in need of classification. 


^ We might consider this phenomenon as a reinterpretation of convention 


that has a parallel in the Sanskrit tradition, where there is the famous ex- 
ample of Panini’s beginning the treatise with an auspicious word, vrd- 
dhi, as is explained by Patafijali. 
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Moreover, if we see matters from a poetic point of view, the Tirumu- 
ruku, just as the other invocations, is alien in spirit and content to the 
anthology it precedes, while at the same time emulating the form, 
and in this case in an even more sophisticated way than can be said 
of the others. The Tirumuruku has to be seen as a creative adaptation 
of the traditional genre Arruppatai (sending a bard on the way to a 
wealthy patron) of which there are four specimens found among the 
Pattuppāttu. As such it is famously structured by the six places of 
worship it describes, but in addition it can be said to subsume six 
types of poetic approach to the deity, the first of which, under the 
heading Tiruparankunram, delivers a vignette of Ceyyon in an Akam 
setting of Kurifici, as the lord of a hill (not a temple) where various 
types of devotees dance, headed by the familiar types of pey makal 
and cürara makalir. 

Coming back finally to the Kalittokai invocation, it underlines the 
status of the whole anthology as a late production. As the Kali itself, 
its sophisticated metre and stanzaic form presuppose significant fur- 
ther development. Metrically speaking, it is unreasonable to suppose 
that Venpa, which is one of the elements constitutive of Kali metre, 
has developed later than the Kali that is based on it. This means that 
the Kali could not have been composed before the whole set of the 
Kilkkanakku, whose predominant metre is Venpa, but has to be 
placed somewhere in the middle of them. Needless to say, that it also 
presents us with a far more developed view of lord Siva and his con- 
sort. Important is this poem nevertheless, because it is the only one 
that accords a role of significance to any of the female deities. 

The advantage of invocations as a poetic type is that they allow, 
in contradistinction to the material from the bhakti corpora, a 
glimpse at a non-sectarian view on religion. They preserve a far 
greater variety and also a number of mixed forms, presumably in ac- 
cord with the personal preferences of their authors, who might be 
anything from the author of the respective anthology, its compiler or, 
simply, its copyist. The poems to be taken up in this context are 
those that I judge to be a fixed part of the transmission, namely in ad- 
dition to the eight from the Carikam corpus eleven plus one decade 
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for the Kīlkkaņakku” Among these nineteen plus ten poems, six are 
unequivocally Vaisnava (in one sense or another), four are Saiva, 
three Kaumāra, and one is for Siva's son, Gane$a. Four poems praise 
several gods, and they employ at least three different types of poetic 
technique to that effect, beginning with simple enumeration up to 
double entendre and mere allusion. Another subset remains in the ab- 
stract, not identifying any personal deity, namely one single stanza 
plus the decade. It might not be by chance that these verses belong to 
the two most well-known and important didactic texts in the collec- 
tion, namely the Tirukkural and the Nālatiyār. 

Another type of stanza, which for the time being is cautiously 
called *colophon stanza", should be considered here, firstly in order 
to begin to understand better how the transmission of text-additional 
material worked. It usually is found at the end of the text, while the 
invocation is found at the beginning, so that the pair of them could be 
seen as a sort of bracket around the text. It usually contains informa- 
tion on content, structure and authorship of a text. Secondly, in some 
of those verses again recourse to a deity is taken, in one case we 
might even have a double entendre with a poetic and a theistic read- 
ing. 

The following tables list the stanzas that have to be considered 
and suggest their religious affiliation which cannot be termed obvi- 
ous in all cases: 


5 Those are normally counted as eighteen (as in Patinenkilkkanakku), but 


there is some amount of fluctuation as to which are the eighteen texts 
concerned, so that here we shall deal with a list of nineteen texts. 
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Table 1: Stanzas connected with the Carikam corpus 
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text = 7(8?) + 6 invocation colophon stanza 
Kuruntokai 2 (Murukan) 1 (Ettuttokai)ļ / 
Narriņai 1 (Narayana) / 

Akanānūru 1 (Šiva) 1 (arrangement) 
Puranānūru 1 (Šiva) / 

Ainkurunūru 1 (Šiva or Nārāyaņa) 1 (authors) 
Patirruppattu [1 suggested; Šiva] / 

Kalittokai 1 (Šiva) 1 (authors) 
Paripātal / 1 (number + topics) 
Pattupāttu 1? (Murukan) 1 (Pattuppāttu) 


Table 2: Stanzas connected with the Kilkkanakku 


Kilkkanakku = 11 (+10) + 10 | invocation colophon stanza 
Aintinai Aimpatu / 1 (Maran Poraiyan) 
Aintinai Elupatu 1 (Gaņeša) / 

Tinaimoli Aimpatu / / 

Tinaimälai Nürraimpatu / 1 (author unnamed) 
Kainnilai / / 

Kār Nārpatu / 1 (Kūttar; Krsna?) 
Kaļavali Nārpatu / / 
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Nänmanikkatikai 2 (Näräyana/Trivikrama/ | / 
Krsna) 
Tirikatukam 1 (Trivikrama + Krsna) | 2 (both Nallatan) 
Cirupaūcamūlam 1 (Trivikrama) 2 (Kāriyācān) 
Acärakkövai / 1 (Peruväyin Mu i) 
Elati 1 (the four and twenty- 1 (Kanimétai) 


four) 


Inna Nārpatu 


1 (Siva, Balarama, 


Krsna, Kumara) 


Iniyavai Narpatu 


1 (Siva, Krsna, Brahma) 


~ 


Mutumolikkänci / / 

Palamoli 1 (Trivikrama) 1 (Munruraiyaraiyar; 
lord in the shade of the 
Asoka tree) 

Innilai 1 (Siva) / 

Nālatiyār 1 (katavul) 

Tirukkural 1** decade (iraivan) | 1 (Kilkkanakku stanza) 


What is it that the invocation stanza and colophon stanza have in 
common, except for the fact that they both appear to be an important 
additional element in the transmission of a text? The most immediate 
answer to this question is perhaps that both have the function of an- 
choring the text in a tradition, the colophon stanza in a literary tradi- 
tion that preserves an ordered collection of human artefacts and the 
invocation stanza in a cult tradition that views the recitation of poetry 
as one possible communal activity in a group whose identity is inti- 
mately linked with their religious affiliations. Interesting and perhaps 
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telling is the distribution of metres. While, as already mentioned, 
invocation stanzas mirror the text they belong to, at least for the peri- 
od under consideration, the colophon stanzas are usually in Venpa, 
the very metre developed with the Kilkkanakku. We might thus draw 
conclusions as to the genesis of the tradition of stanzas; they cannot 
have developed with the earlier Cankam texts that do not yet employ 
Venpa. They might plausibly go back to the period of arranging the 
anthologies, which fits in with the religious picture to be gleaned 
from the invocations, that is, somewhere around the 6" century. 

As interesting as the stanzas to be found are those that are miss- 
ing. For the Carikam corpus invocations are only lacking for the in- 
complete texts, that is, Patirruppattu and Paripātal, both cases where 
the beginning has been lost. This seems to show that the convention 
was already firmly established, but this picture is not altogether con- 
firmed by the Kilkkanakku. Out of nineteen candidates eight come 
without invocation, namely Aintinai Aimpatu, Tinaimoli Aimpatu, Ti- 
naimdlai Nūrraimpatu, Kainnilai and Kārnārpatu—n other words, 
all the Akam anthologies except for one, the Aintinai Elupatu—as 
well as Kaļavalinārpatu, Acàrakkovai and Mutumolikkáfici. The only 
one among them that is fragmentary and thus might be suspected to 
have lost its invocation is the Kainnilai. As far as the colophon stan- 
zas are concerned, they never seem to have been covering the whole 
ground. The rationale for them possibly is that they were made when 
there was information to be preserved. Each of the hyper-anthologies 
has one (with deviations in various manuscripts) that enumerates the 
texts assembled in the collection. The additional ones contain 
information as to arrangement and authorship within the anthology. 
For the Carikam corpus they are absent in the cases of the older an- 
thologies with no principle of arrangement (Kuruntokai, Narrinai 
and Puranānūru), while for the Patirruppattu one could ask the 
question whether the verse was lost. However, one might argue that 
the information given in the verse is always of the kind not preserved 
by the text itself or by its colophon. In the Patirruppattu the Pati- 
kams could be thought sufficient in that respect. For the Kilkkanakku 
for the time being ten verses of this type are known, all of them na- 
ming the author or the compiler, a tradition that is continued for ex- 
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ample in the Tivyappirapantam. However, the situation of transmis- 
sion is somewhat precarious and not very well studied. It is likely 
that a fresh investigation of manuscripts will bring to light further 
material. 

In accordance with the endeavour of the current collective volume 
that aims at throwing more light on the development of Vaisnavism, 
the invocations which betray some sort of Vaisnava affiliation shall 
make the beginning. Since the Carikam verses are relatively well 
known they can be passed over here quickly. The one for the Narri- 
nai is remarkable in that it stands in relative isolation. 

mā nilam cēv ati āka tū nīr 

valai naral pauvam utukkai aka 
vicumpu mey äka ticai kai aka 

pacum katir matiyamotu cutar kan aka 
iyanra ellam payinr’ akatt’ 


atakkiyavétam mutalvan enpa 


That [his] red feet be the great land, that [his] garment 

be the curved, roaring ocean with pure water, 

that [his] body be the sky, that [his] hands be the [four] directions, 

that [his] eyes be the sun with the fresh-rayed moon, 

that he, who has concealed inside [himself and] who resides in all that is, 
is the first in the Vedas, they say, 

he with the shining discus to cut off evil. 


The cosmic deity along with the Vedic associations it presents is a 
type neither found in the Paripātal nor prominently featured in the 
Tivyappirapantam (1 have so far not located any direct parallels). 
The three-liner from the Airikurunūru is amusing because it forms a 
text book illustration for a slesa: 

nila mēni val ilai pakatt’ 

oruvan iru tal nilal-kil 


mū vakai ulaku mukilttana muraiye. 
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Visnu: 

Under the shade of the two feet of the One 

with blue body [and] a place [taken by her] with pure jewels 
the world unfolded one by one in three parts. 

Siva: 

Under the shade of the two feet of the One 

with a blue throat [and her with] pure jewels as one part 

the world unfolded one by one in three parts. 


In fact, the larger body of the poem is unequivocal, but there are a 
few words that are awkward in either of the two possible readings. In 
the case of Narayana, here amalgamated with Krsna, with his blue 
body, pākattu has to be taken as a reference to the chest where the 
goddess Sri is found, while so often the word is used in the descrip- 
tion of Ardhanärisvara, Siva depicted with one masculine and one fe- 
minine side. In the case of Siva, who has the goddess Umā as one 
part of him, it is nila méni that obstructs a smooth reading, for mēni 
has to be understood as “throat” (blue by the cosmic poison he has 
swallowed), while its usual meaning is “body”. 

The five further unequivocally Vaisnava stanzas belong to four of 
the Kilkkanakku didactic anthologies, namely Nänmanikkatikai with 
two verses, Tirikatukam, Cirupancamilam and Palamoli. None of 
these texts is popular today and so far, none of them have been trans- 
lated into English, although they are part of the Cemmoli programme 
for the translation of Classical Tamil texts. 

The first verse from the Vānmaņikkatikai slightly transgresses the 
norm with five lines instead of the usual four (which is not exactly ir- 
regular, but far less frequent). In style it brings to mind the later of 
the two Kuruntokai invocations, which give a similar description of 
Murukan, totally based on colour.* This might signal the wish to es- 


tamarai puraiyum kamar cēv ati Red the foot, in beauty similar to 
lotuses, 

pavalatt’ anna mēni tikal oli glittering brightness the body, 
like corals, 

kunri ēykkum utukkai kunrin [his] dress [red] like Kunri seeds, 


long the spear 
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tablish an intertextual relationship with the probably not much earlier 
tradition and the series of Peruntévanar. 


mati mannum māyavan val mukam okkum. 
katir cernta fíayiru cakkaram okkum. 
mutu nirp palanattut tamarait talin 

etir malar marru avan kan okkum. püvaip 


putu malar okkum niram. 


The moon resembles the bright face of the permanent tricky/dark one. 
The sun joined with rays resembles [his] discus. 

The blossoms again flowering on the stalks of the day lotus 

in tanks with old water resemble his eyes. The new blossoms 

of bilberry resemble [his] colour. 


The second is very different and could easily come, for example, 
from one of the early Antātis: 
patiyai mati akatt’ ittan atiyinan 
muk kal katantan mulu nilam akkālattu 
an nirai tānkiya kunru etuttān kovin 
arumai alitta makan. 
He who put the earth inside [his] belly, he who with [his] feet 
in three times traversed the whole ground at that time, 
he who in order to protect the cow herd lifted the mountain, 
is the boy who took care of the king’s difficulty. 


Both the construction and the technique of allusion are familiar, as 
well as the cosmic deeds of the deity, which are related probably to 
three incarnations, namely Narayana (who takes the world into him- 
self), Trivikrama and Krsna, first as a young cowherd and then as the 
helpmate of Arjuna. 

Of the same mould is the poem from the Tirukatukam, here re- 
stricted to allusions to the act of Vamana and from the life of Krsna: 


nencu paka erinta am cutar netu vel of beautiful glow, thrown to split 
the heart of the hill 
ceval-am kotiyon kappa —since the one with the cock on 


[his] banner stood guard 
emam vaikal eytinral ulake. the world attained a day of joy. 
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kan akal fíalam alantatūum kāmaru cīrt 
tan narum pūm kuruntam cāyttatūum nanniya 
māyac cakatam utaittatūum im münrum 
pūvaip pū vannan ati. 
Measuring the world vast in area and bending 
the wild lime tree with cool fragrant blossoms of desirable excellence 
and kicking the deceptive cart that approached—all these three 
[is] the foot of him with the colour of bilberry flowers. 


A priori I do not see any decisive difference between such poems and 
those integrated into the Vaisnava canon, and it is likely too that they 
go back to about the same period. In a slightly different league is the 
following verse from the Palamoli, in that its syntax is considerably 
more complex, as literary Venpa likes to have it. 
arit’ avitt’ Gc’ il unarntavan pātam 
viri katal cūlnta viyan kan mā fialatt' 
uriyatanin kant’ unarntàr okkamé polap 
periya tan āvi peritu. 
The feet of him who removed what is difficult [and] understood fault- 
lessly, 
are great like the height of those who have understood, seeing it as the 
one possessing 
the huge world vast in area surrounded by the expansive sea, 
great is his strength. 


Here we somehow have a play on the double meaning of the verb 
unartal, used at the same time to describe the cognitive faculty of 
god for perceiving and understanding the world and that of the devo- 
tee for perceiving god. But the exact point of the simile eludes me. 
Out of key is only the verse counted as the first in the Cirupaūcamū- 
lam: 

mulut’ unarntu münr ' olittu mūvātān patam 

palut’ inri arrap panintu mulut’ etti 

man päya fālattu mantarkk’ uruti à 


venpä uraippan cila. 
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Humbling himself masterly without fault before the feet of the one who 
does not age, 

having understood the whole, having accomplished the three [steps], 
praising the whole, 

as strength for the people of the extensive earth world, 

he speaks a few Venpas. 


Here we find an element of praise for Trivikrama, but otherwise it 
looks much more like a reference to the author or compiler of that 
text, only that the name is missing. In tone and form it is very similar 
to the author stanzas prefixed to the Antātis, and here we see the first 
occasion where a verse of that type is found at the beginning, not as 
part of the final colophon as in the other cases.’ 


A beautiful example of such a stanza with the poet’s name and at 


least the possibility of religious affiliation is the one that belongs to 
the Kārnārpatu: 


mullaik koti makila moy kulalar ul makila 
mellap punal poliyum minn’ elil kar tollai nūl 
vallār ulam makilat tin tamilai valkkumé 


col āynta kūttar kar cūlntu. 


For the mind of him with the flute to rejoice, delightfully decked with 
jasmine creepers, 

For the minds of those with curls delightfully decked with jasmine 
creepers to rejoice 

the ancient book on the flashing graceful clouds, from which soft floods 
flow, 

for the minds of those who master [it] to rejoice he has blessed sweet 
Tamil, 

Kūttar who chose words encompassing the rainy season. 


Here the first line is ambiguous, and, since Tirumal-Krsna is the god 
of Mullai and the rainy season, the topic of the Kārnārpatu series of 


7 


Today’s editors generally print these stanzas at the beginning of the text, 
seeing them as a sort of cirappup pāyiram (a laudatory preface, as a rule 
made by somebody else, in contradistinction to the author’s preface, 
pāyiram), but this is not conform to the manuscript tradition. 
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poems, it is highly likely that it was deliberately shaped so. If this is 
the case, we would have here a second early instance of associating 
Krsna with the flute, besides the verses Cilappatikkaram 17.19-21. 

If we now turn our attention to the non-Vaisnava material, as far 
as the Kilkkanakku are concerned, Saivism is far less widely spread. 
The Cankam corpus comes with three poems unequivocally devoted 
to Siva, the two well-known ones from the series of Peruntévanar for 
the Akanānūru and the Purandniru plus the later one from the 
Kalittokai (counted as Kalittokai 1) that is less well known and the 
only one giving a prominent place to the devi, two good enough 
reasons to quote the full poem here:* 


aru ari antanarkku aru marai pala pakarntu 
tēru nīr catai karantu tiripuram ti matuttu 
kūrāmal kurittatan mēl cellum katum kūļi 


mara por mani mitarru en kaiyāy kel ini. 


patu parai pala iyampa pal uruvam peyarttu nī 5 
kotukotti Gtum-kal kotu uyar akal alkul 


koti purai nucuppinäl konta cir taruvalö? 


mantu amar pala katantu matukaiyāl niru anintu 
pantarankam ātum-kāl panai elil anai mel tol 


vantu ararrum küntalal valar tūkku taruvalo 10 


kolai uluvai tol acaii konrai tar cuval purala 

talai ankai kontu nī kapalam ātum-kāl 

mulai aninta muruvalal mun pāņi taruvalo 

ena änku 

paniyum tükkum cirum enru ivai 15 
man ilai arivai kappa 


anam il porul emakku amarntanai Gti. 


While traditionally Kalittokai 1 has never been counted as one of the 
Peruntévanar series, in recent years a manuscript has been found that 
claims him to be the author [Rajeswari 2009]. For reasons of metre, 
morphology and contents, however, this seems unlikely. 
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Announcing many rare secrets (Veda words) to brahmins who know the 
path, 

hiding clear water in [your] matted hair, goring the three cities with a 
fiery [arrow], 

listen now, you with eight arms [and] sapphire throat of unrelenting 
battle 

with [your] fierce demon [troops], who go according to [your] intention, 
without being told: 

While many beaten drums sound, you dispelling many forms: 

At the time [you] dance the Kotukotti, will she with high-curved broad 
hips 

[and] a waist resembling a creeper give the melody taken? 

At the time [you] dance the Pantarankam, winning many vehement 
battles 

by [your] strength, adorned with ashes, will she with soft shoulders 
touched by grace [and] tresses in which bees sound give the ascending 
rhythm? 

At the time you dance the skull dance, taking a skull in [your] palm, 
tying the hide of the murderous tiger, while the Laburnum garland is 
rolling on [his] neck, 

will she with a smile that adorns [her] breast give the beat in front [of 
you]?? 

That is to say, 

while the young woman with glorious jewels 

guards these: melody and rhythm and beat, 

you keep dancing, not a small wealth for us. 


In accordance with the custom of using for the invocation the metre 
of the text it precedes, the poem is composed in the stanzaic Kali 
form. The image of Siva projected here is not the one familiar from 
the Peruntevanar invocations—that of bull rider, Ardhanari$vara and 
Gangadhara—but that of a dancer, a figure otherwise especially 
evoked in the Tiruvalankattu decades of Kāraikkālammaiyār (6" c.). 
Moreover, he is supported, if not downright supervised, by the god- 


? Or: “will she give the first beat?" 
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dess. If so, I do not see any direct contemporary parallel. Morphol- 
ogy and semantics likewise speak for a later origin; the Middle Tamil 
negative absolutive kūrāmal occurs along with a series of Sanskrit 
loan words (catai, tiripuram, pantarankam, kāpālam), except for the 
first unprecedented in classical poetry. 

Far more conservative in several ways is the only purely Saivite 
invocation attested for the Kilkkanakku, that of the Innilai, if ever the 
Innilai has to be counted among the Kilkkanakku at all, which is dis- 
puted.'° From the perspective of primary sources, i.e., manuscripts, 
we find contradictory evidence. While not a single surviving serial 
Kilkkanakku manuscript seems to contain the text of the Innilai, the 
anonymous mnemonic stanza that enumerates the texts included in 
the anthology makes mention of it.! However, since neither the 
search and analysis of manuscripts nor the wording and interpreta- 
tion of the stanza can be regarded as done," the verse shall be quoted 
nevertheless: 


10 For a discussion, see Vaiyapurip Pillai 1954: 80f.; for an English sum- 
mary, see Zvelebil 1994: 251f. 


nälati nanmani nanarpat’ aintinai-mup- 
pal katukam kovai palamoļi —māmūlam 
innilai col-kāūici-utan elati enpavē 
kainnilai avām kilkkanakku. 


1. Wālatifyār], 2. Nànmani[katikai], the four Narpatu (3. Kalavali 
Nārpatu, 4. Kārnārpatu, 5. Innānārpatu, 6. Iniyavai Nārpatu), the Ainti- 
nais (7. Aintiņai Aimpatu, 8. Aintinai Elupatu, 9. Tiņaimālai Nūrraim- 
patu, 10. Tinaimoli Aimpatu), the one in three parts (=11. Tirukkural), 
12. [TiriJkatukam, 13. [Acarak]kövai, 14. Palamoli, Māmūlam (=15. 
Cirupaficamülam), 16. Innilai, with Colkafici (=17. Mutumolikkänci), 
18. Ēlāti, they say, 19. Kainnilai—those are the Kilkkanakku (the minor 
classics). 


As it is given here, the enumeration seems to be of nineteen texts, while 
eighteen (patinen) unequivocally is the traditional figure, incorporated 
into the full title Patinenkilkkanakku. One possible way out of the dilem- 
ma might be to understand innilai (“of pleasing condition”) as an attri- 
bute to col-káfici instead of reading it as a separate title. 
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vélan tartiya viri cataip pemman 
val ilai pākattu amariya kolu vēl 
kūrram katalnt’ eri konraiyan 
kūttā ulakam keliiya malinte. 
The lord with expansive matted hair brought by the spear-carrying 
[priest], 
the Laburnum wearer inhabited half by [her with] pure jewels 
who angrily throws [his] rich spear at Kūrram (Death), 
let the united world joyfully join [him]. 


Unlike the majority of Kilkkanakku, the Innilai is not composed in 
Venpa metre, but in the older Āciriyappā, and the same is true for its 
invocation. It has been attributed to Peruntēvanār, and indeed it has 
similarities with the Carikam invocations, which might be deliberate 
if indeed the text has to be seen as a forgery. From the point of view 
of the contents, what is significant is a certain amount of oscillation 
between Siva and Murukan. While the attributes (matted hair, Labur- 
num, female half) and the divine deed (killing of Death) belong to 
Siva, the spear-carrying priest (vélan) is connected with Murukan. 

As far as Murukan is concerned, the Kilkkanakku do not have a 
single invocation exclusively dedicated to him, while for the Carikam 
corpus he shared the first place with Siva. Not only can he claim the 
two Kuruntokai invocations already referred to, but, if the Tirumuru- 
kārruppatai can indeed be counted as a katavul vālttu as argued 
above, with 317 lines he commands more material than all the other 
verses to all other deities put together. 

Gane$a, however, the stepchild of first-millennium devotional lit- 
erature, gets one stanza with the Aintinai Elupatu, the only among 
the small Akam anthologies to be endowed with an invocation at all. 

ennum porul inite ellam mutitt' emakku 
nannum kalai anaittum nalkumāl, kan nutalin 
muntattan antattàn mūlattān nalam cer 
kantattan inra kaliru. 

Having sweetly accomplished all poetic elements that count he grants us 

all the joined arts, the elephant bull brought forth at an auspicious mo- 
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ment by the bald one with an eye on [his] forehead, who is the cosmic 
egg [and] the root. 


So here the elephant god is praised for his relation to the arts (part of 
which, we presume, is the Aintinai Elupatu),? but as much space, 
namely half the stanza, is given to the description of his father Siva. 
Coming to the poems that praise more than one deity, all four 

praise some form of Visnu and Siva as a minimal pair. The Airikuru- 
nüru that has already been quoted evokes Narayana-Krsna and Ar- 
dhanari$vara, the other three refer to further partly named, partly un- 
named deities. One stanza precedes the text that is variously called, 
in the literary tradition, Iniya Nārpatu, Iniyavai Nàrpatu or Iniyatu 
Narpatu. 

kan münr ' utaiyān tal certal katitu inite, 

tol màn tulay mālaiyānait tolal inite, 

munturap peni mukam nank’ utaiyānaic 


cenr' amarnt' éttal initu. 


13 In this respect similar, although more concrete, is the second early 


invocation stanza to Gane$a known to me, probably somewhat later but 
still from the 1* millennium, that is, the first of three coming with the 
Pārata Venpa, the oldest Tamil version of the Mahābhārata surviving in 
more than a handful quotations. There the god's relation to the text is 
spelt out: he has written or copied it. The verse is remarkable too for its 
genre mix, for though it is positioned like a kafavul valttu, it actually 
enumerates the benefits to be derived from reciting the text, as is the 
purpose of the phalasruti, normally positioned at the end of a text: 


ota, vinai akalum onku pukal perukum 
kātal porul anaittum kaikūtum — cītap 
pani köttu mal varaimēl pāratap por tittum 
tanik kottu varanattin tal. 


When one recites [the praise of] 

the foot of the elephant with the single tusk 

that inscribes the Bharata war on the huge mountains with cold dewy 
peaks, [past] deeds will depart, high fame will increase, 

all the desired objects will draw near. 
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Fast joining the feet of him who possesses three eyes is sweet, 

worshipping him who has a garland of old glorious Tulsi is sweet, 

going to, staying with [and] praising him who possesses four faces, 

judging [him] to have priority, is sweet. 

Here the wording employed to express veneration for the familiar 
triad of gods, Siva, Visnu and Brahma, is playfully individual, no 
doubt because it has to be read as an allusion to the anthology title; 
Iniya Nàrpatu means “The Forty on What Is Pleasing”. The epithets 
chosen to refer to the gods are among the basic stock items in 
devotional poetry, i.e., the three eyes for Siva, the Tulsi garland for 
Visnu or Krsna and the four faces for Brahma. 

More interesting is the poem of the Inna Narpatu (“The Forty on 
What Is Unpleasant”), attributed to the famous classical poet Kapilar, 
who after all he had composed for the old anthologies, also took the 
trouble to produce the Kurifci Hundred of the Ainkurunüru, the Ku- 
runcippättu among the Ten Songs and, last but not least, the Kurifici 
portion of the Kalittokai, so that by now he should have indeed 
reached the ripe age of about 600 years. 

muk kan pakavan ati tolatarkk’ inna, 
porpanai vellaiyai ullat’ oluk’ inna, 
cakkarattanai marapp ' inna, ank’ inna 
cattiyan tal tolatarkku. 

Misery to those who do not worship the feet of the Venerable one with 

three eyes, 

misery acting without thinking of the White one with the golden 

Palmyra palm, 

misery forgetting him with the discus, as much misery 

to those who don’t worship the feet of the Spear-bearer. 


The technique is the same as for the sister anthology, with a play 
here on the idea of being conducive to misery. The group of deities 
addressed here consists of four members, evoked in a similar manner 
by their attributes, only two of which are identical with the group of 
three. Here we have three-eyed Siva, Balarama with the Palmyra 
banner, Krsna with the discus and Murukan under the name Cattiyan 
(< Skt. sakti-dhara- “spear bearer”). That this group is not the 
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product of chance is shown by at least one parallel from the 
Puranānūru, the famous 56 (PN 56.1-14). The first eight lines in that 
poem enumerate with some more detail the same sequence of four 
gods as models of behaviour for the Pantiya king. 


érru valan uyariya eri marul avir catai 
marr’ arum kanicci mani mitarronum 
katal valar puri valai puraiyum mēni 
atal vem nāūcil panai kotiyonum 
mannuru tiru mani puraiyum meni 
vin uyar pul koti viral veyyonum 
mani mayil uyariya mara venri 
pinimuka arti ol ceyyonum. 

The one with a sapphire throat, with a battle-axe difficult to avert, 

with shining matted locks resembling a flame, become high in victory 

on a bull, 

and the one with a Palmyra banner, with a ploughshare desirous of 

killing, 

with a body resembling a spiralled conch grown in the sea, 

and the one desirous of victory, with a bird banner high to the sky, 

with a body resembling a polished brilliant sapphire, 

and the bright ruddy one, whose vehicle is Pinimukam, 

of unaltered victory that is elevated on a sapphire peacock. 


This song has a number of peculiarities that make it look like a late 
intrusion in the Puranānūru. It describes a series of personalised 
gods in a way that is absolutely typical of the period under considera- 
tion here, that is, not before the 6" century and possibly in the early 
7, [t is put into the mouth of yet another of the fluid reappearing 
poets, namely Nakkiran, the son of Kanakkayanar from Maturai 
(Maturaik Kanakkäyanär makanär Nakkiranar),^ who is not only 
supposed to have left behind several poems in the early anthologies, 
but also the Vetunalvātai, and, more to the point here, the Tirumuru- 
karruppatai, besides being famous as the first commentator on Akam 


'4 On the various possible identities of Nakkiran, see Gros 1983: 90f., and 
Zvelebil 1986: 65f. 
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poetics, writer of the commentary on the /raiyanar Akapporul. It has 
two late and rare Sanskrit loans, one of them being Pinimukam, the 
name of Murukan's elephant, likewise referred to in the Tirumuruku, 
and yavanar, referring to Greek traders. Last but not least it shows a 
number of smaller metrical irregularities which are symptomatic of 
the later revival Aciriyappa. 
I would draw the conclusion that, firstly, here we are touching on 
a certain milieu of literates involved, in one way or another, in giving 
the corpus the structure we know today. Secondly, I would conclude 
that in that milieu there was a group where indeed the above series of 
four gods was worshipped. If that is accepted, it would yield us the 
key to one more of the verses which address a plurality, but which so 
far seem cryptic, namely the one of the Ēlāti: 
aru nālvar ay pukalc cév’ ati arrap 
peru nàlvar peni valankip peru nàn- 
marai purintu vàlumel man olintu vinnorkku 
irai purintu vāltal iyalpu. 
While seeking the red feet of choice fame of the six [times] four, 
if, habitually esteeming the worthy four, one lives 
performing the four Vedas, when leaving behind the earth, 
living as lord of the celestials [comes] naturally. 


Here we see as an invocation a verse of one kind typical for the 
signature verse of the bhakti corpus, the one that would be termed, in 
Sanskrit, the phalasruti, the fruit to be gained from listening to or re- 
citing the text thus graced. Gaining heaven is one of the elementary 
achievements aspired to by a devout human. Only here the implica- 
tion of listening or reciting is left inexplicit; the Ēlāti itself is not 
referred to, and indeed here we are only at the beginning of the text, 
while the signature verse naturally belongs to the end. We might see 
this as a phase of experiment with form. As far as the deities evoked 
are concerned, the twenty-four remain mysterious, while the four I 
suggest reading as Siva, Balarama, Krsna and Murukan.!” As an ex- 


'5 An alternative reading, however, might be a Saivite one, taking the 
twenty-four as to refer to the gods, while the four could also be the 
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ample for the praise of deity in the abstract, the invocation of the Na- 
latiyar may be quoted. The first decade of the Kural would be the se- 
cond case in point, but that has already been translated a sufficient 
number of times. 


van itu villin varav’ ariyā vāymaiyāl 
kal nilam toyak katavulai yam nilam 
cenni ura vanankic certum, ‘em ullattu 
munniyavai mutika’ enru. 


Because truth is unpredictable, like the [rain]bow put in the sky,!ó 


the god whose feet do not touch the ground let us join, 
bowing so that [our] heads touch the ground, saying 
“Let the thoughts contemplated in our minds be perfected”. 


Here the attitude of human to god certainly falls into the pattern of 
bhakti, that is, of personal devotion to the deity with the hope of 


traditional group of the four Saivite saints, Campantar, Appar, Cuntarar 
and Manikkavacakar. What speaks against such an interpretation in my 
view is time: Manikkavacakar is a comparatively late one the spot, in 
about the 9" century. Still, it has to be admitted that we have no means 
of proving that all the Kilkkanakku invocations go back to the early peri- 
od of compilation and a later date for basically any stanza currently can- 
not be excluded. Moreover, tradition holds that Kanimétaiyar was a Jain, 
and accordingly there are commentaries attempting to give a Jain inter- 
pretation to the invocation stanza. But the same claim is made for the 
author of the Cirupaficamilam, whose invocation stanza refers to Trivi- 
krama. And if we look at the wording of the Ēlāti stanza, there is more 
than one element that connects it to the familiar cosmos of "Hindu" 
deities. To begin with, the reference to paying homage to the “red feet” 
of someone is very clearly a bhakti topos. Secondly, Jains are not really 
expected to do service to the four Vedas, by far the most obvious inter- 
pretation of nanmarai. 


The first line poses difficulties of understanding, but I suggest to read a 
pre-positioned explanation of why it is necessary to turn to god: because 
truth (here presumably of the spiritual, liberating kind) literally “does 
not know of coming", i.e. is elusive unless given by god, just as the rain- 
bow whose appearance is unforeseen and not under the control of hu- 
mans. 
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spiritual improvement and finally, one presumes, heaven or libera- 
tion. 

This brings us to the end of the theistic share in the satellite stan- 
zas insofar as they are usually printed.'” We have seen, though in un- 
even distribution, veneration of a number of, from the point of view 
of bhakti literature, major and minor deities of the Hindu pantheon— 
Murukan, Siva with most of his celebrated aspects and accompanied 
by the goddess, Gaņeša, Visnu in most of his incarnations, his 
brother Balarama, Brahma—as well as references to more abstract 
forms of “god”. It is easy to perceive that with the invocation stanzas 
to the two major classical hyper-anthologies of Tamil literature we 
are not dealing with a chance collection of stray verses unevenly dis- 
tributed over an indefinite number of centuries, but with a group of 
verses that stand in close intertextual relationship with each other and 
with the texts they are attached to. Even apart from aspects of literary 
form, content and metre, the various conceptions of divinity seem far 
more fluid and individual than would easily be explicable if we were 
to accept the late dates currently assigned to these stanzas.'® If indeed 
the 7" century has seen the advent of “Saivism” and “Vaisnavism” as 
it transpires from the great bhakti works assigned to that period, 
greater liberty must have either still been possible at that time, even 
for persons acting within the sphere of royal courts such as that of 
the Pantiyas, or these stanzas must predate those oeuvres. In short, 
these neglected verses on the margin of classical literature allow us 
rare glimpses into the crystallisation of poetic forms, the formation 
of the corpus and the religious sentiments of a literary milieu before 
the pervasive sectarian splits. 


That is, except for those associated with the Tirumurukārruppatai, 
which have been collected and edited by Emmanuel Francis (cf. Francis 
2017: 319-351). 


18 Given dates vary between the 8" century (Champakalakshmi 2011: 166) 
and the 9" century (Marr 1985[1958]: 7Off.), although Zvelebil 1994: 
555 seems to advocate the 7" century, at least for the stanzas of Perunté- 
vanar. 
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Theology of Visnu in the Visnupurana 


Introduction 


In order to extract or distil something like “theology” from the 
Visnupurāņa (ViP) two analytical procedures have been applied 
which will be briefly described and the result of which form the core 
of this presentation. 

In the first part, the literary genre of stotra (hymns of praise) is 
chosen as an important locus of talking about God (Visņu).' The 
vocabulary” of all stotras in the ViP is analysed and classified into 
semantic fields? according to what is mentioned, described or talked 
about addressing God in praise. The variations of vocabulary and 
expression constitute the “paradigm” for talking about a particular 
aspect of the concept of God. The totality of paradigms thus estab- 
lished includes paradigms which structure this totality. Structure and 
content together constitute the concept of Visnu that characterizes 
the ViP. 


! This paper is based on my unpublished Habilitationsschrift, “Die Hym- 


nen des Visnupurana: Materialien zur Textanalyse des Visnupurana". 
Tübingen 1980. 


Other elements and perspectives by which stotras or (any other puranic 
sub-genre) could be described and analysed are, e.g., literary style 
(including metre, refrain, formulaic expressions, compounds, particles, 
etc.) and intertextual comparison (e.g., Visnu-stotras vs. Siva- or Devi- 
stotras, stotras in the ViP vs. stotras in the Lingapuräna, etc.; cf. 
Schreiner 1990: 426—441). Other literary genres that have been or could 
be analysed are episodes, mythological narratives, dialogues, (philoso- 
phical, theological, cosmological) tracts, attributions of merit (sravana- 
phala). 


This term, though part of the technical terminology of semantics, lin- 
guistics, lexicography, history of concepts, etc., is used here without re- 
ference to any specific authority in these disciplines. 
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The second part consists of the analysis of conceptual keywords 
of philosophical or theological import based on “cross sections”, i.e., 
the examination of all occurrences of a word in the whole text (a pro- 
cedure which obviously presupposes the availability of a digitized 
version of the examined text). Theoretically, one might postulate that 
such a cross section should be carried out for every vocabulary item 
in all the paradigms; but the effort would be forbidding, the results 
are not likely to modify substantially what can be derived from 
exemplary cross sections. I restrict myself to summarizing the results 
of examining jūāna/vijūāna.* 

If these procedures are taken as programmatic methodological 
tools in Purana research, they obviously need to be supplemented by 
intertextual comparison as the tool and method that introduces a his- 
torical perspective into this type of textual analysis. This dimension 
has been deliberately excluded from this presentation. Its importance, 
however, cannot be overemphasized. 

The two procedures document that the ViP, while praising the 
deity,’ also say much about the world. Its theology is a cosmo-theo- 
logy. The world in its relation to God is a layered universe with 
beginning and end, and a period of subsistence in between. God in 
relation to this world assumes all three of the "trimürti-functions". 
The sequence of creation, maintenance and retraction of the world 
demands that time is part of reality, as divine, and of divinity as ulti- 
mate reality. 

The world, as produced from God, participates in his ultimate 
reality; the term for this dimension is vijūāna or jūāna. In it, episte- 
mology and metaphysics seem to meet and to mingle. Viewed from 
the worldly perspective, it means that God can be cognized because 
everything participates in the cognitive dimension of reality—a di- 
mension which characterizes, singularly and absolutely, only God. 

Thus, reality is layered and God is the highest reality (paramar- 
tha) and therefore is more real than the world. But the world and its 


^ Paramartha, and parama-pada, yoga, bhakti, maya and pūjā/ārādhana 


are further keywords that have been analysed. 


5 I choose this word deliberately in order to avoid the gender problem; 


Visnu is masculine; as God he is more properly considered neuter. 
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parts are not ultimately unreal. The parts cannot be separated from 
the whole. The recognition of what the parts and the whole share and 
have in common, viz. cognition, identifies with this common dimen- 
sion and liberates from the provisionality of identifying only with the 
parts. 

Though these traits of the concept of God in the ViP are (taken in- 
dividually) not new in the Indian history of ideas, at least their com- 
bination characterizes the ViP as a whole and thus can be attributed 
to what can be called the “milieu” which produced the final redaction 
of this Purana. 


1.1 Stotras in the Visnupurana 


The title of this paper consists of several irritating singulars which 
require some clarification. “The Visnupurāna” is a parlance which in 
western Purana research must be considered provocative if not 
meaningless after Willibald Kirfel. Puranas are a priori considered 
texts belonging to the genre of anonymous literature, which do not 
have an author and thus do not have a singular origin—in time and in 
space. In the process of transmission and migration such texts have 
been modified, enlarged, abbreviated. The changes can affect the lit- 
erary form as well as the content. Thus, to want to say anything 
about “the” ViP without asking about the specific layer in its devel- 
opment runs the danger of being considered unscientific and naive. 
The comparative method has been considered the most promising 
tool for discovering chronological layers. By comparing wording (as 
is practiced for the preparation of critical editions) Kirfel's Puräna- 
paūcalaksaņa* aims at a kind of critical edition of those passages in 
(theoretically) all Puranas which talk about sarga, pratisarga, man- 
vantara, vamša, vamšānucarita. Taking the next step, Hacker applied 
comparison to a myth (its plot, descriptions, religious milieu and 
theological terminology). Next to Narasimha in the Prahlada-episo- 
de, other avatāra myths have been handled in a similar manner (Kür- 
ma, Varaha, Para$urama, Vamana, Buddha—Krsna already and with 


$ Kirfel 1927. 
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different guiding questions by Ruben’). None of these studies con- 
sidered any of the studied Puranas as unified texts about which one 
could confidently speak in the singular. 

By choosing to study the stotras in the ViP I did not originally in- 
tend to question or denounce this presupposition; rather, I wanted to 
expand the repertoire of what can be compared in Puranas (and bet- 
ween the different layers of one Purana) by the category “literary 
genre”. Were those hymns (in historical perspective) an integral part 
of the episode or context in which they occurred? To answer this 
question one needs to compare the stotras amongst themselves, the 
stotras and their content with the content of the episode, the occur- 
rence of the stotras in other versions of the same episode in other Pu- 
ranas, the occurring stotras with the stotras in the parallel episodes. 

The content of stotras evokes the second singular, “theology”. 
Stotras, i.e., hymns of praise, are (in the ViP) generally addressed to 
a deity. In praising the deity, they state affirmatively what or how the 
deity is, what he (or she or it) did and how he (or she or it) acted. 
Hymns of praise thus speak to a deity and about the deity, whom 
they address. This is “theo-logy”, “god-talk”, not in the sense of a 
scientific discipline or an ideological system, but in a general sense 
of “speaking about god/God”. And, if stotras are addressed to diffe- 
rent deities, they should also document different theologies. 

Can at least the singular of Visnu survive the irritation of a criti- 
cal reading of the title? Yes and no. No, because Visnu is not just 
called Visnu. For the purpose of this study I speak of Visnu where 
the text may speak of Visnu (292 times), Hari (187), KeSava (65), 
Krsna (312), Hrsīkeša (7), Janardana (67), Bhagavat (237), Govinda 
(61), Narayana (30).° No again, because the name Visnu is used for 
different aspects and functions of this deity.” Yes, if what the ViP 


7 Rüping 1970; Gail 1977a: 127—168; Gail 1977b. Tripathi 1968. Ruben 
1943. The method has been also applied to other myths, cf. Bock 1984 
and Mertens 1998. 


The numbers are meant only to indicate roughly the proportions of fre- 
quency; the title bhagavat, e.g., is not only to Visnu. 


As an example, for the simultaneous multiformity of Visnu on an epi- 
sodic level, see 1,9.86-89 (the quoted text and references are that of the 
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says about Visnu (its theology) adds up to a consistent system and 
view of “god and the world”, a cosmo-theology with traits (on the 
level of terminology, of conceptualization, of order and values) that 
make it distinctive—as a theology of Visnu and as the theology of the 
Visnupuräna. 

As already mentioned, the most explicit way of speaking about 
God (and thus of practicing “theo-logy”) in the ViP are the stotras 
(hymns of praise) addressed to the deity. The following observations 
are primarily based on the analysis of the Visnustotras in the ViP. 


1.2 Establishing a corpus of hymns of praise 


In order to establish the corpus of hymns of praise by a text-im- 
manent and formal, objectifiable criterion, I examined the use of the 
word “praise” (stu- and derivates).'° It allows identifying hymns of 
praise as those sections which are called stuti, stotra or stava, or are 
introduced and/or concluded in the ViP by explicitly mentioning that 
somebody praised or was praised by these passages. 


1,2.1—1,2.7* Parāšara praises Visnu 
1,4.12—24 Earth praises Varāha 
1,4.31-44 Sanandana, etc. praise Varaha 
1,9.39—56 Brahma praises Visnu 
1,9.60—64 Devarsayah praise Visnu 
1,9.68—73 Deities praise Visnu 
1,9.115—130 Indra praises Šrī 

1,12.53—75 Dhruva praises Visnu 
1,14.23-43 Pracetasas praise Visnu 


critical edition: The Critical Edition of the Visnupurāņam, ed. by M.M. 
Pathak, 2 vols., Vadodara 1997—1999). In the Amrtamanthana-episode 
Krsna-Hari-KeSava is actively involved under at least four forms. He is 
present as the tortoise at the base of the mountain, he participates among 
the gods as well as among the Daityas in the churning, he stands invisi- 
bly on the mountain. 


This is in effect the methodological procedure of a terminological “cross 
section” as exemplified for other terms in part 2 of this paper. 
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1,15.55—58 Kandu praises Visnu 
1,19.64—86 Prahlada praises Visnu 
1,20.9—13 Prahlada praises Visnu 
3,5.16—25 Yajfiavalkya praises the sun 
3,17.11-34 Deities praise Visnu 
5,1.35-51 Brahmä praises Visnu 
5,1.55-59 Brahmä praises Visnu 
5,2.7-20 Deities praise Devakī 
5,7.48—57 Kaliya's wives praise Krsna 
5,7.59—74 Kaliya praises Krsna 
5,18.48—58 Akrūra praises Krsna 
5,20.82-92* Vasudeva praises Krsna 
5,23.27-46 Mucukunda praises Krsna 
5,29.23-29 Earth praises Krsna 
5,30.6-23 Aditi praises Krsna 
5,30.76-78 Indra praises Satyabhäma 
6,8.59—63* Parāšara praises Visnu 


The chosen criterion leads to the inclusion of 5,30.76—78 (Indra ad- 
dressing Satyabhama). Mucukunda’s hymn (5,23.27-46) does not 
begin at the beginning of a verse. Indra's statement (5,30.76—78) 
does not contain any formulas of veneration, but it does contain 
theological assertions (trimūrti-functions, identity with the world). 
The hymns of the Kaliya episode are not called “praise” by the nar- 
rator but rather in the hymns themselves (by reflecting about the im- 
possibility to praise adequately). Applying this element of content 
leads to the inclusion 5,29.23—29. The earth praises by reflecting 
about praising and uses the word stuti (v. 28). 

The other hymnic passages (marked by asterisks) can be included 
only by extending the formal criterion of selection. They are Vasude- 
va's hymnic prayer (5,20.82—92, where theological description of 
Krsna as deity is combined with formulas of submission and requests 
for mercy), as well as the introductory and concluding prayers by the 
narrator; they qualify by style and content as hymns. 

Other hymnic descriptions by Parāšara should perhaps be classi- 
fied among the theological tracts (e.g., 3,3.22-31; 2,8.98—107; 
2,12.37—47). These passages raise the problem that the hymns of 
praise are indeed not the only passages in the ViP that are theologi- 
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cal. But for a first attempt to identify this theology a formal textual 
criterion seems preferable. !! 

The Indian attitude towards purāņic stotras (or more generally to 
any praise of any deity) tends to take their statements less than seri- 
ously due to the presupposition that praise implies that one is pre- 
pared to say anything and everything about the praised deity. This is 
based on the conviction that praising means to state the greatness, the 
exceptional qualities and admirable deeds of the praised person. In 
doing so the same thing can be said about different deities. Thus, 
what is said in a stotra is not specific and should not be taken to be 
specific. The literary genre (“praise”) would determine the content of 
the text or of this particular text genre to a degree that the interpreta- 
tion of the content is deemed meaningless. God is great, greater, the 
greatest—and anything within the greatness becomes accidental, ar- 
bitrary, fortuitous. 

I beg to disagree. Visnu and Siva are iconographically different; 
their deeds and the episodes in which they are involved are different. 
Why should their theology be the same? As a comparativist I must 
concentrate on the differences, and the working hypothesis states that 
similarities are originally the result of contact, imitation, competi- 
tion, rivalry, complementariness, inclusivism, substitution, and what- 
ever other strategies and mechanisms one might discover. 


!! There are other passages in the ViP which stand out by their theological 


or perhaps more specifically theographical content: they describe Visnu. 
The literary form may be that of a “tract” or that of a dialogue of in- 
structions; the stylistic diction is often hymnic. Examples are 2,8.98- 
2,8.107: hymnic description; 2,12.37-47: Visnu as the All and as cogni- 
tion; 3,3.22-31: Parä$ara’s hymnic description of brahman, where brah- 
man is a form of Visnu; 5,3.10-11 and 5,3.12-13: Vasudeva and Devaki 
address the new-born Krsna; 5,7.35-42: Baladeva's acclamation re- 
minding Krsna of his divinity; 5,9.23-33: Krsna's acclamation remin- 
ding Bala of his divinity; 5,7.2-17 and 5,7.26-33: Akrüra's joy and ap- 
prehension about meeting Krsna; 5,31.41-43: Siva addressing Krsna; the 
instructions given by Prahlada, Bharata or Rbhu. A comparison—using 
the same criteria and parameters—of the corpus of theographic passages 
with the hymns is likely to confirm that the Visnu theology of the ViP is 
indeed comprehensive and characteristic of the whole text. 
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That God Visnu is everything, is the All and is all, that he is even 
more than all, stands above all and above the All, transcends all, is 
however specifically true for the theology of the ViP.' In order to 
grasp and describe this specificity it is essential how Visnu’s allness 
is expressed. After all, we can know about and understand the thin- 
king of the authors of the ViP only by analysing their ways of ex- 
pressing themselves and of using words." 

Among the first observations will probably be that themes and 
formulations repeat themselves. This invites and allows one to ab- 
stract from the variations, themes and formulations in order to esta- 
blish the categories and the structure that underlie the repetitions. 
What is said about Visnu’s allness and transcendence apparently was 
not formulated arbitrarily, could not be formulated arbitrarily. 


1.3 Paradigms of praise 


In order to illustrate the kind of text from which my procedure ab- 
stracts, let me include the translation of the first few verses of the 
hymns by the gods to Visnu from the Mayamoha-episode (3,17.11— 
18). 

The deities said: 

Through this acclamation that we shall utter 

for the homage of Visnu, the lord over the worlds, 

may He be favourable, 


the gracious, the one of the beginnings. 


12 In historical perspective it appears that the ViP is probably the first Pu- 
rana that uses stotras to such an extent and uses them to express mainly 
Visnu’s allness. It may well be that the mentioned Indian attitude be- 
longs to the Wirkungsgeschichte of the ViP; other theologians imitated 
or competed with the avowed greatness of Visnu in the name of their 
god(s) and thus by generalizing and universalizing the structure of 
theological statements about Visnu made the theological assertion of 
god’s greatness and allness a cliché devoid of specificity. 


I must presuppose that their way of expressing themselves was intentio- 
nal and meaningful. However, the risk of over-interpretation is real. 
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Who can praise Him, the Great Self, 
from whom all beings are born 
and in whom they will be absorbed? 


Yet, destroyed is our bravery 

by the destruction wrought by our enemies 
and we strive for a new existence — 

we shall praise you 

though your true being 

does not fall within the domain of words. 


You are earth, water, fire, 

and wind and space, 

the whole inner sense, 

primordial matter and the spiritual person 
that transcends the former. 


Your body is just one 

consisting of anything formed and unformed 
beginning with Brahma and down to the plants 
with differences due to time and place. 

Lord, one of your forms is standing before you 
which formerly arose from the lotus of your navel; 
to it, helping with creation 

and one with Brahma, homage! 


We also are a form of yours 

distinguished as Sakra, Sun, Rudra, Vasus, 
as ASvins, wind, moon and the others, 

to it that is one with the demons, homage! 


To your form, Govinda, that is characterized by pretentiousness 


and that lacks insight, forbearance and discipline 


to it that is one with the demons, homage! !4 


^ devah ücuh 
ārādhanāya lokānām visnor isasya yam giram 
vaksyāmo bhagavān ädyas tayā visnuh prasidatu | 3,17.11 | 
yato bhūtāny asesäni prasūtāni mahätmanah | 
yasmim ca layam esyanti kas tam samstotum isvarah | 3,17.12 | 
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If the statements of the stotras are considered as variants of expressi- 
ons of a central structure, the collections of variants of the different 
statements will show what they have in common. One obtains the pa- 
radigm of theological statements in the ViP, i.e., the words and/or 
concepts which can be substituted for each other, because they are at- 
tested as variants of (or in) the same theologoumenon, i.e., an item, 
point, or teaching of theological relevance. 

The words or ideas subsumed under a paradigm are not synonyms 
in a narrow sense, but they function as equivalents within a structure. 
The way in which paradigms are related to each other, or subsumed 
one under the other, is essential. The fact that the words or ideas 
which function as equivalents are often diachronically distinguisha- 
ble, i.e., the fact that they stem from different schools or contexts or 
can be attributed to different modes of thinking (e.g., Samkhya cos- 
mogony and mythological cosmology) conditions the breadth and 
depth of the theology that made use of them. 

Applied to the interpretation of the hymns in the ViP, and of their 
theology, this means: It is less important that everything can be said 
about Visnu, while the constellation and elements which constitute 
Visnu’s universality and uniqueness, and how they interrelate, are 
important. The milieu from which this theology might stem, the re- 
dactors' intentions and the message of the text are likely to be found 
more reliably in the structure than in the occurrence or omission of a 
single element, stylistic peculiarity or any other building block of the 
whole. The constellation or structure of (praising) statements about 


tathāpy arātividhvamsadhvastavīryā bhavarthinah | 

tvām stosyāmas tavoktīnām yāthārthyam naiva gocare || 3,17.13 | 
tvam urvī salilam vahnir vāyur ākāšam eva ca | 

samastam antahkaranam pradhānam tatparah pumān | 3,17.14 | 
ekam tavaitad bhūtātman mūrtāmūrtamayam vapuh 
ābrahmastambaparyantam sthānakālavibhedavat || 3,17.15 | 
tatreša tava yat pūrvam tv annābhikamalodbhavam | 
rūpam sargopakäräya tasmai brahmätmane namah | 3,17.16 | 
šakrārkarudravasvašvimarutsomādibhedavat | 
vayam evam svarüpam te tasmai devātmane namah | 3,17.17 | 
dambhaprāyam asambodhi titiksadamavarjitam | 
yadrūpam tava govinda tasmai daityātmane namah || 3,17.18 |. 
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Visnu is composed by the paradigms of these statements grouped ac- 
cording to topic. The following sketch’ of this structure deliberately 
does not take the diachronic perspective into consideration. The clas- 
sification according to topics and the nomenclature for the subject 
matter of each topic attempt to find labels or umbrella concepts that 
should serve as a descriptive tool and as a starting point for their cri- 
tical discussion. The scheme and its nomenclature are a heuristic de- 
vice. If it describes adequately the conceptual framework and profile 
of this text, it could serve as reference for the comparison with other 
texts with different profiles. 


Survey of stotra paradigms on “Visnu and the world” 


[1] spirit, Geistprinzip 
[2] world 
[2.1] metaphysics, levels of material evolution 
[2.1.1] matter 
[2.1.2] psyche, consciousness and cognition 
[2.1.3] senses and elements 
2] beings and things 
2.2.1] cosmography and geography 
2.2.2] time and its divisions 
2.2.3] classes of (living) beings 


2.2.3.1] gods 

2.2.3.2] living beings 

2.2.3.3] humans 

2.2.3.4] non-human, semi-divine, demonic beings 
2.2.3.5] animals 


[2. 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[2.2.3.6] plants 


[2.3] mythological paradigm 
[2.3.1] iconography 

[2.3.2] visvarüpa 

[2.3.3] divine actions on earth 


155^ For an explication of each paradigm, see below. 
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[2.4] human life 

[2.4.1] suffering 

[2.4.2] salvation 

[2.4.2.1] salvific activities/behaviour 
[2.4.2.1.2] sacrifice 

[3] modalities of relation between Visnu and the world 
[3.1] degrees of reality 

[3.2] cause and effect 

[3.3] whole and parts, one and many 
[3.4] thing and name 

[3.5] trimürti-functions 


That these topical groups and concepts are indeed something in the 
text is confirmed by the fact that the complete vocabulary of the sto- 
tras can indeed be classified with their help.'* I construe and present 
the paradigms by briefly summarizing the meaning and content of a 


classifying concept in the light of the corresponding Sanskrit vocabu- 


lary listed in the footnotes (occasionally with additions like com- 


pounds that characterize the context, a disambiguating typical verbal 
root, etc. in parentheses).'' 


16 


This claim ought to lead to a discussion about the details of the operatio- 
nalisation of its verification: lemmatisation, disambiguation, polysemy, 
contextualisation (e.g., if agre is used to describe how the earth is placed 
on the top of the boar’s tooth, the word does not have theological re- 
levance), syntax (more than a hundred occurrences of ca, other particles, 
pronouns, nominal composition, negations [an analysis of positive vs. 
negative terminology and its potential structural relevance, e.g., concer- 
ning the correlation of specific negative statements remains a desidera- 
tum]), style (refrains, formulaic expressions of veneration, e.g., 38 times 
namas, 5 times saranam — elements which very likely do have theologi- 
cal and systematic relevance). 


Basis is the digital version of the text in which word boundaries are 
marked (i.e., Sandhi is resolved) and from which an index (most com- 
fortably a KWIC Index) of the stotra passages has been established. The 
references in the text can be found in the electronic text that is being 
made available on the internet. 
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As a conceptual system the polar duality of a cosmo-theology 
comprises a priori the realities of a world (“cosmo”-) [2] and a divin- 
ity (“theology”) [1] but must also include the conceptualization of 
how the two are related [3]. That the God is said to be one and all-in- 
clusive gives a monistic dimension to the system; that the worldly 
material realities are many gives a pluralistic hue to the other pole. 
The metaphysical aspect of speaking about the world is indebted to 
Samkhya; the concrete worldly realities are spoken of in a predomi- 
nantly mythic manner (heavens, underworlds, classes of beings, etc.). 
None of the three constituents (i.e., conceptual fields) can make 
sense without the two others [3]. They constitute a triangle, but the 
fact that “spirit” [1] stands at the top is justified not by a logical pri- 
ority but by the temporal aspect included in the system. The cosmos 
([2] with all subsections, including its metaphysical realms) stems 
from the spiritual, the Visnu-aspect of reality and is periodically ab- 
sorbed in it. There is nothing outside of or independent of Visnu. But 
the worldly dimension of reality exists within a system of becoming 
and dissolving. And since the worldly dimension of reality is an as- 
pect of divinity, God is not conceivable without the rhythm of be- 
coming and dissolving. The trimūrti-functions conceptualize the tem- 
poral aspect of this cosmo-theology quite clearly; it must be consid- 
ered a central, innovative element of the Visnu-theology of the ViP. 

The universe, the constituents of which provide the material for 
describing Visnu, is an ordered universe and in that sense a cosmos. 
For its metaphysical and cosmological section, it is the Samkhya phi- 
losophy which provides the frame. This world view accepts two sep- 
arate, independent realms of reality, one matter, the other spirit. 
These realms of reality are ontologically independent; they are func- 
tionally related as subject and object or as “enjoyer” and *enjoyed”.'* 


[1] spirit, "Geistprinzip ” 


Theologically speaking, Visnu comprises everything, spirit and mat- 
ter, divinity and world, and would therefore form a category outside 
of this scheme. Samkhya philosophy offers to the Visnu theologians 


18° bhuj-, bhoga(-pradāna), säksin. 
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a concept or category which allows cosmology and theology to form 
a continuum. The hierarchical scheme of steps of evolution and 
levels of reality was/is continued “on top” by a concept of God who 
does not exist side by side (next to) the world but simultaneously in 
the world and beyond the (material) world. This category functions 
as focus or meeting point for concepts of spirit, transcendence, puri- 
ty, infinity, of being beyond words, non-worldliness (expressed via 
negativa), etc. The terms in this paradigm may not all stem from 
Samkhya philosophy (or did not enter into the classical system). That 
is why this paradigm is not primarily a Samkhya paradigm but one of 
Visnu theology that utilizes Samkhya and thereby modifies it.' 


[2] world 


There are two aspects to material reality. There is matter as a prin- 
ciple of the same standing as spirit, a “metaphysical” realm of reality 
(though this term is evidently a misnomer, since the principle of 
matter cannot be beyond matter) [2.1 metaphysics, levels of material 
evolution]. And there is, secondly, matter in its concrete forms [2.2 
beings and things] which are connected with the material principle 
by a process of evolution or transformation.?? 

The first sub-paradigm concerns matter as a principle which is the 
origin of all evolved realms of reality and of all things; it can there- 
fore be called the “unevolved” or the “unmanifest”. It is the matrix 
and cause of all products of evolution (which is evoked by transla- 


1? [1] spirit, Geistprinzip 
purusa, pumān, purusottama, brahman, ātman, paramātman, 
paramabrahman, parabrahman, paramartha, para, paramapada, para- 
marūpa, 
eka, na anya, svarūpa, 
guhyam, jyoti, pāra, 
jūāna, vijfíana, para vidya, bodha 
(positive:) suddha, visuddha, šāšvata, sanatana, nitya 
(negative:) aja, aksara, aksaya, avyaya, acintya, anirdešya, aprameya, 
ameya, acyuta, nirguna, nirañjana, amala, nirmala, niradhistha, nir- 
avadya, nirdvandva, nisprapañca, ananta, anādi, amürta 


2 barinama, pravrtti, vyākr-, vikāra, vrddhi 
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tions like “primordial nature”, “Urnatur”) and the ground in which 
everything is absorbed. 


[2.1.1] matter 


The material principle is and has three “traits” (guna, “Grund-züge”), 
qualities which are constituents. Their imbalance starts the process of 
evolution and the differences and variations in their proportions are 
responsible for the differences between different conditions and con- 
crete things. These processes of evolution and differentiation are 
connected to the divine principle by the concept of energy (Sakti). I 
suspect that the triad of the concepts virāt, samrāt, svarāt belong to 
the same conceptual field.?! 


[2.1.2] consciousness and cognition 


The first phase of evolution produces a level of reality which may be 
subsumed under consciousness and cognition. It is material and in its 
cosmological dimension and potentiality comprises everything. It 
permeates the levels subordinated to and originated from it (I-con- 
sciousness and the faculties of the senses of cognition and action). 
This level of “psychic” realities appears as little differentiated in the 
vocabulary of the stotras.” The five vital breaths (prāņa) appear as 
further principles and have perhaps been integrated into the Samkhya 
scheme from upanisadic sources.” 


?! [2.1.1] matter 
prakrti, pradhāna, avyakta, avyākrta, (tri-)guna, sattvadi, 
karana, layasthāna 
Sakti 
virāt, samrāt, svarāt (?) 


2 [2.1.2] cosciousness and cognition 


buddhi, mahān, antahkarana, guhā (?), manas, cetas, prana 


?3 [use “Samkhya” and “upanisadic” as convenient labels to characterize 


“milieus” that can be distinguished historically and according to the 
sources that fall under each term. This is only a heuristic device to con- 
ceptualize that the tradition presupposed by the ViP consists of different 
strands; these strands may touch and intertwine and are not meant to 
suggest consecutive stages of development. 
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[2.1.3] senses and elements 


The next level of evolution (it is a top-down process) remains in the 
realm of principles and does not yet produce concrete separate 
things. First appear the five senses, then five realms of objectivity 
(“that-ness”, the word tanmatra itself does not appear in the stotras) 
which correspond to what each sense can perceive (in principle) and 
then the five elements” which are characterized by five principal at- 
tributes (“that-ness”), each correlated with one sense function. The 
five senses of action do not play a role in the scheme of principles 
according to the ViP. 

Everything else in the world is composed of these elements. The 
philosophical texts of Samkhya do not (to my knowledge) contain 
schematic lists of [2.2] beings and things (with perhaps one ex- 
ception from the MBh 12,290). The vocabulary of the stotras allows 
one to recognize a number of categories from the realm of manifest, 
cosmic, material reality which supplement the paradigm of Samkhya 
cosmology. I repeat only the headings; each category is represented 
by a number of synonyms and/or different beings: 


?^ bhita is of course multivalent: “thing” as in bhütabhedàh; “past” as in 
bhütabhavisyati; “identical with” as in sarvabhüta. And the word for 
"earth" may refer to geography or to the personification. 


25 [2.1.3] senses, elements 


indriya, šabda-ādi, gandha, sparsa, rasa 


[elements] 

(earth) (water) (fire) (air) (space) 
urvī salila vahni väayu ākāśa 
bhūmī āpah agni anila — nabhah 
medint ambu anala  pavana kha 
bhü jala pāvaka gagana 


maht toya vyoman 
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[2.2] beings and things?ó 

[2.2.1] cosmography and geography? 
[2.2.2] time and its divisions?? 

[2.2.3] classes of (living) beings 
[2.2.3.1] gods? 

[2.2.3.2] living beings? 

[2.2.3.3] humans?! 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


[2.2] objects (summarily) 

grahya, bhogya-visaya, vedya, (akhila-)jagat, prapafica, vyakta, carāca- 
ra, sthāvara-cara, sthavara-jangama, bhūta, rūpāni, samasti-vyasti, 
visaya, gocara, srjya, kārya. 


[2.2.1] cosmography and geography 
loka (jana-, mahar-, brahma-, tapas-, svar-, bhuvar-, bhū-) svarga, 
devaloka, naraka, bhuvana(-traya), dyāvāprthivī, dišah. 


graha, rksa, tārak, taraka, naksatra, vimana, sūrya, soma, candramas, 
indu: 


prthivi, mahi, Saila, sarit, nadī, payonidhi, samudra, grāma, pattana, 
kharvata, kheta. 


[2.2.2] time and its divisions 
kāla(-sūtra), kala, kāsthā, nimesa, muhūrta, ahar, nišā, rātryahanī, 
rātri, samdhyā, gharmasīta-ambhas, kalpa. 


[2.2.3] classes of (living) beings 

[2.2.3.1] gods 

amara, deva, devatā, devī, tridaša, sura, divaukasa, divya, brahma, 
rudra (trilocana, pinākadhrk, pašupati, Siva), indra (Sakra, Satakratu, 
devarāja, vrtraripu), agni, yama (pretarāja), samirana, marut (sg., pl.), 
asvinau, vasavah, rudrah, ādityāh, sūrya, arka, savitr, nāsatyau, pūsan, 
prajāpati, aryaman, vidhātr, soma (candra), varuņa (toyeša), dhana- 
pati, sādhyāh, višvadevāņ. 


[2.2.3.2] living beings 
Jīva, dehin, šarīrin, (sthāvara-) jahgama, cara(-acara). 


[2.2.3.3] humans 

manusya, manuja, nara, pums 

brahmana, ksatra, vaisya, Sidra. 

It is revealing that the social classes derive from God, and that this order 
is thereby identified with God, but that woman and the whole field of 
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[2.2.3.4] non-human, semi-divine, demoniac beings*” 
[2.2.3.5] animals? 
[2.2.3.6] plants? 


[2.3] mythological paradigm for God 


Besides the philosophical paradigm for “spirit” the stotras know a 
mythological paradigm for God [2.3], a term chosen for the personi- 
fied divinity which has names, titles and epithets, which acts in the 
world that is constituted by it, and about which the puranic episodes 
narrate. The title bhagavat is not exclusively used for Visnu (in the 
stotras also for Brahma, Agni).? The philosophical [1] and the myth- 
ological paradigm [2.3] overlap, they occur only as intermingled in 
the hymns. Yet these observations only document that both para- 
digms are complementary and mutually dependent. Titles and appel- 


32 


33 


34 


35 


family relations (wife, sons, etc.) feature only in characterizations of 
samsara. 


[2.2.3.4] non-human, semi-divine, demoniac beings 

siddha, muni, rsi, sūri, pitr, preta, guhyaka, kusmända, gandharva, kim- 
nara, daitya, raksasa, yaksa, pisäca, nisäcara, asura, naga, apsaras, 
cāraņa. 


[2.2.3.5] animals 
pašu, pipīlika, khaga, paksin, naga, (mahā-)uraga, sarpa(-jāti), mrga, 
sarīsrpa, pannaga. 


[2.2.3.6] plants 
gulma, trnajātayah, pādapa, mukhya, stamba, mahīruh, latā, vrksa, 
sthāvara. 


[2.3] God (mythological) 

Acyuta, Adhokaja, Ananta, Krsna, Kešava, Govinda, Janārdana, Nārāya- 
na, Vasudeva, Visnu, Hari, Harimedhas 

isa (deva-, devadeva-, bhuvana-, sarva-, sarvabhūta-, bhüta-, bhūta- 
bhavya-, parama-, višva-, sakala-), 

isitva, 

isvara (parama-, sura-, sarva-), tridasottama, 

purusottama, nātha (sura-, jagan-), deva, devadeva, 

pati (jagat-, praja-, kartr-, tridasa-, yajna-, adya-), 

prabhu, bhagavan, vibhu, vedhas (?), svamin, 

Aniruddha, Pradyumna, Samkarsana, Vasudeva. 
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lations that indicate God’s lordship and sovereignty might also be 
classified under the trimürti-functions (sthiti in particular). The ico- 
nographic details [2.3.1]** mentioned in the text may be considered 
part of the mythological paradigm, as are the terms that describe the 
visvarüpa [2.3.2]° which has clearly human and corporeal traits. The 
iconographic aspect of Visnu’s identity with all and the All reflects 
the parlance of the Purusasūkta and the Bhagavadgita. 


[2.3.3] divine actions on earth 


Similar to the distinction of a paradigm for “spirit” and a paradigm of 
“God” one should differentiate God’s being the (metaphysical) cause 
[3.2] from his episodic actions on earth [2.3.3]?* Here also there are 
connections to philosophical questions (e.g., concerning the one 
material cause over against the many products; paralleled by the pro- 
blem of a partial presence of God, amsävatära). Descent, embodi- 
ment, protection of the good, showing grace, death and punishment 
for the wicked: these are the kind of activities mentioned in the sto- 
tras. The overlap with the trimūrti-functions is obvious. 


6 [2.3.1] iconography 


gadā, cakra, šārnga, asi (-dhrk, -bhrt), Sankha-dhara, abjalocana, 
pundarikaksa, 
Sese šī- 


37 [2.3.2] visvarüpa 


višvamūrti, bahurūpa, sahasramürti 
visvatah caksuh, bahuvaktrapada, sahasra-Sirsa, -pat, bāhu. 


38 [2.3.3] divine actions 


(amSa-)avatara, amšena lokam āyā-, šarīra-grahaņa, 

upakrti, (martyānām) upakāra(ka), sarvalokaraksa, dharma-trāņa, go- 
brahmaņa-hita, hitāya 

višvasya bhū, uddhāra, uddhr-, tejasā āpyāyanam 

damana, dandamipäta, daityanirjaya, han- 

Saranam, prapanna-ārtiharaņa, ašubham hr-, daršanam dā-, varam da-, 
vibhūtim dā/kr-, 

varcam dā-, padam nidhā-, krpā, ksamā, aisvarya, prasāda, abhayam 
kr-, Subhasubham pas-, sarvasāksin, agha nas-, pavitratā (kr-). 
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[2.4] human life 


A fourth comprehensive paradigm within the cosmic aspect of reality 
concerns the description and evaluation of things with regard to be- 
ings. How are things to be valued concerning human values and 
aims, particularly concerning the highest value and aim, i.e., salvati- 
on or liberation? I call this paradigm [2.4] human life and divide it 
into two subsections. The first, suffering [2.4.1],*? serves to classify 
all terms and concepts which describe human life as painful and un- 
redeemed, as well as the objects of human striving (a number of 
items in the list of objectives stem from the wishes addressed to Šrī- 
Laksmī in ViP 1,9) or the attitudes which cause the suffering. 

The second, salvation [2.4.2],* includes also the terms for talking 
about salvific behaviour, i.e., actions that lead to salvation or contrib- 


39 [24 human life] 


[2.4.1] suffering 

samsära(-Srama, -cakra), mohasamplava, janman(-ādi), jara, mrtyu, 
Jīvita 

duhkha, (a-)sukha, tapa(-traya), svapna(-ādi), jāti(-svabhāva), visa- 
ya(visayin), maya (samsāramātr), mohinī, mayamoha, mohāndhatamas. 


[2.4.1.1] erroneous attitudes 

asambodha, kāma, icchā, kopa, krodha, klama, garva, tandrī, dosa, 
tāpa, dambha, dīna, dvesa, priti, paritāpa, bhaya, raga, bhrānti (-jūāna, 
-daršana), manoratha, mamatva, moha (mohita, mūdha), vidambanā, 
vrīdā, asvarūpavid 


[2.4.1.2] false objectivities 

kalatra, darah, bhāryā, putra, kula, aisvarya, rājya, bala, koša, grha, 
gostha, dhana, dhänya, vairi-paksa-jaya, aripaksaksaya, pašu, 
paricchada, mitrapaksa, šarīra, suhrdvarga, vibhūsaņa 


40 [2.4.2] salvation 
mukti, moksa, (atma-vimukti), nirvana, nivrtti, pāra, paramapada, 
nisthā, dhāman, paramārtha, param tattvam, siddhi, jūāna, ātma- 
vijāāna, gati. 
[2.4.2.1] salvific activities/behaviour 
cint-, jūā-, vid-, (pra-)pas-, dr$-, prap- 
samkhyajfiana, dhyana 
tap-, ārādh-, (sam-)arc- (gandha, puspa, anulepana), stu-, stuti 
prap-, pranam-, prapad- 
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ute to reaching this aim. The sub-paradigms, Veda [2.4.2.1.1]^' and 
sacrifice [2.4.2.2],? are singled out simply because of the large num- 
ber of terms.? Insofar as God's identity with the cosmos makes God 
also identical with the world as the condition of human suffering and 
lack of salvation, the polarity of spirit and matter is analogous to the 
polarity of salvation and suffering. God can be identified with the ob- 
ject or subjective of salvific actions as well as with the actions by 
which redemption/liberation can be achieved (sacrifice in particular), 
indirectly even with the conditions from which liberation is desired 
(maya). The epistemological terms apply on the metaphysical level 
insofar as Visnu is cognition; salvation consists in actively identi- 
fying with it. 


[3] modalities of relation between spirit and the world 


Besides the vocabulary, which describes the totality of what is there, 
i.e., the totality of what is comprised by God's allness, there is anoth- 
er group of paradigms which concern the modalities in which the spi- 
rit aspect of the deity and the world are interrelated [3]. This third 
group of paradigms concerns the systematic correlation of the realms 
and levels of reality. Evolution, creation and immanence are the pro- 


manisi, yogin, bhakta, suddha-cetas, svarūpavid, jfíanavid, yajvin 


^! [2.42.1.1] Veda 
Sabdabrahman, veda, dve vidye, trayı, sakhä, šākhāpranetr, rg, yajus, 
saman, atharvan, OM, vedānga, šiksā, kalpa, dharmašāstra, nirukta, 
chandas, jyotisa, vyakarana, 
nyāya, mīmāmsā, itihasa-puràna, 
anvīksikī, vārtā, dandanīti, 
pravrtta, nivrtta (karman) 


4 [2.4.2.1.2] sacrifice 
yajūa, yajfiavidya, kartr, bhoktr, yastr, yajvin 
karma, kriyā, upakarana, karana, kārya, phala 
vasat, svaha, svadha 
agnayah, hutāša(na) 
yajfíapuman, -purusa, -pati, mürtidhara 
havya, kavya, sudhā, amrta, havis, huta 


# This indicates of course priorities characteristic of the milieu of the ViP. 
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cesses by which this world-view is related to God. The theological 
problem seems to have been how to reconcile God’s being all with 
God’s oneness. 

Being one was apparently only thinkable as uniformity, but being 
all had to allow for the multiplicity and difference of things. One can 
recognize several patterns or strategies of dealing with the tension 
between unity and plurality by which a solution (consisting in a de- 
scription of the relation of God and world, which was apparently felt 
to be satisfying and sufficient) was achieved. This is why the “theol- 
ogy” of the ViP can justly be called a cosmo-theology.** 

The first modality of describing this relation is derived from Sām- 
khya philosophy, viz., the idea of a sequence of degrees of realities 
[3.1] or realms of reality, classified along parameters of subtle and 
gross, small and large, permanent and transient. In classical Samkhya 
the sequence of stages applies only to matter (where emanation pro- 
ceeds from subtle to gross etc.). For the Visnu theologians of the ViP 
the realms of matter and of spirit are connected by the same pattern. 
In this adaption intermediate levels are often omitted and only two 
levels, grades or aspects are mentioned (e.g., two forms of the Veda, 
two forms of knowledge); but they are levels or aspects of reality as 
one, not an expression of a dualism. 


^^ “Cosmological monotheism” is the term used by Angelika Malinar for 
the Bhagavadgita (cf. Malinar 2007). A comparison of the theologies of 
ViP and BhG falls outside the scope of the synchronic approach chosen 
for this paper, but is an important desideratum. 


^5 [3.1] Degrees or realms of reality 


anu, anıya guru, gaurava, gariya 
sūksma, sūksmatara sthūla 

avyakta vyakta 

alpa, hrasva brhat, dīrgha 

para apara 

aksaya, nitya, aksara ksaya, ksara 

avyaya, aja, ananta vyaya 


dve vidye, dve brahmaņī 


Cf. above under [2 world] and fn. 18. 
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Secondly, God and the world are related to each other as cause 
and effect [3.2], i.e., as the material and the things formed from the 
material, or as the substrate and its manifestations (which may over- 
lap with the first pattern). I would include here all statements about 
God being the foundation or basis of the world.“ But this “material” 
cause is spirit. This concept of spirituality is linked or mediated with 
its material products by concepts like sattva and (vi)jfíana. Thus, 
God exists in the realm of manifold of things, and the plurality of 
things participates in God as a dimension of unity. Inasmuch as it is 
material causality that characterizes God’s relation to the world, cau- 
sality merges into immanence and forms the logical basis of the 
many statements and terms that express allness. 


[3.3] whole and parts, One and many 


Thirdly, God and world, unity and plurality correlate as the whole to 
its parts or as the One to many [3.3]. 


[3.4] thing and name 


Form and name constitute the individuality of things and make them 
distinctive and name-able. God's forms make him describable, as the 
stotras document by their enumerations time and again. Thus, one 


^6 [3.2] cause and effect 
karya, hetu 
sattva, satya 
jūāna, vijūāna, vidya, vedya 
mahiman 
āšraya, ālambana, ādhāra, 
ālaya, āspada, mūla, nābhi, 
bīja, dhāman, pratisthā, 
samšraya, sthāna 


^! This may imply a link to the function of maintenance within the trimūrti 


functions; see below. 


^5 [3.3] whole and parts, One and many 


sarva, akhila, ašesa, bheda, avayava, amša, vibhāga 
nihsesa, visva, sakala, visesa, pariccheda 
samasta vyatirikta, prthakbhüta, bahurūpa 
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can also conceptualize the relation of God and world as that of a 
thing to the words that name it [3.4].? Especially through the con- 
cept of form, there is here a link to the first and the second mode of 
relation. 

These observations make it clear that God and the world, as poles 
of a relation, are not unconnected. Rather each pole throws a particu- 
lar light on what can be said about the other. Totality and the dis- 
tinctive existence of things are substrates for plurality, parts, and ap- 
pellations, which are thus effects in the objective and the psychical 
realm. The one thing can manifest and emanate in its appellations 
and relations just like a material cause in its transformations. Attri- 
buted to God the emanation of relations is linked to God’s energy 
(Sakti) and is considered as his manifest but not ultimate creation 
(maya). Totality is not the sum of equal constituents but is consti- 
tuted by the common relation to the substrate. In that sense, any 
statement about the world can become a statement about God. The 
world is a form of God, God has taken the world as his form. 

The question why plurality exists at all, why God let plurality 
emanate, is not asked. However, plurality, separateness, being 
caused, etc. are considered as provisional, derivative; they are char- 
acteristics that derive from God ontologically, but at the same time 
they are conditions which soteriologically need to be overcome. 


[3.5] trimūrti-functions 


The most pervasive paradigm to describe the relation of God and 
world (besides the degrees of reality, cause and effect, part and 
whole, one and many, thing and name) are the three functions as- 
cribed to the trimūrti [3.5] At the beginning of the ViP (in the last 


^ [3.4] thing and name 
visaya, vastu, artha, vedya, bhinna(-artha, -buddhi) 
jihvā-drk-gocara, visesana(-gocara) 
rūpa, mūrti, svarūpa, vapus, tanū, deha 
Sakti, maya 
vāc, ukta, udīr-, upacāra, kalpanā, vikalpa(na), jati, nama, samjna, 
samjnita, vacaka, samsūcika 
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verse of the first chapter) the threefold relation between Visnu and 
the world is summarized: the world originates from Visnu, is sus- 
tained in Him and He is the world, and He ends its existence; this is 
because, it is added, He is the world.*! 

The scheme of the trimūrti functions is expressed by terms of dif- 
ferent provenience and it seems to be modified and enlarged by these 
concepts. That the gunas are included underlines that all three func- 
tions (and the respective conditions of the world) concern the realm 
of matter; all three functions state the worldliness of Visnu. The con- 


50 [3.5] trimarti-functions 


Brahma, Hiranyagarbha Visnu, Hari Siva, Rudra 
Sankara, Pinākadhrk 

srsti sthiti pralaya 
sarga, (sam)-udbhava, samsthana samhara, samyama 
utpatti, prabhava pālana (vi-)nāša, apyaya 
prasüti nidhana 
bija, yoni 
kāraņa kārya 
bhāvana bhava 
ādi madhya anta 
kartr vikartr samhartr 
dhātr goptr grasisņu 
pranetr pātr 

vedhas 

yajūa 
rajas sattva tamas 
pravrtti prakāša niyam 

jūāna 

tejas 

Sakti 

māyā (?) 
samudgam- 
srj- 
jan- 
bhita bhavya bhavisya 
yatah yah yasmin 
tvattah tvam tvayi 


5! visnoh sakāšād udbhūtam jagat tatraiva ca sthitam | sthitisamyamakar- 


tāsau jagato 'sya jagac ca sah | 1,1.31 |. 
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cepts of Sāmkhya are incorporated in this Visņu theology (not vice 
versa). The predominantly static descriptions of the other paradigms 
gain a dynamic dimension, which is also indicated by God being 
identical with time. 

If the scheme of the trimūrti-functions is understood as the matrix 
for the conceptualization of the relation between God and world, and 
thus as providing the structure that orders the paradigms of Visnu 
theology in the ViP,” then it is striking that it is primarily the func- 
tion of maintenance where concepts from different traditions were 
assimilated: Samkhya terminology, vedic ritual, upanisadic parlance 
about a spiritual absolute, mythological ways of speaking. This is 
documented, for example, by the equivalence of sattva and cognition 
(Erkenntnis), by the maintaining power of sacrifice, by OM as epito- 
me of spirit and highest reality, by parama-pada as a simultaneously 
metaphysical and mythological entity, by the equivalence of functio- 
ning as cause and as substrate. 

At first sight the paradigms, salvation [2.4.2] and salvific actions 
[2.4.2.1], do not seem to have a place in this structure. At the same 
time, it is striking that the function of reabsorption, resolution and 
destruction is underrepresented among the three functions. This im- 
pression is corrected if salvation [2.4.2] is classified as representing 
the third function (rather than as an aspect of human life and activity 
in the context of maintaining the world). Salvation is to be taken as 
liberation from the world and from the cosmos. The ViP treats cos- 
mic dissolution and the individual reabsorption as instances of the 


5 This observation implies that Hacker’s systematization and interpre- 


tation of the theological formula can be modified. Hacker ordered epi- 
thet and statements about Visnu as follows: 


“A. Visnu an sich: als Héchstes Selbst. B. Visnus Beziehung zu ande- 
rem Seienden:1. Alles ist von Visnu. 2. Visnu ist in allem. 3. Visnu ist 
alles. 4. Alles ist in Visnu. [...] 


C. Visnu als Vereinigung der Gegengesātze. 


D. Visnus ‚Kraft‘ (Sakti).” (Hacker 1960: 81f.; this systematization is al- 
so used by Rüping 1970: 34f.) C can be considered an aspect of A; B2 
and B3 as well as D can be subsumed under the function of 
maintenance. 
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same general concept of pralaya (cf. 6,3-4). And God’s interference 
with the inner worldly order does not only uphold or reinstitute cos- 
mic order, it may in its destructive aspect of killing the wicked lead 
to their salvation (e.g., Sisupala). 

Evidently, this structure of the theology of the hymns and of the 
ViP is an abstraction which cannot be found as such in the text. 
However, as a conceptual construct, it fits the individual stotras no 
less than the totality of stotras and the philosophical or theological 
tracts in several of the episodes. It is also reflected in the order of 
topics in the ViP which begins with creation and ends with dis- 
solution or liberation. This implies that, as a conceptual structure per- 
meating the ViP as a sample of anonymous literature, it characterizes 
the thinking not only of an individual author but of the totality of au- 
thors, redactors and compilators (including copyists) whose in- 
tentions and concepts, whose religion and theology characterize the 
ViP. The analysis of the literary genre “hymn of praise” (stotra) 
leads to a surprisingly coherent picture of a visnuitic theology which 
allows one to speak of a distinctive point of view of its authors/re- 
dactors, and thus of the ViP. 

The fundamental doctrine of this theology concerns God’s iden- 
tity with all and with the All. Thereby, cosmology and theology be- 
come co-extensive, without however becoming identical. Rather, 
they are correlated like a lower and a higher truth. This distinction 
likely reflects a yogic experience of meditative withdrawal and a 
mode of cognition through which cosmology and theology merge 
into soteriology. The text says little about the concrete practices or 
about the state of liberation. Subject of the analysed statements is 
God (which is not surprising, since the stotras are addressed to Him). 
One can infer the higher mode of cognition as goal of meditative, 
identifying absorption, and as directed at God’s transcendent aspect. 
Further, there are indications that this directedness can be understood 
as “taking refuge”, which would then make the achieved liberation a 
gift granted by God. 

Even though the structure of the paradigms is a systematizing ab- 
straction, it is likely that the authors/redactors of the ViP were aware 
of it and applied it consciously. The most convincing argument for 
this observation is the central position of the theological formula 
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(1,1.31 and parallels, cf. fn. 50) and its repetitions. The fact that the 
text of the ViP covers the span from creation and manifestation of 
the world until its dissolution suggests interpreting the sequence of 
the text (narrated time) as a projection of Time as metaphysical and 
theological principle onto the literary level. 

The trimarti-functions and the identification of Visnu with Time 
form, so to speak, the horizontal axis, while the Samkhya scheme of 
evolution, satkāryavāda, and a hierarchy of levels of reality, the con- 
ditions of the cosmos and of the things in it, form a vertical axis. The 
dynamic character of these coordinates is due to the conviction that 
the three functions or conditions are recurring events. Thus, the sys- 
tem of coordinates needs to be inscribed into a circle in which linear 
time can be imagined to be bent backwards towards its beginning. 
Or, alternatively, the processes and realities covered by this cosmo- 
theology would cover only one quadrant of the coordinates, while the 
system requires allowing for a time before time, for reality outside 
and above (at least in a geographic representation and its two dimen- 
sions) the manifested cosmos. The ViP would probably call these di- 
mensions of reality *Visnu". 


2. Conceptual cross sections 


If it is justified to study, analyse and interpret the ViP as a whole and 
as a unity, then the examination of individual key words or key con- 
cepts suggests itself as another procedure that can help to describe 
the conceptual profile that characterizes and unifies the text. We can- 
not know anything about Visnu, or about the theology of Visnu, or 
about the believers in this Visnu, or about the authors of such a theo- 
logy, if it is not expressed or at least indicated in the text. That is to 
say, the pathway to an understanding of intellectual, conceptual, spir- 
itual entities (all of these adjectives could in German be conveniently 
covered by “geistige Größen’) like Visnu, God, theology (as the dis- 
cipline of knowledge or the attitude of cognition and insight or as the 
consequences of presupposed dogmatic decisions) must start from 
the words used by the text (and, thus, from philology). The first part 
of this paper looked at all the words used in the stotras; the follow- 
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ing, second part will look at all the occurrences of one word in the 
text, thus making a cross section, a terminological Ouerschnitt 
through the ViP. 

The distinction between word (term) and concept is useful and 
important: several different terms may be used to indicate the same 
concept; and, a concept may emerge only as the sum and as the result 
of complementarity of several terms. This would be relevant even if 
we were thinking and talking in Sanskrit, in the same Sanskrit as the 
authors of the text. It is even more relevant if understanding of the 
conceptual universe of the text involves translating and formulating 
it in a different language (German or English being the target lan- 
guages of understanding in our case). The following part will docu- 
ment? only an abbreviated extract™ and the results of one example 
of a terminological cross section by examining jäanalvijnana as key 
terms for the understanding of the metaphysics of cognition in the 
ViP.> 

As a first result it may be mentioned in passing that both terms 
are used interchangeably. The following chapters and episodes are 
marked by the frequency of occurrences of the words and by the fact 
that jnana and vijfíana both occur. 


1,22 the four kinds of cognition 
2,13-14 Bharata-episode 

2,15-16 Rbhu-Nidagha-dialogue 
3,18 Mayamoha-episode 

5,18 stotra by Akrüra to Visnu 


5 Tn times of the electronic availability of texts, the presentation of the ma- 


terial that constitutes the foundation of an interpretation loses importan- 
ce, since everybody has his or her own search algorithms and tools and 
formats of presentation. My own procedures date from the beginnings of 
the use of electronic tools in Sanskrit philology (before 1980). Further, I 
shall not present all of the material (the Sanskrit wording, a translation, 
analytical observations, comparisons, etc.). 


5 [ did not consider the (ca. 230) occurrences of verbal forms of the root 


(vi-)jūā, but only the occurrences of jūāna and vijfiana. 


5 For a more extensive summery of the theological profile of the ViP, see 


the commentary (Kommentar) in Visnupurāņa: Schreiner 2013. 
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5,30 stotra by Aditi 

6,6-7 Khandikya-Kesidhvaja-dialogue 
Besides these, the following passages which have jūāna, but not vi- 
jūāna need to be considered: 


1,2 mangala 

1,4 stotra of the Earth and of the Yogis 

2,6; 2,12 passages attributed to Parāšara, the narrator 
6,4-5 chapters on eschatology 

6,8 conclusions on the ViP 


I cannot present the exegesis of all passages (which are more than 
120) but hope that the selected instances exemplify the theological 
importance and extension of the concept. “Cognition” (German “Er- 
kenntnis”) may not be the most fortuitous translation, but it is consis- 
tently, concordantly with the use of jūāna/vijāāna in Sanskrit. Occur- 
rences of jäana and vijūana are treated together. 

Visnupurāņa 1,4.38-41 is a passage that documents well the com- 
plexity of vijfiana in a systematic context; and, since the passage has 
been dealt with by Kirfel and by Hacker,** it may serve to introduce 
the diachronic perspective as well. 


You alone are the Highest Reality, 

no one else, o guardian of the world. 

Yours only is the greatness 

By which is permeated anything, be it endowed with life or not. 
What is seen as having form 

is considered by people who are not yogins 

as your world-form, 

by a cognition which is error 

even though you are one with cognition. 

People without understanding 

Consider the whole world which is essentially cognition 
as having the things as its form, 

(and therefore) they err around 

In a flood of bewilderment. 

Those, however, who know about cognition 


56 Kirfel 1927; Hacker 1960: 350; 351. 
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and whose spirit is cleansed 
consider this whole world 
as a form of yours, as one with cognition, o Highest Lord!? 


These verses were included in Kirfel’s Puranapaficalaksana 
(p.18—19) since they occur also in PdP (1,3.48-54 and 5,3.41-46, de- 
pending on the edition). Hacker extrapolated three stages: 


1) ViP 1,4.40, teaching that the world consists of cognition 
which reflects Buddhist vijfiana-vada (“Nur-Erkenntnis- 
Lehre"). 

2.) ViP 1,4.41, modifying the Buddhist teaching by identifying 
this cognition with Visnu, which must have happened be- 
fore the ViP since it occurs also in PdP. 

3.) 1,4.39, an addition to this, specific for the ViP, which re- 
peats that it is Visnu who is cognition and adds that only 
yogins can realize this. 


The change of metre after verse 37 suggests that verse 38 be included 
in the passage under discussion. It belongs also to PdP which, howe- 
ver, reads paramātmā for paramartha. If paramārtha is included in 
interpreting vijfiana, it can be seen in terminological and argumenta- 
tive relation to the arthasvarüpa of verse 40. And it becomes less 
convincing to see in verse 40 “eindeutiger Einfluß der buddhisti- 
schen Nur-Erkenntnis-Lehre". For, the empirical reality is differen- 
tiated from a highest reality that is characterized as a subtle, all per- 
vading substance of cognition, perhaps analogous to the sattva-prin- 
ciple. The consciousness of yogins is constituted by that reality; by 
its purification the Highest Reality can be cognized as existing in 
everything. Such a “Nur-Erkenntnis-Lehre” or vijfianavada need not 
be directed polemically against Buddhists, nor need it be inclusivisti- 


57 paramārthas tvam evaiko nānyo ’sti jagatah pate | 


tavaisa mahimā yena vyāptam etac carācaram || 1,4.38 | 

yad etad drsyate mürtam etaj jhänätmanas tava | 
bhräntijnänena pasyanti jagarūpam ayoginah | 1,4.39 | 
jūānasvarūpam akhilam jagad etad abuddhayah | 
arthasvarüpam pasyanto bhrämyante mohasamplave || 1,4.40 | 
ye tu jfiánavidah suddhacetasas te 'khilam jagat | 
jhänätmakam prapasyanti tvadrūpam paramesvara || 1,4.41 |. 
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cally appropriated from Buddhists. Rather, it can be (should be) un- 
derstood as a visnuitic version of Samkhya-Yoga teachings. Cogni- 
tion as Highest Reality pervades (vyāpta) all empirical things (ar- 
tha); it can be seen and thus known. That is why those who have 
purified their mind can be called jäanavidah (v. 41), knowers of cog- 
nition; that is why cognition can be called a form of God that can be 
seen. This reality is not the negation of the reality of the empirical 
world, abstracted from its being cognized; it is rather the the- 
ologically founded argument for the unity of everything (everything) 
with regard to divine reality which is its foundation and cause (mate- 
rial cause). 

The logical and ontological problem does not seem to be the rela- 
tion between the different levels of reality, but rather the reality of 
plurality and of differences in view of the uniqueness and singularity 
of the (material) cause (e.g., 5,33.47-49). 

The fact that in the passage just discussed the cross section on vi- 
jūāna overlaps with the cross section on paramārtha is an important 
index for establishing the importance of both words. 

The same observation holds for 1,6.13 where the cross section of 
vijndna overlaps with the cross section on parama-pada. 


They enjoyed living as they wanted; having purified their inner sense, 
free from blemishes due to (maintaining their) observances, (these) pure 
beings lived free from all impediments. 

And when their mind is purified (and) Hari, the pure one, is ever present 
in their purified inner sense, they see pure cognition and thereby the step 
that is called after Visņu.** 


The context speaks about the origin of the varna system and of the 
institution of sacrifice. An important concept is that of purity. Obser- 
vation of dharma makes free of blemishes (nirmala) and is the pre- 
condition for a higher goal. He who has made his inner sense (antah- 
karana) and his mind (manas) pure and has established Hari in him- 
self, *such a person sees Hari, the pure one, and thereby the step that 


55 yathecchäväsaniratäh sarvabädhävivarjitäh | 


suddantahkaranüh suddhah sarvänusthänanirmaläh | 1,6.12 | 
suddhe ca tāsām manasi šuddhe 'ntahsamsthite harau | 
suddhajfiánam prapasyanti visnvakhyam yena tat padam || 1,6.13 | 
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is named after Visnu.” The cognition and the deity, the human mind 
and the object of such (salvific?) vision as well are called pure. Cog- 
nition is in this context another expression for that all-pervasive real- 
ity which is simultaneously God, mind and cosmic principle. 

The formulaic expression (similar to a refrain) about a place or 
condition “which is Visnu’s highest step” known from Rgveda 1,22 
belongs in the ViP to the repertoire of the authors of stotras. But it 
occurs also outside of stotras in passages which stylistically re- 
semble stotras and describe Visnu with hymnic diction (introduction 
1,2.16 and conclusion 6,5.68; tracts like 1,6; 1,22; 2,7; 2,8). It is a di- 
mension of content which ties together different subgenres in this Pu- 
rana. The episodic anchors are the Dhruva episode (who desires the 
highest position and becomes the highest, polar point of the cosmic 
egg) and the Trivikrama episode (the latter not being told extensively 
but mentioned in 3,1.42-43 and 3,2.18). The religious anchor is a so- 
teriology which is linked to an ascetic-meditative-yogic way and 
aims (in analogy to the cosmic localisation of the highest step) at a 
step or level which is above worldly involvement and fetters. The 
milieu to which the ViP can be assigned is therefore (further) charac- 
terized by its respect for the vedic tradition and yogic practices. This 
amounts to a combination of a karmamarga and a renunciatory jūā- 
namarga. If both coexist in the ViP it is tempting to postulate that 
ritually committed brahmins and philosophically inclined samnyā- 
sins were coexisting and perhaps competing in this religious milieu. 

Of the more than hundred relevant testimonies of jfiana/vijfiana, 
so far only two have been discussed, and only one more can be ad- 
ded, viz. chapters 3,17-18, the Mayamoha-episode. The only explicit 
mention of Buddhism and vijfianavada is found in this episode. The 
demons are taught as an anti-vedic doctrine that everything consists 
of cognition. This statement is paraphrased or explained as meaning 
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that the world has no real foundation (ādhāra).*”? Therefore the world 
has the reality of objects of erroneous cognition (3,18.18-19).© 


Mayamoha said: If your desire aims at heaven and at extinction, 0 count- 
er-gods, then enough of that wicked normative regulation involving the 
killing of animals; you should gain awareness! 

You should recognize that all this consists of nothing but cognition. Be 
aware of my words! Those who have gained awareness did proclaim 
thus! 

This world, without foundation and completely corrupted by passion, 
etc., errs around in the straights of existence and aims at the objects of 
an erroneous cognition.*! 


This teaching that the world has no (ontological) foundation does not 
contradict what the ViP otherwise says about vijfiana, if the errone- 
ous cognition consists in taking the objects of desire as real rather 
than recognizing them as one with Visnu.™ God is identified with the 
object of an upanisadic jūānamārga, i.e., with brahman, ātman, pa- 
ramātman without leading to an illusionism. God is “principle”, i.e., 
beginning and foundation of all reality, including everything in the 
cosmos. The cosmos and individual things are real because they are 
forms of God who is their basis and substratum. There are degrees of 


59 Elsewhere in the ViP it is one of God's functions to be the basis or 


foundation of the world. 


$9 Otherwise, error is described as the restriction of perception to the dif- 


ferences between things and the non-perception of what they have in 
common as underlying reality. 


$! mayamoha uvāca: 


svargärtham yadi vo váfichà nirvanärtham athäsuräh | 

tad alam pasughätädidustadharmam nibodhata || 3,18.17 | 
vijfiáónamayam evaitad asesam avagacchata | 

budhyadhvam me vacah samyag budhair evam udiritam || 3,18.18 | 


rāgādidustam atyartham bhrāmyate bhavasamkate || 3,18.19 |. 


6 The general acknowledgement of Vedic dharma, however, will have to 


be understood to imply the rejection of animal sacrifice, while for the 
counter-gods, it is included in the Vedic dharma that makes them invin- 
cible. 
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reality as well as degrees of cognition and the two correspond to each 
other because both have their base (ādhāra) and their material cause 
in the same cognitive substance (vijfíanamaya). This is identical with 
God as another of his forms. God's allness or universality is the point 
of reference for all realities and all cognitions without the lower de- 
grees being eliminated by the higher. Both are anchored in Visnu. 
The condition or method for attaining the higher degrees of cognition 
is an assimilation of cognition and the organs of cognition to the one 
universal reality in and behind all differences. This is achieved by 
yoga, i.e., concretely by purification and abolition of all obstacles. 

Decisive for the evaluation of such a puranic position is whether 
it is deemed a meaningless cliché, a manner of speaking that allows 
for the saying of everything and anything without an identifiable 
standpoint, or whether the allness and universality of Visnu reflects a 
genuine theological or religious commitment which in the course of 
puranic textual history, sectarian rivalries and increasing literary 
shallowness has only later turned into a cliché. The evidence of what 
the stotras say about Visnu and of the conceptual cross sections testi- 
fies to a genuine, multifaceted and thus lively literary and theological 
activity. 

Thus, the Mayamoha episode does not profoundly disturb the 
overall profile of the ViP. It confirms a point of reference for a relati- 
ve chronology (whatever the Buddhologists may offer as the date for 
vijfíanaváda) but does not make the ViP appear as a reaction to vi- 
jūānavāda. The passages on jnänalvijnäna do not reveal a buddhistic 
character (Prägung) of this concept and doctrine. 

Cosmological, theological and spiritual-practical teachings com- 
plement each other and combine in the passages of the ViP that deal 
with cognition; they form a composite yet complex picture of multi- 
ple links and interrelations. A conscious and strong wish to conform 
to the norms of Vedic tradition and to brahminical values and practi- 
ces is an undeniable trait of this picture. 

If the discussed passages made plausible that the ViP documents 
a specific and distinct structure of theological thinking which we 
could compare with other systems (from other texts), if the methods 
of arriving at the system of the ViP are adequate and thus applicable 
to other texts, if the attempt to look at a Purana as a meaningful unity 
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(represented by a conceptual structure on the literary level, e.g., by 
the outline of the text or by use of a literary genre like hymns) did 
not lead to a dead end but to a better understanding of the history of 
Visnuism and of the place of the ViP in it, if, thus, this presentation 
succeeded in turning the assumptions behind any one or all three of 
these “ifs” into acceptable conclusions, then Purana research may 
have made a small step forward, and our understanding of the theolo- 
gy of Visnu may have been expanded. The latter is succinctly sum- 


marized in the following verse from a stotra: 


You are the only one 

considered by the Wise 

as that highest step at the top 

recognized as cognition. 

Nothing that (presently) exists with a form of its own 
is independent from you, 

neither anything past or future 

o you transcendent (highest) Self! 


ekas tvam agryam paramam padam yat | 

pasyanti tvām sūrayo jūānadršyam | 

tvatto nānyat kimcid asti svarūpam | 

yad và bhūtam yac ca bhavyam parätman | 5,11.46 |. 
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Elements for an iconography of Narayana in the Tamil land: 


Balarama and a lost Vaisnava world 


Introduction 


[His] reclining on the milk, [His] dwelling in Arankam [Srirangam] of old, 
[His] sleeping on the banyan[-leaf]: Who would know the earth's unique 
essential Principle, the celestials’ true God, the rare Entity [lying on] water 
the way I have known [Him]?! 


This stanza” by Tirumalicaiyālvār is part of a hymn to a deity called 
Narayana by this author. This saint poet is one of the 12 Alvars, who 
composed the Nālāyirat Tivyappirapantam (or Tivyappirapantam, 
Tiv.), “The Sacred Collection of Four Thousand Verses” (6"—9" c.), an 
early anthology of poems from Tamil Vaisnava Bhakti [Tiv.].* Three 


Tirumalicaiyālvār, Nanmukan Tiruvantāti 3 (Tiv. 2384): 


pālir kitantatuvum pantu arankam mēyatuvum, 
alil tuyinratuvum Gr arivār, — fialattu 

oru poruļai vanavar tam meyp porulai, appil 
aru porulai yan arinta āru. 


There is no critical edition of the Tivyappirapantam. I use the edition of Ja- 
gathratchagan 2002, where the sandhi is deleted, the final short u some- 
times marked and other choices (like punctuation marks) are made — some 
might certainly be criticized but this is beyond my competence. The 
numbering of the stanzas given in brackets refers to this edition. If no 
reference is given, translations of cited texts are mine. 


Translation by Suganya Anandakichenin, to whom heartfelt thanks are due 
for that; for the translation of this stanza, see also, infra, fns 4, 5 and 6. 


Tirumalicaiyalvar is considered one of the first Alvàrs by many authors, 
see Hardy 1983: 265-269, who postulates the 6" or early 7" c. for the first 
Antātis. 
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different manifestations of the god are referred to here:* the deity lying 
on the ocean or creator god, the deity residing in Srirangam, and the 
god child (Krsna) sleeping on a fig-leaf floating on the primordial 
ocean. This is Narayana's “way”, āru. This Tamil word also means 
river and, to my opinion, affords a play on words equating the course of 
a river (aru) and the way (āru) the god who is “aru porul”, “rare En- 
tity”, Supreme Being) manifests himself.* Water defined here as the 
substance of the god thus allows three images of reclining deities to 
merge into one single idol, that of the Srirangam island in the Kavéri 
River [fig. 1 and 2]. 

The icon of Šrīraūgam here praised is an anthropomorphic deity ly- 
ing on a multi-headed snake. The stucco image that is today worshiped 
in this prominent Vaisnava site of South India is popular and well- 
known [fig. 2]." Long before the contemporary representations, the an- 
tiquity of this image is attested through numerous mentions in the Tiv- 
yappirapantam.* The familiar iconography of “the Great one [peru- 


The term pantu, meaning “antique”, may be applied either to the ocean on 
which the god reclines in ancient times or to the site where he manifests, 
Arankam. The latter option was chosen in this translation but the ambiguity 
may also be intentional in order to stress the fact that the river is an 
embodiment of the antique milk-ocean. 


Another term may echo this play of words: fíalam means “world, earth" but 
also “magic”. In this last sense, it comes from the Sanskrit jāla, which has 
two different meanings: “illusion, artifice” as a noun but “watery, aquatic” 
as an adjective. 


One can understand the two porulai of this stanza as direct invocations to 
the god. In the translation by Sri Rama Bharati (in the edition of Jagath- 
rachagan 2002: 681) the celestials appear as the first ones to know the ways 
the deity manifests itself. 


The idol itself may not be viewed by non-Hindus. Not all the details of the 
literary descriptions of the Alvars match the present icon, see Champa- 
kalakshmi 1981: 70 (see infra, fn. 56 for comments on the usage of stucco 
for cult-images of Visnu before the 6*—7* c. CE). But the main scheme is 
this one, as well as peculiar details of the representation to which I will re- 
turn below. 


In the Tivyappirapantam, the deity enshrined in Srirangam is the most 
often mentioned of all the deities linked to a site. The eleven stanzas the 
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mänatikal] of Šrīraūgam”, or “Ananta-näräyana of Šrīrangam”, as the 
deity is called in early inscriptions of the site (10" and 11" c.), is com- 
monly considered a representation of the Narayana aspect of Visnu. It 
is acknowledged that the sculpture had a specific importance in the Ta- 
mil country where reclining deities were the earliest depicted of the 
Vaisnava tradition. The stanza of Tirumalicai underlines the complexity 
of this multi-layered image. Indeed, this image already had a long his- 
tory when it made its appearance at the tip of the Indian peninsula, but 
the specific transformations that it underwent there added to its com- 
plexity. 

This paper examines the iconography used to represent Narayana in 
Srirangam and elsewhere in the Tamil land. The focus will be on one 
aspect in particular, namely, how the elder brother of Krsna, Balarama, 
or Samkarsana,’ was connected to the elaboration of the image and con- 
cept of Narayana. Balarama does not feature prominently in the Tivyap- 
pirapantam where Narayana and Krsna are prominent. Thus, to begin, 
the data of the Tivyappirapantam anthology will be investigated from 


poet Madhura Kavi devotes to another Alvar constitute the only work of 
the Tivyappirapantam where Šrīraūgam does not appear and some works of 
the anthology are devoted entirely to this site/deity. It is particularly pro- 
minent in the 55 strophes of Tontaratippoti to the Lord of Srirangam and in 
the 10 strophes of Tiruppan Alvar, who, both, consecrated their whole 
works to the deity of Srirangam. It is very important in Kulacékarar Alvar 
(31 stanzas of 105). It takes an important place in Periyalvar (35 stanzas of 
473) and Antal (10 stanzas of 173), less important but still considerable 
given the number of stanzas in Tirumankaiyalvar (73 stanzas of 1134), 
comparable thus to the works of Tirumalicai (14 stanzas of 216). $rirangam 
is a minor theme in Poykai (1 stanza of 100), Pūtattālvār (4 stanzas of 100), 
Peyalvar (2 stanzas of 100) and Nammālvār (12 stanzas of 1296). Given 
that Poykai, Pūtattālvār and Peyālvār are considered among the earliest au- 
thors of the Tivyappirapantam, the fact that the site is less important in 
these three works shows how necessary research led on geographical and 
chronological basis is; for steps towards such a survey, see Hardy 1983: 
256-269. 


The elder brother of Krsna is known under various names. Balaräma is 
quite common in the Mahabharata while Samkarsana is used in the Hari- 
vamsa. 
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two perspectives, that are Narayana as a name and the deity lying on a 
snake as a form. A connection between the two is well established in 
the Tivyappirapantam. Still, the scrutiny of the Tivyappirapantam an- 
thology reveals a number of opaque aspects in the development of the 
Narayana cult in the Tamil land. Are specific qualities of the name “Na- 
rayana" associated with a lying snake-deity in Tamil dating before the 
Tivyappirapantam? Is it possible to discern specificities of their asso- 
ciation in the Tamil country? In fact, in the multi-faceted text of the 
Tivyappirapantam, the forms in which Narayana and Krsna are visual- 
ised can be linked to the original appearance of Balarama, one of the 
oldest snake deities of the Vaisnava world. To demonstrate this point, 
an exploration of the Tivyappirapantam will be complemented with 
earlier data from the Tamil region: on the one hand, the Cilappatikaram 
(Cil.), a long poem usually designated as a Tamil epic (6'—7" c.), and, 
on the other, various early sculpted images found in the Tamil lands. 
Balarama is clearly perceptible in these two bodies of work. 

However, the characteristics of many of the reclining Vaisnava 
deities alluded to in the Cilappatikaram or sculpted in the Tamil 
country do not fully correspond with the Tivyappirapantam. They do 
not always correspond either with the model of reclining deities elabo- 
rated earlier and further north on the Gupta territory (4°—-6" c.). Their 
features lead us down the path of ancient Vaisnava trends in the Tamil 
land and to carefully consider the contribution of Samkarsana-Balarama 
to the Narayana thread. To conclude, as a possible clue to ancient Vais- 
nava models that have largely been erased by the passage of time, ex- 
amined will be a hymn from the Paripātal, one of the main anthologies 
of Cankam (39-6), a corpus that appears today as one of the literary 
background elements of the Tivyappirapantam. 

This survey will be based on texts in both Tamil and Sanskrit, toge- 
ther with the sculptural tradition of the Tamil region. The overview it 
provides will perforce be brief, since under consideration is a span of 
time covering more than a millennium and an area corresponding to the 
entire Indian Peninsula. It is thus intended as general presentation only; 
each point certainly deserves a much more detailed study. Among the 
numerous Sanskrit texts, in addition to the Mahābhārata (Mbh; 4" c. 
BCE-4" c, CE) and Puränic texts (a genre thought to have appeared in 
the 4" or 5" c, CE), I have made extensively use of the Harivamša. 
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This khila, (necessary) “complement” of the Mahābhārata usually 
thought to have largely been composed between the Mahabharata and 
the Purāņic literature in terms of genre, mythology—and date as it is 
usually thought to have been composed between the 2" and 4" c. AD. 
As a third basis of the analysis, investigated will be a number of rele- 
vant inscriptions ranging chronologically from a Prakrt epigraph of the 
1% BCE from North India to inscriptions of the 10" century found in 
South India. Identifying some sculptures being a central aim of the 
survey, sculptures form a third basis of the analysis. Even if this proved 
quite elusive, a not unusual outcome, by drawing a link between South 
and North, it highlights the fruitfulness of the confrontation between ar- 
chaeological data and texts, asserting the existence of forms of Hin- 
duism beyond authoritative, often text-based ones. 


Narayana in the Tivyappirapantam: a name to be chanted, 
a form to be seen 


The stanza of Tirumalicai cited first is exemplary of the complexity of 
an anthology that, enriched as it was by a number of earlier sources, of- 
ten contains varying associated levels of realities or forms. In this case, 
posture and water weave traditions of distinct origins together. Naraya- 
na, the Srirangam icon and Krsna are linked one to the other by the 
water on which they lie and by their reclining posture. 

On the one hand, a Sanskritic background is prominent. First, the 
name “Narayana”, which appears in the first stanza of the hymn (nan 
mukanai nārāyaņan pataittan, “Narayana created the Four-faced one 
[Brahma]") keeps Sanskrit characteristics in the whole Tivyappira- 
pantam in contradistinction to many other names given to the deity of 
the Tivyappirapantam.'? The commonality of the use of the name Nā- 
rayana in the Tivyappirapantam, under different spellings, more or less 


10 Some names are properly Tamil, like “Mal”, *Malon", and “Mayon”; 
others are equivalents of Sanskrit names, like “Arankan” and “Näränan”, 
Tamil transpositions for “Ranga” (here transformed into an anthroponym) 
and Narayana. The later appears also as Narayanar or Narayanan and in the 
form of the eight syllabled mantra, tiruvettu eluttu. 
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tamilised, is a token paid to the Sanskrit tradition.'' Secondly, the link 
established between Narayana, the water and the child floating on a fig- 
leaf corresponds to an explanation of the nature of Narayana given in 
several Sanskrit texts.'” It appears in the Mahābhārata”? where the 
sage, Markandeya, who is the unique being to survive the final dissolu- 
tion of the universe, wanders in the primeval ocean. ! One day, Mār- 
kandeya sees a child in a cradle on the branch of a banyan tree, who in- 
vites him to enter inside his body. The sage sees all the worlds inside 
what is then called Supreme Being (mahätman). When he is expelled, 
he sees the god again but this time as a child seated on the banyan tree, 
who explains that he is Narayana, "for the waters (nara) are my course 
(ayanam)" in a verse found in several texts, including the Manusmrti. If 
details differ then from one version of the episode to the other, such as 
the one found in one appendix (1.41) of the Harivamsa and several Pu- 
ränas, the main scheme remains. While roaming in the primeval ocean 
Markandeya meets a sleeping adi-purusa, a primeval being, who swal- 
lows him; when the sage emerges out of this deity, a child, who was 
sleeping on the branch of a banyan tree explains he is Narayana. Our at- 
tention should be drawn here to its similarity with the stanza of the Al- 


For references see Narayanan 1987: 168; for a discussion about the import- 
ance of this name in the Tivyappirapantam, see Young 2007: 181—183; for 
the importance it gained in the Srivaisnava tradition, see Carman/Naraya- 
nan 1989: 159-175. 


On the Tamil side, Cilappatikaram 17.33.1 aru porul ivan enré amarar 
kanam tolutu etta (“Saying ‘he is the supreme being (porul) to determine 
(aru)’, the group of the celestials prayed with joined hands") may be the 
first reference to the mythology of Sanskrit origin transformed into Tamil 
texts to give birth to a new motif. The same formula aru porul is used in 
Cilappatikaram and in Tirumalicai's stanza. 


P See Mbh 3.180221. 


This episode in Sanskrit texts has been the focus of a few recent studies; 
see Brinkhaus 2000, Couture 2007: 73—97. In her PhD dissertation, Lynn 
Marie Ate 1978: 379—385 proposes a survey of the motif in the Tivyappira- 
pantam. 
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vār.” The brief and lyric stanza of the Tivyappirapantam echoes the 
story found in Sanskrit literature; the definition of the deity of Sriran- 
gam as “the substance of water” adapts a traditional Sanskrit etymology 
of the name of Narayana to a Tamil context. 

On another hand, the stanza of Tirumalicai is deeply rooted in the 
Tamil soil. It links the mythology of Narayana with the physical 
characteristics of the site of Sriraigam. The posture of the reclining 
deity mirrors the position of the island in the Kavéri River, which 
provides a tangible representation of the milk-ocean or primeval sea 
[fig. 1]. Moreover, the vision of the child sleeping on a banyan leaf is 
one of these typical Tamil motifs that developed from Sanskrit texts to 
give birth to devotional patterns distinct from their original sources. 
While it did originally develop from Sanskrit texts, it became distinct 
from them. In the early Sanskrit texts, the child does not sleep on a leaf, 
whereas in South India this element becomes part of a grander mythical 
whole, in which the god not only swallows the worlds but spits them 
out.!® 

Such equivalence of deities and places can be considered typical of 
Tamil Bhakti. While praising a deity of such or such place is less com- 
mon in the Vaisnava corpus than in the Saiva Tamil corpus, the Teva- 
ram, in the Tivyappirapantam the iconography of a deity reclining on a 
snake does play an important role in what I would call the bhakti (devo- 
tion) of the place. Allusions to the reclining form are quite prominent in 


15 Mbh 3.187.3: äpo nārā iti proktah samjfiánàma krtam maya | tena näräya- 
no 'smy ukto mama tad dhy ayanam ||. 


In my opinion, this mythological event not found in Sanskrit texts is clearly 
inspired by the episode of Markandeya. Contra Ate (1978: 382) who feels 
uncertain about the parallel between the Tamil motif and early Sanskrit 
texts narrating the vision of Markandeya. L. Ate proposes that the Aurva- 
myth, built around the figure of a destructive fire incarnated in a child, is to 
be associated with the mythological event alluded to in the Tiv. See also 
Carman/Narayanan (1989: 163, fn. 7), who pointed out that the myth of 
Markandeya's vision is not mentioned in itself by the Alvars. However, I 
would underline that Markandeya appears in the characters identified in an 
inscription engraved in the cave of the reclining deity of Namakkal (8" c.? 
see infra, p. 118). 
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the anthology. On the archaeological side, the fact that the earliest re- 
clining Vaisnava deities were cut directly in bedrock was a clear means 
for uniting them with the place at they are worshipped. 

Thus, this single stanza of Tirumalicai appears to set an ancient and 
vast Sanskrit tradition into the Tamil landscape. The same type of adap- 
tation to Tamil literature and/or territory is encountered in many other 
stanzas of the Tivyappirapantam. The name Narayana and the ap- 
pearance of the deity lying on a snake are two of the primary elements 
then used. The association between these two features is not always this 
close as it is in Tirumalicai’s stanza. The name and the form present 
sometimes characteristics of their own quite separately from each other; 
indeed, the variations in the way these two representations of Narayana 
appear in the anthology underlines the uncertainty in their association. 

Since there is not enough space here to cover all their aspects, I will 
just summarize their main characteristics through specific examples. 
For the sake of clarity, I will consider each work of the Tivyappirapan- 
tam in the order they appear in the anthology, taking the vatakalai order 
of it as it is the one of the editions I have used. Such order is not chro- 
nological and the first two authors we encounter, Periyalvar and Antal, 
are certainly not to be considered as the earliest Alvars. Even if there is 
a general consensus on the Antātis as being the earliest works, the 
chronology of the Tivyappirapantam is still much debated and also out- 
side my competence.'’ The approach adopted here keeps in mind that 
each author may also be considered independently. Moreover, the Tiv- 
yappirapantam is a corpus that is not easily cut from a long tradition of 
devotion that did not necessarily focus on “Narayana” as a name or in 
the forms of reclining deities. I will conclude this part of the survey 
with a brief synthesis to compare the relevant data with the position of 
the Antātis, widely acknowledged as the earliest strata of the anthology. 

The Tivyappirapantam opens with a hymn of the Tirumoli by Peri- 
yalvar. This pallāntu, a hymn to invite the deity to wake up, has the 
devotee sing as follows: 


U The main study remains Hardy 1983 (see pp. 261—269 for a summary of 
the issue of chronology); some of his proposals about internal and external 
chronology can be challenged as recently demonstrated in the case of 
Nammalvar case by Wilden 2014: 317—333. 
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You from countryside and city'® who, having the intention to sing ‘homage 

to Narayana’, giving access to the good (nanku ariya), ...'°. 

The awakening of the deity is paralleled to the process of the deity’s 
manifestation. The poem is addressed to “the Lord having for bed a 
hooded snake” (pain nākaņaip pallkontanukku). These verses have 
been chanted in Šrīrangam from at least the 10 century in the presence 
of the deity enshrined there; they are considered to address him explic- 
itly.” 

In the entire Tirumoli of Periyālvār, chanting “Narayana” maintains 
specific virtues. The formula *namo narana” (“homage, o Narayana”, 
with a vocative corresponding to a Tamilised form of nārānan) is asso- 
ciated with the Vedic tradition (Tiv. 438), to which a kind of magic is 
attached. If one chants it at the hour of death, he will not come again on 
this earth (Tiv. 372). But Periyalvar's work is largely devoted to the 
childhood of Krsna. While it includes poems dedicated to sites, inclu- 
ding Srirangam (Tiruvaraūkam), where the Lord has a serpent for a bed 
(arankatt(u) aravaņaip palliyānē), the name Narayana often designates 
Krsna as a child?'—and thus the form lying on a snake engages in unex- 
pected activities, stopping to cry or sucking Yašodā's breast (Tiv. 51). 
When it is said that the deity sleeping on the ocean has come to live in 
the ocean of the poet’s heart, it seems clear that this is the merging of 
distinct deities from other contexts (Tiv. 471). The name Narayana is 
used as a designation for the supreme deity. This supreme deity takes 
various shapes but the foremost of all and the source of all others, in- 
cluding Krsna himself, is that of a deity reclining on a snake. 


'8 The term nakaram translated here by “city” might also be understood as 


"temple". In that case, the poet would be inviting the people in the temples 
(devotees or Brahmins and/or other people specialized in such or such 
service to the god, etc.) like those often mentioned in inscriptions engraved 
in Tamil from the 9% c. onwards. The ambiguity might also be intentional. 


nātum nakaramum nankariya namo nārāyaņāya venru, pätumanamutaip 
pattarullir (Tiv. 4). 


20 [t must be stressed however that while the name Arankam often appears in 


the whole corpus of Periyalvar, it is not mentioned in this very first hymn. 


?! See, for example, *Narayana" being called to bathe (Tiv. 159) or becoming 


the talk of the town when he seduces a young girl (Tiv. 290), etc. 
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In the two works by Antal that follow that of Periyalvar, Narayana is 
again a designation for Krsna, with whom the poetess celebrates her 
own wedding (see Tiv. 556, 563 for instance). While she sings in hon- 
our of KeSava, this one is a form (mūrti) of Narayana (narayanan mūrt- 
ti, kēcavanaip pātavum, Tiv. 480), the god praised with a thousand 
names (Tiv. 514). Those who sing the hymns of Antal are in fact 
repeating the formula *namo nārāyanāya” (“Homage to Narayana’, 
Tiv. 555). The poetess may have wanted to attract the power attached to 
a formula where Sanskrit dative has been kept to the Tamil hymns she 
authors. She often calls her Lord the one who sleeps on the ocean of 
milk (see Tiv. 475, 551) or the one who takes his place on a serpent-bed 
(Tiv. 524). In the decade to the Lord of Srirangam this form is duly 
acknowledged (see Tiv. 608). He is described as the “One of Tiruvaran- 
kam who lies upon a snake whose mouths [spit] fire” (tīmukattu nāka- 
nai mēl cērum tiruvarankar, Tiv. 607—616). As in Periyalvar’s hymns, 
the name Narayana and the form of a deity lying on a snake function as 
a reference name and a reference shape. They are not always explicitly 
associated with one another but in the two worlds of sound and sight 
they seem to play an equivalent role. 

The next Alvar of the anthology, Kulacékarar, sings the deity of $ri- 
rangam quite extensively, calling his Lord “Narayana”. This deity is 
said to lie on a snake-bed: 

In the middle of the Ponni river (Kāvēri), provided with firm banks, 

The Lord whose body is dark as the sea has taken his bed in lying down on 

the snake of Tiruvarankam. 

With the desire to be satisfied in seeing him to the fill of his eyes, 

The one provided with a parasol and a heroic army, whose victories bright- 

en the sword, 

The king of Kūtal, the generous Kulacékarar, 

composed this hymn, as a garland of rhythmic Tamil. 

Those who master it shall attain the feet of Narayana [Naranan] of auspi- 

cious shining.” 


? Kulacékarar 1.11 (Tiv. 657): 
titarvilanku karaip ponni natuvu pāttut tiruvarankattu aravu anaiyil palli 
kollum 
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In Kulacékarar’s work, “for their tongue to be bruised, saying ‘Naraya- 
na’” (nāttalumpu ela nāraņā enru, Tiv. 661), the devotees of the Lord 
of Srirangam (Arankan) invoke Narayana in a kind of ecstasy. The poet 
repeatedly describes the Lord of Tiruvarankam (tiruvarankap peruna- 
karul)? as a god lying 

on the resplendent king of serpents called Anantan, a bed of effulgent 

whiteness shining with ornaments on which he resides (aravaracap perifi- 

coti anantan ennum anivilankum uyar vellai yanaiyai mēvi, Tiv. 647). 

The connection between the deity and the land where the temple stands 
is established by the Kavéri River whose waters lap the feet of a snake- 
reclining Lord. The brilliance of the deity, and more specifically of his 
snake counterpart who sometimes spits fire, is often stressed. 

In the five works that follow, namely, the Tirucantaviruttam, which 
is the first composition of Tirumalicai to appear in the Tivyappira- 
pantam, the two works of Tontaratippoti, the poem by Tiruppan, and 
the one by Maturakavi, the name Narayana is not met. This is surpris- 
ing as the deity of “Arankam surrounded by the Golden River” (ponni- 
cul aranka(m), Tiv. 870) and the form of the deity lying on the snake 
are often encountered—with the exception of the poem by Maturakavi, 
a hymn in honour of another Alvar (Nammālvār). Tontaratippoti gives 
the exact unusual position of a representation facing south: 

Having seen the blackness (mā) sleeping on a snake, our father, the deity 


(katavul) of the ocean-hue, looking towards Lanka in the Southern direc- 
tion, showing his back in the Northern direction, having placed his foot in 


katalvilanku karuméni yammänrannaik kannarak kantu ukakkum kātal 
tannāl 

kutaivilanku viral tanaik korra on val kūtalar kon kotai kulacēkaran cor 
ceyta 

nataivil anku tamil mālai pattum vallār nalantikal nāraņan atikkil nan- 
nuvārē. 


2 The word nakar used here can be understood as meaning a town, or city, or 


an abode, or a mansion, (see supra, fn. 18 on nakaram). It could thus allude 
either to the city of Srirahgam or more precisely to the temple where the 
deity is enshrined. 
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the Western direction, having put his head in the Eastern direction, alas my 
body melts, what can I do, people of the world!?* 


“Narayana” reappears in the three works by the most prolific of the Al- 
vars, Tirumankaiyālvār, which are next in the Tivyappirapantam (ac- 
cording to the vatakalai order here followed). According to the motto 
of the first hymn in this series, Narayana is the main name of the deity: 
“I have discovered the name ‘Narayana’” (nān kantukonten narayana 
ennum nāmam, Tiv. 948—957). Still, the name “Narayana” is not so 
frequent in these three compositions. Although the god is said to be ly- 
ing on a snake and surrounded by the swift waters of the Kavéri, in the 
five hymns to the deity of the site of Srirangam (Tiv. 1378—1427), the 
name Narayana is not mentioned.” On the contrary, the name applies to 
deities associated with sites like Nankūr and Tirumaliruficolai, where a 
reclining form is not the main idol, and while a deity reclining on a sna- 
ke is nonetheless very present from the beginning of the Periyatirumoli 
to the end, with similar formulas." Finally, Tirumankaiyälvär asso- 
ciates Narayana with “Nara”, repeating the famous pair Nara-Näräyana 
of the Vārāyaņīya of the Mahābhārata (see nara-naranan-é, Tiv. 1218, 


2% Tiv. 890: kutaticai mutiyai vaittuk kunaticai pātam nitti, 


vataticai pinpu kāttit tenticai yilankai nokki, 
katalnirak katavul entai aravanait tuyilumā kantu, 
utal enakk(u) urukumālē efi ceykén ulakattīrē. 


25 The word nämam has several meanings other than “name”, such as the 


name of the mark worn by the Vaisnava devotees or “reputation, fame". 
The Tamil vocative of Narayana denotes the usage of a formula of homage. 
One should say “O Narayana”. 


26 The site of Srirangam is also mentioned in individual stanzas of many other 


hymns by Tirumankaiyalvar. 


27 See “saying ‘O you the supreme one (paramā)” lying on the bed that is an 


auspicious (nal) snake having one thousand hoods”, panankal āyiram utai- 
ya nal aravu anaip pallikol paramā enru (Tiv. 963), or “supreme light ly- 
ing on the bed that is a snake...", pampin anaip palli kontay paraūcētī (Tiv. 
2028). 
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1552; naran-ē nāraņan-ē, Tiv. 1611; nara-nāraņan dy, “having become 
Nara-Näräyana”, Tiv. 1898).78 

Therefore, in the works by Tirumankaiyalvar, although equivalence 
seems clear between Narayana as a name and the deity lying on a snake 
as a form, these two ways of referring to the god are also used quite in- 
dependently from each other. 

Narayana appears in the formula “homage to Narayana” (namo nā- 
rand ennum, Tiv. 2138; namo nāraņā enru, Tiv. 2176) in the following 
work, by Poykaiyalvar, whereby the poet's tongue praises the one 
having a serpent for a bed (Tiv. 2144). The equivalence between Nara- 
yana (name) and the lying deity (form) is clear-cut in this piece. Still 
the reclining form is encountered more frequently than the name Nara- 
yana. 

The next Alvar, Pūttatālvār, uses Narayana (nāraņan), as the name 
of the deity from the very beginning of his work diversely called, of 
course, in the various places he manifests (see Tiv. 2183). The name 
saves from hell (Tiv. 2247) and Pūttatālvār is enlightened by his vision 
of the deity, saying: 

I have seen the [light of the] day (pakal), I have seen Narayana, first I saw 

him in my dreams, then in reality... (Tiv. 2262).? 


The form of the god lying on a snake is also found, as for instance in 
Tiv. 2277: 


The Lord of Attiyūr rides a bird, sleeps on a snake provided with spots of 
bright gems [...].°° 
Yet, such references are infrequent in this work, whereas many sacred 


sites are cited, including Srirangam. Thus, the form lying on a snake 


2 On this pair in the Tamil country, see Champakalakshmi 1981:165-167. 
However, I do not think that the mentions of those two in the Tivyappira- 
pantam correspond to the two vibhavas (manifestations) of this name in 
Päficarätra texts, because they appear with none of the other vibhavas. 


9 Tiv. 2262: pakal kanten nàrananaik kanten kanavil mikak kantén mintu 


avanai meyyē. 


30 Tiv. 2277: attiyaran puļlaiyūrvān, animaniyin tutti cēr nákattin mel tuyil- 


van [...]. 
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does not appear here as an equivalent of the name Narayana but as one 
of the many shapes the supreme deity may assume. 

The Alvar that follows, Pēyālvār, uses the name Narayana to pay 
homage to the one who has many names (Tiv. 2289). References to the 
deity lying on a snake are quite often found. As in Periyalvar’s Tirumo- 
li, the deity came to abide in the heart of the poet (Tiv. 2296) and ac- 
complishes the feats of the Krsna biography (see, for instance, Tiv. 
2311). 

The stanza presented at the opening of this paper has already de- 
monstrated how much Narayana imbued with his presence the Antati of 
Tirumalicai, which comes next in the anthology. The name Narayana 
appears throughout the work, from the first stanza (Tiv. 2382) to the 
last where the conclusion states that Narayana (näranan) is the cause 
(karanan), what has been learnt (karravai) and what must to be studied 
(karpavai), (Tiv. 2477)?! “Narayana” appears regularly (Tiv. 2388, 
2394, 2395, 2412, 2453, etc.) and is to be recited (Tiv. 2445). Here too, 
as we have already seen with Antal and Kulacékarar, the Lord reclines 
in the ocean on a fire-spitting serpent (Tiv. 2391). The equivalence be- 
tween the deity lying on a snake and the name of Narayana is delineat- 
ed precisely. 

In the three short works by Nammalvar that follow, Narayana as a 
deity seems to fade away. The name appears as one of the names of 
Krsna but among many others (Tiv. 2649). It is used more often in the 
longer Tiruvaymöli. As in several other works of the Alvars “Narayana” 
is prominent here; the specificity is attached to the chanting of the 
name, which is infused with special powers, like in the decade 10.5 
(Tiv. 3935—3945) where “Naranan” the designation of the Lord re- 
clining on the serpent, is said to be tirunāmam (an auspicious name, 
title, etc.). On the other hand, the deity of Nammālvār is rarely said to 
recline on a serpent, even if the decade 2.8 of the Tiruvāymoli is ad- 
dressed to a deity sleeping on a snake (a hymn considered to be sung in 
honour of the sleeping deity of Trivandrum). Nonetheless, this form is 
occasionally mentioned (see, for instance, Tiv. 3818). 


51 Tiv. 2477: kāraņan ni karravai ni karpavai ni, nal kiricai, náranan nī nan- 
ku arinten nàn. 
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It also appears when the deity is said to be the one having a lotus in 
his navel, like in other works of the Tivyappirapantam but more pro- 
minently here (parpa-nāpan, see Tiv. 3084—3085). This is the form of 
the creator god sleeping on a snake, a lotus appearing in his navel. It is 
difficult, however, to perceive in Nammälvär’s works a clear equiva- 
lence between Narayana as a name and the deity lying on a snake as his 
primary form. 


Such—too brief—survey is to be complemented by other texts, by 
archaeology and by elements for a chronology of the Alvars as follows. 

First, regarding the Sanskrit background of the name, some scholars 
have already pointed out the usage of Narayana as a mantra in the Tiv- 
yappirapantam (see Narayanan 1987: 11, 49, 117, 165; Young 2007: 
182—183). It must be stressed that this is the only Vaisnava god name 
that comes directly from the Sanskrit tradition. While it is tamilised in 
some stanzas,*” usage of a Sanskrit dative is noticeable in others. Sec- 
ondly, this name is very present in the earliest works of the corpus, the 
Antatis. Thirdly, the importance of the name Narayana can be com- 
pared with the prominence of the site of Srirangam in the Tivyappira- 
pantam, but the positions of this name and this site are not linked to one 
another and the references to the name and the site are of a different na- 
ture. Srirangam is thus less mentioned in the Antātis than in most of the 
other works, while the name Narayana is often encountered there. In 
contradistinction, the name “Narayana” is absent from some of the 
works of the anthology, while Srirangam is present in all of them, as is 
the deity lying on a snake.” Fourthly, regarding the link between Närä- 


? On the power attached to the name of Narayana as the tirumantra, referring 
to the sacred eight syllables in the Srivaisnava community (including in its 
Tamilised form “Naranan”), see Narayanan 1987: 117. 


53 See, supra, fn. 8. The name of the deity as Ranganatha is a related thread. 


The “scene” (ranga in Sanskrit, arankam in Tamil) alluded to in this name 
is the universe itself where the deity takes several forms. The locus of his 
incarnation is “the scene", Arankam or Srirangam, a name the place 
already had in Cankam literature (see infra, fn. 54). If this name may 
correspond, as it does in the Tamil tradition, to the stage where the god 
listens to the hymns of the Tivyappirapantam, the Sanskrit strand cannot be 
ignored. The form the god takes at this place or on that stage “Arankam”, 
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yana as a name and the reclining deity of Srirangam, it is important to 
point out that this deity is mainly known in the Tivyappirapantam as 
the one of Arankam that is the deity of a place. In some poems, this god 
is clearly referred to as the deity of the temple (nakar, koyil) of Tiruva- 
raükam, i.e., Srirangam. The earliest known inscriptions of the site 
present a similar picture. First these call the deity the god of Tiruvaran- 
kam. Then, in some inscriptions from the 11" century, the presence of 
the snake part of the god is signaled by a designation of the god that 
was not encountered before: Ananta-Nārāyaņa. The case of Srirangam, 
which is the most prominent site of the Tivyappirapantam, appears to 
be exemplary: the physical form of the deity reclining on a snake con- 
stitutes the main link between the name Narayana and the site. 

Thus, while chanting of the name Narayana appears a prominent 
feature of the textual universe of the Tivyappirapantam, the physical 
characteristics of the sites reveal themselves to be an important element 
in allowing this name to be pronounced, while the form, i.e., lying on a 
snake, has autonomy of its own. The latter may be the link between a 
name of which the Sanskrit origin was acknowledged and the sites of 
the Tamil land where Vaisnavism is accommodated. But the Tivyappi- 
rapantam is a vast body of poems by several authors. If the case of Śrī- 
rangam is definitely archetypal, the variety of the treatments in the an- 
thology of the name Narayana as well as of the form of a deity reclining 
on a serpent is no small matter. In other words, is it always relevant to 
try to untangle one from the other in the Tivyappirapantam? The snake 
form is firmly associated with the mythology of Narayana as a supreme 
deity, even if the name “Narayana” is not always used to designate it. 
Thus, allusions to this form function as a reminder of a supreme being 


i.e., a materialization of a mythical element, is to be conceived like a first 
manifestation of the deity or a pre-manifestation of the deity, or as the 
source of all of them and the universe itself. It is a link between the non- 
manifest and the manifested world. Each and every temple/site attached to 
the Tivyappirapantam may be considered from this perspective; the con- 
cept gains a specific importance in Sriraigam, “The Sacred stage”, be- 
cause—I think—the physical characteristics of the site allow for a materiali- 
zation of a deity lying on waters and/or this stage where the Lord mani- 
fests. 
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having several names. One of these is “Narayana”. Its specificities are 
not apparent enough to assert that its link with the reclining form has its 
source in Sanskrit texts. 

The specific characteristics of Narayana as a name and of its figures 
reclining on a snake as a form, together with special features of the Sri- 
rangam site, are found more manifest in the Cilappatikaram, a text cor- 
responding to an earlier stage of the Vaisnava movement in the Tamil 
land. Some passages in the thirty cantos of this Jain long poem are pre- 
bhaktic in a number of ways, since they present praises in honour of 
precise, personalized deities. In doing so, the text speaks of specific 
places and forms—while also introducing Narayana. 


Vaisnava deities in the Cilappatikaram 


The Cilappatikāram tells the story of a faithful wife, Kannaki, who is 
married to Kovalan. Kannaki’s husband is killed in the city of Maturai 
to which the second book of the epic is devoted. Canto 17 evokes the 
celebration of rituals to conjure the absence of Kovalan, gone for Matu- 
rai. These rituals are celebrated in a cowherd camp in honour of this as- 
pect of the Vaisnava deity brought up in a cowherd settlement, that is 
Mayavan, one of the Tamil names of Krsna. The canto ends with a vi- 
sion of the god being praised, saying: 

Eyes are not eyes that haven’t seen the dark Lord 

With red feet, eyes and lips; 

The great Lord, Mayavan, who appeared as a god 

And clasped the entire world in his navel 

Of the flowering lotus. Eyes are not eyes 

That blink on seeing the Lord.** 


34 Cil. 17.36. 1-5; trans. by Parthasarathy 2004: 178: 
Periyavanai mayavanai pér ulakam ellam 
viri kamala unti utai vinnavanai kannum 
tiruvatiyum kaiyum tiruvayum ceyya 
kariyavanai kandta kan enna kanné 
kan imaittuk kanpar tam kan enna kanne. 


The text is from the U.Vé. Caminataiyar edition. I have split the sandhi. 
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The stanza that follows gives the name of this deity. It appears in the 
last line, like a revelation: 


Tongues are not tongues that haven’t praised the Lord 
Who frustrated the wiles of foolish Kamsa; 

Who went as an envoy of the Pandavas to the sound 
Of Vedic chants, and was praised in all four directions 
By a hundred people. Tongues are not tongues 


That haven't uttered the name “Narayana”.*> 


As in the Tivyappirapantam, Narayana appears here as a name to be 
sung. Also found here is a specific play on words, the Tamil term for 
tongue, nd, and the initial syllable of “Narayana”. The devotee sees his 
deity as the one having a lotus in his navel. This is the parpa-nāpan, the 
one having a navel of lotus, mentioned in the Tivyappirapantam like 
the one lying on the snake. From the Sanskrit tradition (and the earliest 
known sculptures located in North India) the navel from which the lotus 
grows belongs to a reclining anthropomorphic figure. Thus, in this Ta- 
mil praise, the devotee chants the god under his name of Narayana 
while visualising him under the form of a reclining figure with a lotus 
issuing from its navel. This association is similar to evocations met in 
many poems of the Tivyappirapantam. 

Considered in the light of the entire Cilappatikaram, these stanzas 
do not match the Tivyappirapantam very closely however. To provide a 
complete overview of non-buddhist, non-jain deities in the Cilappatika- 
ram is beyond the reach of this paper. But certain elements on the Vais- 
nava side of the picture can be investigated. In the clusters of temples 
mentioned as located in such or such city, Vaisnava gods appear; also 
Vaisnava deities of specific places and forms are integral parts of the 
scenery. Within these two categories, snake-deities are prominently 
mentioned—and they do not always correspond with the reclining Nara- 
yana of the Tivyappirapantam. 


55 Cil 17.37, 2-5; trans. by Parthasarathy 2004: 178: 
katantānai nūrruvarpāl nal ticaiyum porra 
patarnt’ aranam mulanka paficavarkkut tutu 
natantānai ēttāta nā enna nave nārāyaņā ennä nā enna nave. 
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Canto 5 of the Cilappatikaram describes a festival dedicated to In- 
dra in the city of Pukar. The “temple of the White one who has a bright 
coiled body” (val valai meni valiyon köyilum, Cil.5.171), thus having a 
snake as body appears here together with the temple of Indra and the 
temples of the great Lord (periyon, i.e., Siva), of the six-faced one (Mu- 
rukan) and of the blue deity (nila meni netiyon, Krsna). The temple of 
the white, bright, coiled body can safely be said to be a temple dedicat- 
ed to Balarama. The traditional iconography of Balarama, the elder 
brother of Krsna to which we will return, is one of a nāga, i.e., a multi- 
headed snake doubling a human figure by running along his back. 

Such form presents many common traits with the one used to repre- 
sent Narayana in the Tamil land. The association between Balarama 
with Narayana himself is remarkably close and early: as we will see in 
more detail later, Balarama is an embodiment of Narayana according to 
textual sources; he was one of the first known representations in the 
sculpted tradition. Their association necessitates the mediation of Krs- 
na, and this deity is also duly mentioned in Canto 5, as the blue deity of 
the Pukar temples. How to distinguish Balarama and Narayana in this 
case? The white color that is typical of Balarama is put forwards as dis- 
tinctive and the reclining posture associated with the iconography of 
Narayana is not mentioned. Their association necessitates the mediation 
of Krsna, who is also duly mentioned in Canto 5, as the blue deity of 
the Pukar temples. 

In canto 9, the temple of the “white snake-deity of Pukar” is again 
mentioned (pukār vellainakar tam kottam, 9. 10). It appears in a list 
composed otherwise of deities typical of the Tamil land, namely the 
deity of the city of Pukar, Murukan and Macattan, elements linked to a 
Vedic background, like the thunderbolt of Indra (to whom a temple is 
dedicated), and gods that can be considered pan-Indian, such as the sun 
and the moon. Neither Siva nor Visnu appears in one of their usual 
forms in this passage and a Vaisnava devotional strand is represented 
by Balarama only. 


?6 The temple of the tree of the immortals and the temple of the Nirgrantha 
(the Jain deity) are also included in the list. 
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In canto 10, when Kannaki and Kovalan leave their native town of 
Pukar, they first circumscribe “the temple of the One having the color 
of sapphire (mannivannan) who rests in yogic sleep on the snake of 
beautiful lustre.”*” This Pukar temple is of a deity of contrasted colors, 
of a dark Lord sleeping on a luminous snake. In such a deity one can 
recognize the figure of Narayana as praised in the Tivyappirapantam. 
The brilliance of the snake-part, however, points towards one specifici- 
ty of Balarama, to whom a temple was dedicated in Pukar. 

In canto 11, when leaving *Arankam" (Srirangam), Kannaki and 
Kovalan met a Brahman who declares that he wants “to see with his 
own eyes" (1. 52-53): 

[The one who] like a blue cloud on a vast and golden Mountain, 

having expanded on milk, is stretched lying, 

the rare splendor possessing a head which has the capacity of being ex- 

panded into one thousand so it is praised and worshipped by many as the 

bed of sleep [or “as his half”, payal], 

in the Kaviri of expanded waves, the vast, big, island, 

the reclining beauty of the Tiru-chested One.” 


The precise object of the vision is not so clear. Two main elements 
seem equated with each other: a reclining deity whose head expands 
into a thousand and an island (turutti). But the island may as well be 
part of a comparison concerning only the bed or half of the deity as 
given in the last line of the passage. What is clear is that a deity lying 
on a snake provided with many (a thousand) heads is described and that 
this deity has two colors: a dark, cloud-colored part, and a golden, lus- 


57 Cil. 10.9—10: ani kiļar aravin arituyil amarnta 
manivannan köttam valam ceyāk kalintu. 


?8 Cil 1.3540: [...] nila mēkam netumpor kunrattup 


pālvirint(u) akal(am)atu patintatu pola 
āyiram virittelu talaiyutai aruntirar 
pāyar pallip palartolu tētta 

viritiraik kaviri viyanperu turuttit 
tiruvamar märpan kitanta vannamum. 


The Tamil word payal (pāyar) means “bedding, sleep” or “half”. This may 
be an intended pun. 
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trous one, like the pattern already depicted in canto 10. This pattern is 
well attested in ancient Sanskrit texts where the “dark” Krsna finds an 
ideal complement in the whiteness of his brother Balarama. I assume 
Srirangam is being used to stress the complementarity of those two 
gods, united in the island’s silhouette. 

The deity lying on a snake of Srirangam is thus clearly acknowled- 
ged in the Cilappatikāram, where it is described along patterns of com- 
parison encountered in earlier Sanskrit texts. Two deities are intrinsical- 
ly linked to each other, in the double body of a reclining snake-deity, 
where the dark, human body of Krsna is contrasted with the bright, 
multi-hooded nāga, who is Balarama. 

In canto 14, a temple of Balarama in Maturai is mentioned. It is de- 
scribed as “the temple of the white one brandishing a plough” (mēliv 
alan uyartta vellai nakaramum, 14.9).5? The plough is a characteristic 
attribute of this deity as much as the white is his color. 

In additions to the mentions of the god having the world in his navel 
and the chanting of Narayana already referred to, canto 17 contains sev- 
eral references to Balarama as the elder, ^Munnai", who, white “as the 
moon” (mati puraiyum, 17.26), dances with Krsna and the young fe- 
male one “Pinnai” (see 17.14, 17, 26—28). But a snake form is not stat- 
ed, while another snake deity of the Vaisnava domain appears with the 
serpent Vasuki used as a rope in the myth of the churning of the ocean 
(17.32). 

In canto 26, in the book of Vafici, the Céra capital, “the snake deity 
who bears the firm earth bows his head”.*° A little later in the same 
canto some pray to the deity “who resides in a yogic sleep at Atakama- 
tam”.*! In canto 30, the same temple is mentioned (l. 51, ātaka mātat 
taravaņaik kitanton). Today the deity of Ātakamātam is considered to 
be one of Trivandrum, a seashore deity sleeping on a snake-god. 


3° The plough is the characteristic attribute of Balarama in texts; it is attested 


in archaeology as early as the Ai Khanoum coins dated to the 2° c. BCE 
(see infra, p. 119). 


4 Cil. 26.34: uravu man cumanta aravut talai panippa. 


^ Cil. 26.62: ātakamātatt(u) arituyal amarnton. 
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Vaisnava deities having snake-forms are thus rather common in the 
Cilappatikaram. They must be understood against the general back- 
ground of other references in this text to Vaisnava gods. In canto 6, 
three forms of Visnu (Krsna, “the deity who measured the earth”, and 
the deity who fights Baņa) are listed as dancers, together with Siva, Kā- 
ma, Durga and some goddesses including Tiru (Laksmi), a warrior-like 
goddess, and Indra’s wife. In canto 11, after a description of the snake- 
deity of “Turutti” (Srirangam), Netiyon (a Tamil name for Visnu as 
“the tall one”) of Vēnkatam is described, as holding a discus and a 
conch, having the color of clouds, and appearing on the peak of the hill 
(Cil. 11.41—42). In the same canto, a hill is described, that is said to be 
devoted to Tirumal (1. 91). The description that follows mentions three 
holy ponds inside a cavern and the Cilamparu, a river that flows at the 
foot of the hill. This is identified as the Vaisnava site of Tirumalirufico- 
lai. There the devotee is to recite the mantras of five and eight syllables 
(1. 128—129). The deity praised here has a decorated bird for a banner (1. 
136). Later, in the same canto, the Lord of the high crown, who measu- 
red the whole earth, is mentioned (nil nilan katanta netumuti annal). 
Canto12 is dedicated to the goddess. She is said to be Mal's (Visnu's) 
sister (1. 68). In addition to the passages already cited, Krsna and his 
younger consort Pinnai are consistently present in canto 17, where vari- 
ous feats of Krsna are given (lifting the Govardhana mount, stealing 
butter, etc.) but also the churning of the ocean. At the beginning of can- 
to 18 the leading devotee of the rituals celebrated in canto 17 goes to 
adore the feet of Netumal, on the banks of the Vaiyai (the river that 
flows in Maturai). In canto 22 (1. 60), Netiyon is used as a term of com- 
parison for one of the four guardian-deities of Maturai. Several charac- 
teristics of another guardian-deity are the same as those of Balarama's 
(plough, color of pure gold). The plough is among the characteristic at- 
tributes of still a third deity.? In canto 25, a river is compared to the 
garland on the chest of Netiyon (l. 21). 


? Many lines of this canto do not appear in all manuscripts. They may there- 
fore be considered as interpolated and I cite here only the lines appearing in 
all manuscripts (translated by Parthasarathy 2004: 196). Still, the lines that 
were probably interpolated may be relevant from a historical point of view. 
In these, the four guardian deities of Kütal (kaval teyvam) correspond to 
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In the Vaisnava domain as portrayed in the Cilappatikāram, it is 
conspicuous that a great number of snake-deities appear. Moreover, in 
each city—after which are named the three books of the Epic, Pukar, 
Maturai and Vafici—there is a Vaisnava snake form. The deity of Sri- 
rangam adds an important site to these three. The description of the god 
sleeping in the middle of the Kāvēri River is the longest of any Vaisna- 
va deity met in the text, save the one devoted to the deity of Vēnkatam. 
At first glance, the significance of snake forms in the Cilappatikaram 
corresponds to that found in the Tivyappirapantam, where there are also 
numerous deities said to be reclining on a multi-hooded snake. Similar- 
ly, the prominence of the deities of Srirahgam and Vénkatam in the Ci- 
lappatikaram is similar to what is found in the devotional anthology of 
which these two are the most important deities. Still, even if the corre- 
spondence between the name and the form of the reclining deity in can- 
to 17 corresponds to what can be considered an important tendency of 
the Tivyappirapantam, this is the only passage in the whole epic where 
the name Narayana is encountered. The names given to Vaisnava dei- 
ties are diverse (Tirumal, Netiyon, Netumāl, Mayavan, and also formu- 
las like uvanac céval uyartton, the one having a garuda for mount, etc.) 
but Narayana is not common. This name to be chanted is not attached 
to any of the Vaisnava deities associated with precise sites, nor does it 
appear in precise circumstances, with the exception, perhaps, of the hill 
near Maturai where a mantra of eight syllables must be recited. How 
the link between these two (name and form) was established, and 
whether such a link was important in the period of the composition of 


four different modes of life: Brahmins, warriors (the one compared to Neti- 
yon), merchant-class and t farmers. The last two deities are much less clear 
than the first two. The third one holds the plough and is clearly stated being 
the deity of the farmlands. Still, this god also holds a scale, is said to be the 
god of the merchants and is compared to the god having the moon in his 
coiffure (Siva). The fourth deity is of the farmers, also holds a plough and 
is connected to agricultural work. The third and the fourth deities of this 
group are redundant in numerous ways and both can be associated with Ba- 
larama, but Balarama's characteristic being white is attributed only to the 
third god. The group does not correspond to the one given elsewhere (and 
later) as an explanation of the ancient name of nānmatakūtal for the city, 
see Gros 1968: xxvii-xxix, Hardy 1983: 236—237, see also infra, fn. 112. 
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the Cilappatikāram is unclear. On another hand, Balarama the plough 
bearer is one of the prominent snake deities of the Cilappatikaram. In- 
deed, he is much more present than would be expected after reviewing 
the Tivyappirapantam. 

The archaeology of the Vaisnava sites in the Tamil country helps 
clarifying the matter. It confirms the antiquity of specific snake deities 
in the Tamil land suggested by the Cilappatikāram and the Tivyappira- 
pantam. It may allow one to outline how these were linked with Nārā- 
yana, as a name and concept. 


Archaeology of reclining deities in the Tamil Country 


The literary descriptions of the deity of Srirangam presented in the Ci- 
lappatikaram and the Tivyappirapantam often emphasize natural set- 
tings which imbue the image with a sort of self-manifested (svayam- 
bhu) character. A similar physical correspondence is also noticeable in 
the earliest known South Indian shrines of Vaisnava deities. A vast ma- 
jority of them is consecrated to reclining deities [fig. 3 and 4].? The 
rock-cut Vaisnava deity in the Shore Temple of Mahabalipuram was 
originally surrounded by the waving sea,“ as is clearly indicated by its 


^5 For surveys of these images see Soundara Rajan 1967, Champakalakshmi 
1981: 66—79, and Parimoo 1983. The gigantic reclining god of the site of 
Undavalli in Andhra Pradesh (close to Vijayawada) was probably carved 
before the sculptures found in Tamil Nadu but its date is debated (6 *—7'^ 
c.). This much damaged sculpture has been reworked in stucco and it is to- 
day difficult to be sure of the original iconography. Still, this rock-cut piece 
is situated in a cave and seems to share many of the characteristics with 
images of the Tamil land produced from the 8" or 9" century, like the two 
arms of the main deity and the many secondary characters waging war 
against Madhu and Kaitabha. 


^^ Another deity lying on a snake has also been carved in the 7" century at the 


same site, Mahabalipuram, but, considering its present position, on a side 
wall of a cave, it was probably not a cult-image, or not the main cult-image 
of the so-called Mahisamardini cave where it is located. 
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location as well as by texts, both in Sanskrit and Tamil.“ The deity of 
the temple of Vehka in Kaficipuram lies in the water of a river, already 
referred to in a Cankam work, the Perumpāņārrupatai as well as in the 
Tivyappirapantam.* The deity of Trivandrum worshipped today along 
the sea might be the one of the Céra country mentioned in the Cilappa- 
tikaram." At these four sites, I think that real water was part of the re- 
presentation: the cyclic floods of the rivers in $rirangam and Vehka, the 
tides of the sea in Mahabalipuram and Trivandrum were used to enact 
the phenomenon of destruction and creation that shapes the mythology 
of the deity reclining on a snake [fig. scenery 2]. 

The reclining deity of Pukar mentioned in the Cilappatikaram may 
have been similar since the city stood on the mouth of a river. Archaeo- 
logically, the original site of Pukar has not been located precisely 
enough to say more about this deity however. The situation is quite the 


^5 See the poem of Tirumankaiyalvar (Tiv. 1088—1107) on the deity reclining 
on earth (talacayanan), in Katalmallai, the “sea-richness” that is Mahabali- 
puram. I consider this hymn (end of the 8* c.-beginning of the 9?) as a 
testimony to the specificity of the iconography of the image when calling 
the deity “the one reclining on the earth”. The snake part does not appear 
here. This unusual characteristic would have been acknowledged by the 
poet, who reminds the devotee of the presence of the sea with the formula 
katalmallai talacayanan, the one reclining on the earth in the sea-richness. 
In a Sanskrit work attributed to Dandin (8'-9" c.?), the Avantisundarika- 
tha, a carving of Visnu reclining on a snake (bhujaga-vara-sayanam-anu- 
grhnatah, 1. 13 on p. 13 in the edition of K.S. Mahadeva Šāstrī) situated in 
Mahāmallapuram is said to have its lotus-feet brushed by the sea (uru-ta- 
raūga-hasta-samvāhyamāna-pāda-pankajasyormi-mālino; see also 1. 19 on 
p. 14 where the body of the god is beaten by the waves). This text may be 
much later than often accounted for and this testimony may have nothing to 
do with the image of the Shore Temple—where no snake is represented 
contrary, to what is said in the description in this text. Still, the mention of 
the waves of the sea attests to the ocean being known in medieval times in 
the representation of a reclining Visnu in Mahabalipuram, be it that of the 
Shore Temple or another one at the same site; on the later possibility, see 
Francis 2009: 356—359, fn. 200; for the use of the waters of the sea in the 
scenery, see Smith 1996. 


46 See Champakalakshmi 1981: 38. 
? See Champakalakshmi 1981: 37-39. 
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same for Maturai. The references in the Cilappatikaram to a temple de- 
dicated to a snake-deity are rather vague, while the archaeology of what 
is today a bustling city—one that has for long been an epicenter of Ta- 
mil literature—is difficult to handle. I will take a closer look at this in 
the last part of this paper. 

Still, archaeology has uncovered information at several other sites 
where, carved directly in bedrock, Vaisnava icons attest to an early ar- 
rangement with nearby surroundings which may have been sought out 
specifically.“ In the Vaisnava rock-cut shrines of Malayatipatti [fig. 4] 
and Tirumayam, located south of the delta of the Kāvēri, of Cinkava- 
ram some one hundred kilometres south of Kafictpuram, on a boulder in 
Tontür in the same area [fig. 3], and in one of the caves of Namakkal, 
in the heart of contemporary Tamil Nadu, huge cult-images of deities 
reclining on a multi-hooded snake were carved during the 7'-9" centu- 
ry. 

Together with the deity of the Shore Temple, from an archaeological 
point of view these sites constitute the core of the most ancient known 
Vaisnava cult-sites in the Tamil land.” 


48 There is an element of chance in the fact that today we know many ancient 


rock-cut images of Vaisnava deities. Once carved out of a rock, such idols 
lasted many more centuries than other types of representations. Still, a 
comparison with contemporary and geographical close-by Saiva sites re- 
veals the importance of the link with the soil. The first lingas in the Tamil 
country were not rock-cut, even inside caves of the same age than the Vais- 
nava deities under examination. In contradistinction, the early Vaisnava 
cult-images of reclining forms can be rock-cut even outside caves. Most of 
them are huge works with dimensions larger than any other carving known 
from the same period of time. Moreover, as already mentioned, at several 
sites water is part of the representation. In Mahabalipuram other natural 
elements were used for at least one other representation, the one of Krsna 
lifting the Govardhana mount. 


^ Temples housing other types of cult-images of Visnu dated to the same pe- 


riod are scarce. Most are situated in sites where a contemporaneous recli- 
ning form was located. Examples are the built temple of the Vaikunthape- 
rumal of Käfcipuram, several cave temples and one built temple in or near 
the site of Mahabalipuram. A standing Visnu from the Pallava period was 
discovered close to Mahābalipuram at Cirutavūr; see Francis/Gillet/ 
Schmid 2003: 438-441. 
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With the exception of the icon in the Visnu shrine of the Shore 
Temple, to which I will return below, the iconography of these early re- 
presentations of the Tamil land is quite homogeneous. Like the present- 
day icon of Srirangam, these images consist of a human body with two 
arms lying on a snake that has five or seven heads. The proper right arm 
of the human part of the deity is stretched to the head. The deity does 
not hold attributes. In the caves, the deity is surrounded by several other 
figures carved in relief on the back and side walls around the main icon. 
Those sculpted at Namakkal are identified in a Sanskrit inscription en- 
graved on a beam above the image.?? Such figures provide a narrative 
background, developed in Epic and Puranic texts, and alluded to in the 
devotional Tivyappirapantam or the Jain Cilappatikaram.?' The two de- 
mons, Madhu and Kaitabha, are the major opponents of the reclining 
form of the god in the texts and are the most common figures in the 
sculptures. A fierce combat is depicted. Still, the sculptural tradition 
presents the main deity as quietly sleeping on a snake-bed, leaving the 
other characters to enliven the stage. 

Thus, according to both texts and material testimony, the deity recli- 
ning on a snake was the main early Vaisnava form in the Tamil land, 
often involving the use of natural settings. The Lord of Šrīraūgam was 
also of this type, situated opposite the ancient Cola capital of Uraiyür.” 


50 See Srinivasan/Srinivasan 1965; Champakalakshmi 1981: 72. 


5! Kalidasa also mentions some of them when evoking Visnu about to 


incarnate as Rama in the tenth canto of the Raghuvamsa. 


5? These secondary characters are also found with the reclining deity of the 


so-called Mahisamardini cave relief in Mahabalipuram (see supra, fn. 44) 
as well as, it seems, the deity carved in the Andhra cave of Undavalli (see 
supra, fn. 43) also presents. The latter may be more ancient than the other 
carvings under consideration here. 


55 Kovalan and Kannaki go to the temple of the Jain ascetics close to Sriran- 


gam before leaving Uraiyūr (Cil. 11.5—9). Maybe the Sanskrit name Uraga- 
pura, the “City of the Snake" given to a city situated in the southern bank 
of the Kaveri in the Calukya tablets of Gadval, dated 674 (see Hultzsch 
1910, Epigraphia Indica 10.22) refers to Uraiyūr; see also Hari Rao 1976: 
15. If this is the case, this name echoes the importance of snake deities in 
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The name “Arankam” given to this place in the Cilappatikaram also ap- 
pears in a poem of the Akanānūru, one of the earliest anthologies of 
Cankam literature.”* This is the “scene”, from Sanskrit ranga, where a 
flood-festival takes place. In the Vaisnava tradition, the scene is this 
world, where Visnu-Narayana manifests himself whereas the deity is 
the scene’s master, nātha. These two functions are both apparent in the 
common designation of the deity of Sriraigam in the Tivyappirapantam 
and in inscriptions as “Ranga-nätha.””° This name is also used for other 
reclining Vaisnava deities in Tamil country, but perhaps as an echo of 
the Srirangam deity. The site of Srirangam weaves a specific form, a 
sacred stage and a specific landscape together with several texts. In my 
view, it is the form embedded in a site that constitutes the earliest and 
the main element of the devotion here, to be connected with the impor- 
tance of what can be defined as the bhakti of the place in the Tivyappi- 
rapantam. 

The form of the reclining Visnu-Näräyana did not originate in 
“Arankam” but came from North India. Thus, the process of adaptation 
to the local religious landscape can be delineated quite precisely. The 
earliest known Vaisnava cult-image in the Tamil land is plausibly the 
reclining god of the Shore Temple [fig. 5]. This form seems exception- 
al: the deity is provided with four arms, no snake is represented, and the 
sea-water was the couch of the deity.” 

Although the absence of the snake and the addition of arms are 
puzzling in the south of the Peninsula, they match with North Indian 
traditions available to us through Sanskrit texts on the one hand, and 
with North Indian carvings on the other. 


the area. However, there are other cities identified with Uragapura, such as 
Maturai and Nagappattanam. 


* Akanānūru 137, see Hari Rao 1976: 24. 


55 This name of the deity of Šrīraūgam appears in the Sanskrit portion of the 


bilingual (Sanskrit and Tamil) plates of Anpil, dated 959—960. 


56 [t can also be supposed that elements made of perishable material original- 


ly augmented the image. In the caves south of the Kaveri, many elements 
are depicted in stucco on the interior back walls of the cult-cells. The image 
of Srirahgam is also made of stucco. 
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Earliest images of deities reclining on snakes: 
North and Central India 


The earliest sculptures of a deity reclining on a snake belong to sites of 
North and Central India. Those provide a range of representations being 
the first known of their kind. Examples are found at Bhitargaon, Udaya- 
giri, Deogadh and Sultanganj, where a deity reclines on a multi-headed 
snake. A blooming lotus opens above him. The Brahma seated on this 
flower and the reclining posture allow for these sculptures to be safely 
identified as the one called Narayana, the creator aspect of Visnu. 

In the brick temple of Bhitargaon (Uttar Pradesh; Kanpur district), 
the god was depicted on a terracotta panel, half-seated without any sup- 
plementary arm." A stem comes out of his navel. On its blooming 
flower, a one-headed Brahma is represented. To his side the two de- 
mons Madhu and Kaitabha, each holding a mace, have been modeled. 

Some two hundred kilometres further south, at the site of Udayagiri 
(Madhya Pradesh, some sixty kilometres north-east of Bhopal), the 
Vaisnava deity reclining on a snake has been cut directly into the rock 
and is adapted to the physical characteristics of the site. The stretched- 
out deity fits the narrow corridor where it is sculpted.** Although it is 
damaged, we can safely assume that the reclining god had four arms, 
and that the supplementary right arm was stretched to be placed very 
close to the head of the anthropomorphic body. The image is too worn 
to be certain the god hold attributes, but it is probable that he did not, 
since weapons are represented as independent figures (ayudhapurusa) 


57 On this temple, see Zaheer 1981. The panel is now in the Indian Museum 


of Calcutta; the description given in Zaheer (1981: 93—94) is quite accurate. 
It is difficult to be precise about its date. It may be contemporary to the 
other sculptures mentioned here but it could also be slightly earlier or later 
(on the date of the temple itself, see Zaheer 1981: 160—163). The fact that 
Brahma has only one head here speaks in favour of an early date and 
Williams 1982: 82-84 also inclines towards an early date for this temple. 


* According to Willis (2009: 30-37), rain was also part of the rituals celebra- 
ted in connection with the reclining Visnu. This is another element linking 
this sculpture with the early South Indian Vaisnava sites. 
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above the lying deity. This image is dated to the beginning of the 5" 
century.” 

More than a hundred kilometres to the north of Udayagiri, the deity 
carved on an exterior wall of the Vaisnava structural temple of Deo- 
gadh is in better condition. It is dated to the first half of the 6" cen- 
tury, rather close in time to the Mahäbalipuram site in South India. In 
this case it is certain that the four-armed human body reclining on a 
seven-headed snake does not hold attributes (that are represented as 
äyudhapurusa below him). The god is relaxed, his half-closed eyes 
turned towards the viewer. 

This is a well-known image, considered as one of the first represen- 
tations of Näräyana. However, the originality of the carved panel of 
Deogadh is far from being acknowledged; the lotus where Brahmä is 
seated does not come from the navel of the human figure as in the other 
known examples but from the coils of the serpent. This makes the sna- 
ke-part of the deity the main actor in the process of creation. 

The last sculpture to be mentioned here is found much further east, 
at the site of Sultänganj located in the present-day Bihar (Bhägalpur 
district).°' Sculpted directly into a rock along a river whose water laps 
the deity’s feet as in some of the South Indian sites; this Visnu reclining 
on Sesa has four arms and holds a rosary and a conch. A one-faced 
Brahmä is seated on the lotus issuing from the navel of the human part 
of the deity. The carving is dated between the end of the 5" and the end 
of the 6" century. With a one-faced Brahma and a rosary held by the 
main deity, it illustrates the variety of the iconography of the reclining 
form when it was first conceived. 

While the god may be two- or four-armed, hold this or that attribute 
or hold none, the figure of Brahma have one or four faces, and the sec- 
ondary characters vary, a multi-headed snake is present in all four 
works, always depicted as the form on which the human body lies. This 
is testimony to the importance of this element in the sculptural tradi- 
tion. 


5 See Williams 1982: 42-47. 
60 See Williams 1982: 131—137. 
61 See Sachchidanand 1967 and Asher 1980: 30-31. 
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These four sculptures were carved in a territory where inscriptions 
dated in Gupta era are found to praise a deity lying on the ocean. But 
these epigraphs never refer to the snake part of the Lord. For instance, 
the second verse of the Valkha copper-plates discovered near Bagh 
more than a hundred kilometers to the south-west of Indore in Madhya 
Pradesh (4" c.?) reads as follows: 


[To Visnu] who reclines upon the wide and spotless couch that is the uni- 
que ocean (ekarnava), whose sleep (nidrā) is praised in song by the bees of 


the lotus born of his navel. 


The first verse of a stone inscription at Mandasor (two hundred kilome- 
ters to the north of Bagh), dated to 404-405 CE, gives a similar picture: 


Obeisance to that Thousand-Headed Purusa whose soul is boundless and 


who sleeps on the waters of the bed-like four oceans [...].9 


Likewise, there is no mention of a snake in any Gupta-period epigraphs 
evoking a reclining Visnu. However, if one keeps these inscriptions in 
mind while “reading” the carvings, it is possible to understand the 
snake as a representation of waters. An alternative exercise would be to 
visualize the deities in the epigraphs with the sculptures in mind. When 
doing so, the snake body of the depicted god becomes apparent. Such 
exercises may sound theoretical, but they could account for the differ- 
ences in documents produced contemporaneously in a culturally consis- 
tent area. Texts and sculpted tradition would define their own sphere 
separately but would be related to the same concept. 

When one turns towards South India, the situation is more confusing 
however. If the snake represents waters, what are the real waters of 
many of the South Indian sites—starting with the Shore Temple of Ma- 


62 See Ramesh/Tewari 1990: 1-3. These plates were discovered near Bagh; 


they may be dated to the 4" century CE. In one of the plates a temple to 
Narayanadeva is mentioned. These copper-plates are discussed in Willis 
2009: 70—73. 


65 Transl. by Bhandarkar 1981: 265. See Bhandarkar 1981: 261—266 for a 
presentation, the text and a translation of this inscription. R.G. Bhandarkar 
also commented on it in the introduction (pp. 125—127) where this author 
cites a verse giving the etymology of Nārāyana (Mbh 3.187.3, see supra, 
fn. 14) to prove the identification of Visnu with Narayana. 
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habalipuram—intended to be? A closer look at the encounters between 
texts and sculpted tradition allows the deity of the Shore Temple to be 
placed into a continuum, while pointing towards distinct strands within 
the process of transmission from North to South India. 


Texts and the sculptural tradition 


It must first be kept in mind that the archaeological testimonies of the 
Gupta territory attest the establishment of a religious tradition in which 
a Vaishnava deity emerged as a supreme Lord, regardless of which dei- 
ties preceded this major figure and be incorporated into him. In this tra- 
dition, the creator god is represented under the form of a lying snake- 
deity. 

Secondly, the inscriptions of the Gupta period are not the only texts 
that do not mention a snake when praising a reclining deity. In the epic 
and Puranic literature, the creator god of the Vaisnava tradition is said 
to be lying on the waters of the ocean but mention of a snake seldom 
occurs. As mentioned at the beginning of this paper, the traditional ety- 
mology of “Narayana” emphasizes the connection of the deity with the 
waters: 


The waters are called nāras: I gave them the name; therefore, I am called 
Narayana, for the waters are my course. 


If depictions of this verse in stone resulted into a reclining snake-deity 
from the 5" century, texts seem to have followed their own tradition, a 
tradition in which a snake does not fit. One of the very few times the 
snake is mentioned is in the same book 3 of the Mahabharata: 


6 Mbh 3.187.3; transl. by van Buitenen 1981: 591. See supra, fn. 15 for the 
text; see also the explanation given in the Nārāyanīya-parvan: “Eternal as I 
am, I am the one sole Refuge of all men. The waters have been called by 
the name of ‘Nara’, for they originated from Him called ‘Nara’. And since 
the waters, in former times, were my refuge, I am, therefore, called by the 
name Narayana” (narāņām ayanam khyātam aham ekah sanātanah | āpo 
nara iti proktà apo vai narasünavah | ayanam mama tat purvam ato nārā- 
yano hy aham || Mbh 12,328.35). 
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The blessed Visnu, the everlasting source of all creatures, the eternal Per- 
son, slept solitarily on his ocean bed in the vast coil of the boundlessly 
puissant snake Sesa.© 


The deity sleeps in the coils of the snake and on the ocean. The intrica- 
cy of the three combined elements of ocean, snake, and deity, is quite 
peculiar. Similarly, in the Narayaniya-parvan of the Mahābhārata in 
which Narayana is the supreme deity, associated in many ways with the 
ocean of milk, there is only one mention of the snake on which the dei- 
ty reclines (12.335.58).** The astonishment of Madhu and Kaitabha 
seems appropriate, leading them to then ask: “Why is he sleeping provi- 
ded with coils?” (esa kim ca svapiti bhogavan Mbh 12.358.61d). In- 
deed, what is the link between the coils of a snake and the supreme dei- 
ty? The Nārāyanīya-parvan presents many forms of Narayana. Several 
mentions of a horse-headed figure as well as the boar form—both of 
which belonging to the sculptural tradition—are encountered a number 
of times.” But the snake-part of the reclining deity does not appear to 
be entirely comprehensible. 

In the slightly later Harivamša, the association of Narayana with a 
figure reclining on a snake is a complex issue. In canto 31, which pre- 
sents the different manifestations of Visnu, the fight against Madhu and 
Kaitabha is part to a mysterious manifestation of the lotus; no deity ly- 
ing on a snake appears.® Similarly, in canto 42, where the fight be- 


65 Mbh 3.194.9; trans. by van Buitenen 1981: 611. prabhavah sarvabhūtānām 
šāšvatah puruso 'vyayah | susvāpa bhagavān visnur apšayyām eka eva ha | 
nāgasya bhoge mahati sesasyāmitatejasah. 


6 Mbh 12.335.58: “Highly effulgent and imbued with the pure quality of 
Goodness, the body of the Supreme Lord lies on the excellent hood of a 
snake that seemed to throw out flames of fire for the resplendence attached 
to it.” ātmapramāņaracite apäm upari kalpite | Sayane nägabhogädhye jva- 
lāmālāsamāvrte. 


97 [n the Tamil region, a horse-headed form of Narayana has been carved on 


the 8" c. Pallava temple of the Vaikuntha Perumal in Kaficipuram. 


68 This manifestation appears in two other passages of the Harivamsa. It is 


expanded in one of the appendices of the critical edition (as are also other 
manifestations of Visnu) and has been examined extensively in Couture 
2007. 
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tween Narayana and the two demons is narrated, no snake-bed is men- 
tioned. While this does not prevent snake-forms to appear elsewhere in 
the text, usually their association with the supreme deity (called Nara- 
yana) necessitates the mediation of the elder brother of Krsna, to whom 
I will return in a moment. Finally, the Visnupuräna quotes the famous 
verse giving the etymology of the name of Narayana (Visnupurana 
1.4.6), but there are no more snake bodies in this text than in the Gupta- 
period inscriptions. 

Nor is the snake form recorded in the most ancient southern epigra- 
phy. The name “Narayana” is met in one of the first inscriptions of the 
Pallavas, found in Andhra Pradesh, where donations are made to Nara- 
yana.9 Then, the royal eulogies, the Sanskrit Pallava corpus located in 
the northern part of the Tamil Nadu (6"-9") knows the supreme creator 
god as a deity sleeping on the ocean of milk.” The inscriptions found in 
the Pandya territory (7"—9") present a similar picture. To Narayana a 
grant is made in a stone inscription," while in the metal tablets, Nārā- 
yana is a creator god.” 

In none of these epigraphs is the snake-part of the deity being allu- 
ded to. However, in the same period of time, the inscription of Namak- 
kal lists a good number of characters associated with the myth of the re- 
clining deity.” And the image of the Shore Temple of Mahabalipuram 
turns out to be an integral, matching part of these Sanskrit texts in the 


© See the 4" century prākrt tablets of Carudevi, Mahalingam 1988, No. 4. 
Narayana is also the name given to a god in a Tamil inscription in the 
North Arcot district, dated using a Pallava regnal year (of about the end of 
the 9" c.), see Mahalingam 1988, No. 228. 


70 See, e.g., the tablets of Räyaköta, st. 1. Visnu is the mythical ancestor of 


the Pallavas and as such appears in many inscriptions recording the mythi- 
cal genealogy of the dynasty. The deity is then the one from which a lotus 
springs (plates of Pallänköyil [6 c.] and of Kasakkudi [mid-8" c.]). In the 
first two stanzas of the Pattattālmangalam plates (end of the 8" century) the 
deity lying on the ocean is beautifully described. 


7! See, e.g., Krishnan 2002, No. 75. 
7 See the tablets of Šrīvaramangalam, Krishnan 2002, No 11. 


75 See supra, fn. 50. 
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Tamil land. Since the god lies on the ocean itself, a snake bed needs not 
to be represented. From the 9" century the picture becomes clearer with 
various bilingual inscriptions. In the two languages then used, Sanskrit 
and Tamil, the contrast is similar to the one encountered between texts 
and carvings in North India. 

In the Talavaypuram plates (dated 910 CE),” we find two mytho- 
logical accounts of the Pandya dynasty. The first is in Sanskrit. The 
creator god from whom everything came, including the line of the Pan- 
dyas, is called “Narayana”. Brahma appears on the lotus of Narayana, 
engaged in reciting the Vedas. No snake is mentioned. But in the Tamil 
eulogy that follows, the deity is described, with Sanskrit terms, as the 
one lying on “the high bed" called “serpent who is the Lord of other 
serpents”. 

With these two preambles, the equivalence is clearly stated. Naraya- 
na is the creator god of Sanskrit texts. In Tamil, he is represented as a 
deity lying on a snake, as in contemporary sculptures from the Tamil 
area. The Tamil part of the epigraph is rather close to some poems of 
the devotional Tivyappirapantam in asserting these points. Carvings ap- 
pear to reference this case. From a visual point of view, the creator god 
carved in North and Central India is indeed a reclining nāga. The an- 
cient iconography of the latter category of deities, where a multi or 
single hooded snake is superimposed on a human body, has been used 
in the creation of an image of the deity lying on an ocean. The early nā- 
gas are standing deities. The first known representations of Visnu as a 
creator are reclining nāgas. 

However, because they are four-handed, the latter nāgas are peculi- 
ar. In their representations, the traditional iconography of a nāga with 
two arms is associated with the shape of a four-armed deity. As I have 
shown elsewhere, such a figure combines the earlier representations of 
Balarama and Krsna./ The iconography of Balarama was the main 
mold in this case and if the importance of Krsna in the formation of 


74 Found in the Tirunelveli district; see Krishnan 2002, No 61. 


75 |. 68-69, bhujamgama purassarabhogi ennum ponk’ anai, text: Krishnan 
2002: 74. 


76 See Schmid 2010: 255—313. 
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Visnuism becomes more and more acknowledged, the importance of 
Balarama will be less studied. 


Balarama and Narayana 


My contention is that the material of the Tamil country provides an- 
other clue regarding the significant position once held by the deity 
Balarama (Samkarsana) in Vaisnava traditions, a significance visible in 
earlier data, of North Indian origin. 

The elder brother of Krsna proved to be an important deity from the 
2™ BC until at least the 4^ CE in a vast area covering the Gangetic 
plain but also expanding farther. Krsna and Balarama are found as a 
pair in various records, including archaeological finds like the famous 
coins from Ai Khanoum, and texts like sūtras of Patafjali, the Mahā- 
bhārata and the Harivamša.'' In the Ghosündi and Hathibada epigraphs, 
found close to each other in the present-day Rajasthan and dated to the 
1* BC, this pair is associated with Narayana.’ In the sculptural traditi- 
on of the first three centuries of the Common Era, Krsna and Balarama 
are the most visible forms of those deities appearing in the Mahābhāra- 


7 See the commentary of Patafijali ad sütra 2.2.24 of Panini, where the desire 
is expressed that the power of Samkarsana the second part of Krsna or his 
double increase with that of Krsna (samkarsanadvitiyasya balam krsnasya 
vardhatam). Harivamša 51.2—5 is emblematic; here it reads that the two 
boys moved together as one (anyonyagatau); that from their childhood, 
they had only one body (bālyād evaikatam gatau) and one mind (eka- 
mantradharau); that the two were from a unique model (eka-nirmäna-nir- 
yuktau), shared the same bed, seat and food; that both did the same thing 
(ekakāryāntaragatāu). Finally, they appeared as if one body was divided 
into two parts (ekadehau dvidhā krtau) and for people these two were liv- 
ing the childhood of a unique being. 


78 These inscriptions are two different copies of a same text. They have been 


published and commented on often (see Schmid 2010: 84—87). The text 
speaks of an “enclosing wall [round] the stone object of worship" (pūjāši- 
lāprākāro), called “Näräyanavätakä”, for the two divinities Samkarsana- 
Vasudeva (bhagavadbhyam samkarsanavasudevabhyam), built by a king 
who is referred to as bhagavata and who was celebrating an asvamedha. 
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ta. Few others were represented in sculptural form. I would claim that 
carved representations of Krsna and Balarama were the icons corre- 
sponding to what is called early Bhagavatism since they figure promi- 
nently in these rare materials that are the earliest testimonies to this 
movement.” 

During this early period, Balarāma underwent a considerable icono- 
graphic evolution becoming represented mainly as a nāga, stretching 
his right arm with an open palm above his head (see figs 6 and 7).9? 
When different forms of Visnu appeared in inscriptions, from the 4" 
century CE, and the theory of the various manifestations of this deity 
was developed in texts and sculpture, the iconography of Visnu was in- 
spired by the earlier iconography of both Krsna and Balarama. That Ba- 
larama was the model of the deity reclining on a snake is enlightened 
by the three following passages of the Harivamsa.*! 

The description in canto 40 of Brahma’s abode or the “divine 
sanctuary of Narayana” (divyam nārāyanāšramam, Harivamša 40.ld), 
“famous because of his name” (svena nāmnā parijūātam, Harivamsa 
40.3) is the first relevant passage. This is the deity’s “own abode, sim- 
ilar to the ocean” (sa tatrambupatiprakhyam dadaršālayam ātmanah 
Harivamša 40.4ab), where “he took his thousand-headed form, binding 
his chignon of matted hair, and walked towards his couch” (Harivamša 
40,0: 


7 On early Bhagavatism, see Colas 2003, who, however, states that he uses 


mainly texts and, thus, does not cover the sculptural tradition. 


89 See Schmid 2010: 268—284. 


8! The manifestation of the lotus that is mentioned before all the other 


manifestations in the canto 31 of the critical edition and developed in its 
appendix L41, should also be noted. There Narayana sleeping on the ocean 
is also prominently mentioned, see Couture 2007. 


9? Harivamsa 40.7: 


sa tatra pravisann eva jatābhāram samudvahan | 
sa sahasraširā bhūtvā šayanāyopacakrane |. 
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Hari, the foremost of those observants of vows, was lying on a divine 
couch, cooled by the clouds and by the ocean, engaged in the ekārnava 
(unique-ocean) vow.*? 


This text corresponds to the inscriptions of the Gupta period. The deity 
lies on a couch, in a unique ocean, ekärnava, which is also mentioned 
in the Mandasor inscription. He has one thousand heads. As in the Pu- 
ranas and the sculpturl tradition the gods turn to this Lord for assis- 
tance; he is the source of the manifestations of the deity. 

Canto 58 links this deity to Balarama. Krsna raises the spirits of Ba- 
larama (who shall fight against a demon), saying: 


Remember that you are the body itself of the worlds at the time of dissolu- 
tion; know what you become when the oceans become one. 

Remember that your original form is the cause of ancient gods, Brahma 
and water; [remember] also your own features and splendour.** 


This discourse echoes the traditional definition of Narayana as the em- 
bodiment of waters and thus matches the Tivyappirapantam vision of a 
deity who is “the substance of water". One variant recorded in numer- 
ous manuscripts confirms the bond between Balarama and Narayana, 
since the expression “the body itself of the worlds" is replaced by the 
name Narayana: *Remember that you are Narayana Himself [his body] 
(nārāyanātmāņam) at the time of dissolution..." One is the substitute 
for the other. 


9$ Harivamsa 40.9: 


sa Sišye Sayane divye samudrämbhodasitale | 

harir ekärnavoktena vratena vratinām varah |. 

The translations here given are based on the French translation 
of A. Couture (1991). 


* Harivamsa 58.36—37: 
smarārya tanum ātmānam lokānām tvam viparyaye | 
avagacchātmanātmānam samudrāņām samāgame 
purātanānām devanām brahmanah salilasya ca | 
atmavrttapravrttani samsmarādyam ca vai vapuh |. 


85 Harivamsa 58.36ab: smara näräyanätmänam lokānām tvam viparyaye | 


[eed 
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Canto 70 gives a clear picture of the relation between the reclining 


deity and Balarama. When on his way to Mathura, Akrira, a devotee of 
Krsna, plunges into the waters of the Yamuna River, saying: 


I will worship the Lord of serpents, the Lord of all worlds, in this lake of 
Yamuna, with the chanting of the divine bhāgavata mantras. 

I bow in front of this snake whose heads are adorned with auspicious 
svastika marks, having a thousand heads, the god Ananta, dressed in black. 
[eee] 

In the middle [of the sarpaloka], with a thousand heads, with a banner of a 
golden palm leaf, carrying a plough in one hand and a pestle (musala) near 
his belly, 

dressed in black, of white complexion, with a white face, wearing one 
earring, intoxicated (matta), sleeping (supta), seated on the white seat of 
his own serpentine body.* 


Then Akrūra 


saw the killer of enemies with his long arms smeared with paste of red 
sandal, the one with a lotus flower from his navel, with white complexion, 
attractive with his effulgence, 

the king of serpents, the Lord of the Ekarnava, the powerful one wor- 
shipped by great snakes such as Väsuki.°’ 


These verses mention all the iconographic markers of Balarama, palm 
tree, plough, pestle, the unique earring, the white complexion, as well 
as his appearance as a snake as indicated by the mention of a thousand 


86 


87 


Harivamsa 70.17-18: yamunāyā hrade hy asmin | tosyāmi bhujagešvaram 
| divyair bhāgavatair mantraih | sarvalokaprabhum yatah || srimatsvastika- 
mūrdhānam | pranamisyami bhoginam | sahasrasirasam devam | anantam 
nīlavāsasam || Harivamsa 70.10—11. [...] tasya madhye sahasrāsyam | 
hematālocchritadhvajam | längaläsaktahastägram musaläpäsritodaram | 
asitāmbarasamvītam | pänduram pänduränanam | kuņdalaikadharam 
mattam | suptam amburuheksaņam ||. On this passage, see Couture 1986. 


Harivamša 70.21-22: raktacandanadigdhängam | dīrghabāhum arimda- 
mam | padmanābham sitābhrābham | bhabhir jvalitatejasam | dadarsa bho- 
ginām nātham | sthitam ekärnavesvaram | pūjyamānam dvijihvendrair | vā- 
sukipramukhaih prabhum ||. It is also worth looking at the whole canto 70 
in which other verses would be relevant; see more specifically 70.19—20 in 
between the two citations given here. 
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heads, the serpentine body, etc. Balarama is the sleeping one who has a 
lotus flower issuing from his navel; he is the Lord of the ekarnava, the 
unique ocean. 

Such visualizations seem to me to record cult tendencies similar to 
the one that has inspired the representation of the Deogadh temple, 
where the lotus springs directly from the coils of the snake. Balarama as 
a snake-deity was himself considered—at least by some devotees, and in 
a few different contexts—as the form of the divine creator or Narayana. 
In Harivamša 38, the asura Kālanemi plans to kill Narayana. For him 
this deity is “Visnu for the gods; Vaikuntha for the celestials; Ananta 
for the snakes who live in water.” In other words, the same deity can be 
seen from one’s own devotional perspective. But indicating a specific 
devotional perspective is not easily done in carvings. Having made the 
lotus of the creation rise out the snake coils is, I think, the way chosen 
in Deogadh to denote a specific perspective, one in which the snake 
part of the deity is given special importance. 

These materials place the focus on Balarama. In North India he was 
the first Vaisnava snake deity represented in the early period before the 
5" century, a time when the emergence of the classical Hindu Visnu is 
documented. The importance of this specific snake-deity has been 
erased over time. It has also probably suffered from the ex post facto 
look at the earliest known clues; that what is related to later dominant 
devotional streams is more easily perceptible. 

It seems little more of the original contribution of Balarama can be 
detected. The data from North India might be considered testimony of 
an ancient trend that disappeared over the course of time, starting in the 
5" or the 6" century. Nonetheless analyzing of texts and archaeology of 
the Tamil land up to the 10" century throws unexpected light on the im- 
portance of this deity in ancient times. 


8 During the Gupta period, several types of sculptures may be considered as 


being representations of Narayana. As a continuation of the Kusana-period 
depictions, Narayana is represented as a boar, identified as such in an in- 
scription, in Eran (Madhya Pradesh). 
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Balarama in the Tamil land: Cankam literature 


From its careful recording in the Cilappatikāram, in Tamil inscriptions, 
and in the sculptural tradition prior or concurrent to the Tivyappirapan- 
tam, the importance of the form of the deity lying on a snake as well as 
of the name and concept of Narayana in the Tamil land is clear. The 
figure lying on a snake is a major iconographic form for Vaisnava dei- 
ties, and is the form given, in particular, to Narayana, the one having a 
lotus coming out of his navel, like in Srirangam. The name of Narayana 
should be sung along with what appears to be formulas in the Tivyappi- 
rapantam that were already relayed in the Cilappatikāram, not to 
mention the Vedic mantras, explicitly cited in this Jain text (Cil. 
11.128). Moreover, in the Cilappatikaram, Balarama is depicted as a 
prominent deity. He appears either in a cluster with other gods, or as the 
elder of Krsna. In the latter case, which corresponds to the canto 17 of 
the text, the bodies of contrasted colors of Krsna and Balarama echo 
one another, evoking the two bodies constituting a snake-deity. Wor- 
shiped in temples and being the other half of Krsna, Balarama appears 
as one of the main deities of Hinduism in the Cilappatikaram. 

There is material in the Cankam corpus that corresponds to these 
elements. Mentions of deities are quite rare in this body of texts since it 
is primarily secular—with the exception of the Tirumurukārrupatai 
(dedicated to Murukan) and the Paripātal (which presents hymns dedi- 
cated to Murukan and Tirumal). Mentions of Balarama thus signal the 
importance of the deity. They also allow enable a better understanding 
of the Cilappatikāram passages. 

Balarama appears in two poems of the Puranānūru, one of the ear- 
liest Cankam anthologies. In Puranānūru 56 he is invoked as: 


the god having as emblems a palm tree [and] a plough hot because of kill- 


ing, whose body resembles a twisted circle sleeping on the ocean (1. 3).? 


9 katal valar puri valai puraiyum mēni is a reference to the whiteness of the 
god, whose body (méni) is compared to a conch (valai) twisting (puri) 
while growsing in the ocean (katal): “[his] body comparable to the conch 
twisting while growing in the ocean”. Since valar has several meanings, 
including to lengthen, to sleep, to grow, and to extend, I wonder whether 
this line might not be understood also as hinting that the deity extends and 
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This reference is found after an invocation to Siva and before one to the 
deity of the color of the sapphire having a bird on his banner (Krsna- 
Visnu) and one to Murukan. These are the “four whose power shields 
the world” (Aalam kakum kāla munpin, 1.9, trans. by Hart-Heitzfeld 
2002: 43). The whiteness of the deity is referred to in the same poem, 
on 1.12 where he is *Valiyon" (the White one). The same group of dei- 
ties is praised in the invocatory stanza of the Inna Nārpatu ; the group 
is exactly the same as that appearing in the 5" canto of the Cilappatika- 
ram. 

In Puranānūru 58, Balarama is paired with Krsna. The two kings of 
Maturai and Urantai (Uraiyūr) are described as follows: 


As if the god who carries a palmyra palm on his banner and whose skin is 
as white as milk and the one who wields the discus, the dark-colored god, 
those two great beings were to stand together [...]. (trans. by Hart-Heifetz 
2002: 45). 


Maturai is the city of Krsna in the Cilappatikaram Balarama may be 
more particularly associated with Uraiyūr—which is in the vicinity of 
Srirangam. 

The North Indian influence as indicated by the presence of deities 
such as Siva, Krsna, and Balarama in these two poems allows us to hy- 
pothesize these two poems belong to a later layer of the anthology (3"— 
5" c.?). But the same pair Krsna-Balarama appears in Narriņai, another 
one of the early anthologies, whose most poems are even less likely to 
be later works: 


sleeps on the ocean, with his body twisted into a circle (puri valai [circle is 
the first meaning of valai]). Thus “[his] body comparable to a twisted circle 
expanding in the ocean” could be an allusion to the coiled body of a snake: 
*[his] body comparable to a twisted circle expanding in the ocean”. 


% For the Inna Nārpatu invocatory stanza, see the chapter of Wilden in this 


volume pp. 21-49. There Balarama is found as “the White one with the 
golden Palmyra Palm” (trans. E. Wilden). 
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With waterfalls, glowing white like the white one (valiyon), 
On the mountain side, black like the black one (mayon).?' 


The contrasting colors of Mayon (the Black one, i.e., Krsna), and Vāli- 
yon (the White one, i.e., Balarama) are found here, just as they are in 
the description of the Srirangam image in the Tivyappirapantam. In my 
view, this contrast appears again in the invocatory stanza of the Airiku- 
runūru, another of the earliest anthologies wherein the praise is ad- 
dressed to the deity regularly unfolds the world as “the unique one of 
two united halves, with whiteness in a dark body."?? The periods of de- 
struction and creation of the universe which compose the mythological 
background of Narayana—can be understood in various ways. This is 
possibly what we are encountering in this stanza also. 

In the Kalittokai, one anthology in which some of the last Cankam 
(6-7" c.?) compositions were collected, various names and attributes of 
Balarama also are found. He is the one with a plough (Kalittokai 36.1), 
has a palm-tree as his emblem (Kalittokai 104.7), wears unique earring 
(Kalittokai 105.11), and is the white one (Kalittokai 104.8; 105.11). 
These references appear at the beginning of the poems that is in this 
part of the hymn containing elements of a visual mythological back- 
ground in the Kalittokai. Balarama appears either alone (Kalittokai 36) 
or as one of the group already encountered several times: Krsna, Bala- 
rama, Siva, Murukan in Kalittokai 104; Krsna, Balarama, Siva, Muru- 
kan, Indra as well as Yama in Kalittokai 105. Balarama is linked 
closely to Krsna since, in hymns 104 and 105, Krsna is mentioned just 
before or after Balarama. 


?! Narrinai 32.1—2; text and translation by Wilden 2007 (1), p. 122: māyēn 
anna mal varai kavaan, valiyon anna vayanku vel aruvi. 


92 nila meni val ilai pakatt’ oruvan iru tal nilal-kil, mū vakai ulaku mukilttana 


muraiye. This stanza implies several plays of word. The formula val ilai 
(translated here considering ilai as a verbal root meaning associated very 
closely) can be understood as “of pure jewels” (with ilai as a substantive, 
ornament) and is commonly attributed to women. Such play of words 
allows the stanza to allude to both Visnu and Siva, see Wilden in this vol- 
ume, pp. 21-49. I thank Eva Wilden for having explained this stanza to me 
and discussed about it at length. 
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The Paripātal belongs approximately to the same chronological 


stage of Cankam literature than Kalittokai, but it is a devotional anthol- 
ogy and thus falls under another category. The pair here formed by Ba- 
larama with Krsna is of considerable importance.” Balarama is praised 
in the very first stanza in explicit terms: 


One thousand, spread, full of divine power, [your] great heads, 

Having the power of spitting fire, are rising above your crown, 

Having Ma (Laksmī) on the large chest of [your] circular body of immac- 
ulate whiteness, 

Red and rising are the tusks of the high and beautiful bamboo above which 
is brandished 

[Your] circular plough of bending mouth, oh you of the unique earring, you 
the unique one!?* 


This first stanza of the anthology as known today can be considered a 
tribute to Balarama as an elder. The stanza that follows is devoted to 
Krsna. The two deities are associated so closely in this praise that it be- 


93 


94 


The following presentation of the Paripātal is based on the unrivalled pu- 
blication of Francois Gros 1968. 


Paripätal 1.1-5: 

āyiram viritta ananku utai aru talai 

tī umil tiralotu muti micai anavara 

mā utai malar marpin mai il val valai méni 

cēy uyar panai micai elil vēlam ēntiya 

vay vankum valai náficil oru kulai oruvanai. 

This stanza has been understood in various ways. The French translation of 
F. Gros is worth quoting here, as it is the basis of the translation above 
given (1968: 2): “Mille, déployées, redoutables, les tétes insignes / Au 
pouvoir de cracher le feu se dressant par-dessus ta couronne, Ma sur ta 
large poitrine, un teint de conque blanche immaculée, Un bel éléphant 
brandi qui mange un bambou haut dressé, Une charrue courbe au soc tran- 
chant : Tu es l'Unique à l'unique anneau", see also the comments of Gros 
on p. 167: variants comprise panai, the palm-tree for panai, bamboo, and 
mēli, the plough for y-eli (in micai elil), which are two of the attributes of 
Balarama. Whether one follows the text here chosen or not, the praise is 
addressed to Balarama, holding a plough, having a unique earring, being 
white and provided with the thousand heads of a snake-deity. 
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comes difficult to distinguish between them.” For instance, Laksmi is 
first said to be on the large chest of Balarama, then five lines later she 
spreads out on the chest of the god of the color of the pūvai flower, the 
dark Krsna (1. 8). This seems to illustrate the unity of the two bodies, 
the white snake-deity on the one hand, the dark human figure on the 
other.* 

Hymn 2 is in honour of Tirumāl. It starts with a description of the 
dissolution of the worlds, then continues with images of creation. The 
deity being praised presents several characteristics that establish a link 
to the most ancient information we have about Narayana, Krsna, and 
Balarama. Three forms of the deity, indeed, are mentioned here: the 
boar, Balarama, and Krsna that are the earliest concrete forms of Nara- 
yana in North India.” Throughout the hymn Balarama is mentioned 
abundantly as a comparing object for Tirumal. This deity of the dissolu- 
tion par excellence is the elder, white like a conch, with a gold palm- 
tree as his emblem (1. 21-22). Two myths are alluded to in the course of 
the poem: the story of the boar who marries the earth, and a fight in 
which palm-trees are destroyed (1. 41-47). The latter is one of two 
deeds attributed to Balarama in the Harivamša and becomes a siege led 
by Krsna in the Tivyappirapantam. In the Paripātal passage, it is im- 
possible to say which of the two brothers leads the siege.?* Thus, it is 


95 Lines 14-25 are not understandable (see Gros 1968: 2-3, 168—170). Still, it 
is clear they develop the theme of a deity formed of two contrasted parts, 
one dark, the other bright, which are united in a unique god. 


°° Line 31 reads, “The father of the two (iruvar), o Mal of glowing jewels” 


(iruvar tātai ilanku pun mal. Here I follow the understanding of Gros). This 
image is perhaps similar to the one of the invocatory stanza of the Ainkuru- 
nüru: the bright half of the deity being designated by a formula alluding to 
the jewels of the deity (see supra, fn. 92). 


9 The boar is one of the earliest forms of Narayana, appearing as such in the 


sculptural tradition since the 34 CE and named as such in Gupta-period 
inscriptions (see also, supra, fn. 88). 


°8 This combat is included in a long comparison for the fights waged by the 


Lord. Since it is a comparison for the main deity of the hymn, it is plausible 
the figure who is fighting is somebody else; on this fight as a shadow motif 
in the Tivyappirapantam, see Schmid 2013. 
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perhaps reflecting the progressive fading of Balarama from devotional 
works. While the deed is not clearly attributed to Krsna, it is no longer 
said to be achieved by Balarama. 

Paripātal 3 focused clearly on the Dark one, Krsna, who fights vari- 
ous demons. Yet, the end of the hymn again combines Krsna and Bala- 
rama in one and the same form. The deity is the Black and the White, 
the cowherd and the guardian, etc. and the poem ends with an evocation 
of the deity who has a lotus issuing from his navel. 

In the fourth hymn to Tirumal (Paripātal 4), Balarama is described 
in lines 36-48. He is a snake-deity, with a palm-tree and plough as em- 
blems. But the poem concentrates on Visnu-Krsna, of whom it menti- 
ons several manifestations: Balarama is one of them, mentioned after 
the lion and the boar manifestations and followed by a vigorous attack 
against snakes through a description of their enemy, Garuda, adorned 
with snakes as his captured prey. 

The fifth Vaisnava hymn of the anthology, Paripātal 13, devotes 
several verses to a deity of one thousand heads lying in yogic sleep in 
the milk-ocean (arituyil, the same expression used in the Cilappatika- 
ram to describe the snake-deities). The description is followed by an 
evocation of the one having a plough for a weapon, on the one hand, 
and of the boar form of the deity, on the other. This passage concludes 
as follows: the God is “the unique one having divided himself into three 
forms” (mü uru ākiya talaipiri oruvanai, |. 38). Here, a specific relation 
is established between the snake deity, Balarama, and the boar manifes- 
tation, which appears quite close to the situation encountered in North 
India during the four first centuries CE regarding the representations of 
Narayana.” 

Hymn 15, which is devoted to the deity of Irunkunram or Mālirun- 
kunram, seems closer to the inspiration of the two first hymns. It 
stresses the proximity of two deities, who are Krsna and Balarama.’ 
The poem praises the site of “two having a single action”, who are said 
to be indivisible and one, “like a word and [its] meaning, though they 


9 See, supra, note 97. 


100 See Gros 1968: 264. 
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differ in their divine forms in each aspect!”'! The two gods are also 
compared to the shore and the water of the sea dashing on the rocks (|. 
12), calling to mind the Shore Temple of Mahabalipuram. Irunkunram 
is the place of a god “close to" and “combined with" the “one wearing a 
gold cloth”, “like a lengthening darkness mixed with the whiteness of 
water", a description of contrasting colors with which we are now fa- 
miliar.'” The water, this element snake-deities are linked with, is often 
mentioned. The description of the place seems to develop the funda- 
mental landscape as already encountered in a comparison in Narrinai 
32: here is a dark mountain provided with glowing white waterfalls; it 
embodies the complementarity of the two deities. 

Balarama is the older of the two deities. He is provided with nume- 
rous snake-heads (1. 21). The description in l. 54-62, evokes his icono- 
graphic markers (brightness, single earring, a plough and a pestle [a 
stick full of anger]), as well as those of one who is like a dark moun- 
tain, having a bird on his banner, provided with discus and conch (Krs). 
The hymn concludes with a prayer to the Two of great fame (or, as we 
will see, literally, to the “two-mountain”, which is of great fame) peru 
peyar iruvarai. 

This poem is in honour of a particular place, mentioned several 
times as "Irunkunram” (see 1. 14, 24, 53, 65) or “Irunkunru” (1. 35 and 
45), the dark mountain. It is also called Malirunkunram (l. 17 and 23), 
the dark mountain of Mal. The same place is often praised in the Tiv- 
yappirapantam under the name Maliruficolai, and it also appears in the 
Cilappatikaram (see supra, p. 95, 105). This place is today the impor- 
tant Vaisnava site called Tirumaliruficolai, 19 kilometres north of Ma- 
turai the name “The dark mountain (kunram)" has changed into “the 
dark grove (cölai)”, then following indications given in Paripātal 15, a 
transformation to which we will return with the hymn of the appendix 
on which this paper will conclude. The name of the site, Irunkunram, 
“the dark mountain" (1. 14, irun kunram), in which irun is from irumai, 


11 Paripātal 13,1. 12-13: pulliya col um porul um pēla um, ellām vēru vēru 
uruvin oru tolil iruvar. 


102 Paripātal 13, 1. 27—28: man punal ila veyil valava iruļ valarvu ena, pon 
punai utukkaiyon punarntu amar nilai. 
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darkness, seems to be used in this case as a play on words, according to 
which the site is presented as the “mountain of the two”; i.e., iru 
kunram. Indeed, the last line of the poem praises iru-varai, which 
draws the attention to iru as the abbreviated form of irantu, the second. 
Iru-varai itself may correspond either to iru and varai that is “the 
mountain of the two” or to an accusative ending —ai added to iruvar, 
the two. The two options point towards the dual of the deity embodied 
in the mountain. 

This all too brief presentation of the Vaisnava hymns in the Paripā- 
tal highlights the ambiguity of the snake-deity. To separate the two 
bodies, one several-headed snake and one human, is probably often ir- 
relevant. Is the snake deity represented only under the animal form, or 
as a combination with the human form also? I propose that these poems 
are playing with this ambiguity in order to express what was conceived, 
at the time of the composition of some of them at least, as one funda- 
mental complementarity between Balarama and Krsna. In doing so they 
indicate the important role played by the “Elder”, the Lord of snakes, or 
Balarama. 

Thus, the two schemes encountered in the Cilappatikaram are 
already met in Cankam literature. In the Puranānūru, Balarama appears 
in a cluster of deities. And in the Narrinai, Krsna and Balarama consti- 
tute a specific pair according to a model already encountered in the 
most ancient material, found in North India. If this second scheme is 
more operative in the devotional hymns of the Paripātal, from one text 
to the other, a line of transmission can be drawn between all this early 
material. This line seems to disappear in the Tivyappirapantam., where 
Balarama is seldom encountered. The important topic of Krsna’s infan- 
cy in the Tivyappirapantam would have provided opportunities for 
Balarama to appear as he did in the Harivamša. But deeds known to be 
of Balarama in the Harivamsa are commonly credited to Krsna in the 
Tivyappirapantam (Schmid 2013). The sculptural tradition seems to 
follow a similar pattern, gradually absorbed into the Narayana visual 
model he has inspired, Balarama would have paled in significance. 

In fact, the carvings of deities lying on snakes of the Tamil land do 
not correspond to the model developed in the Gupta territory and also 
favored in the Calukya sites of South India from the 6" century on- 
wards. The four arms given to the god of the Shore Temple are unique 
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in the Tamil country. The stretching of one arm close to the ear with an 
open palm, the other arm slightly bent above the snake coils, are found 
in images scattered throughout the Tamil country from the 6" or 7% 
century. These are much closer to the iconography of Balarama pro- 
moted first during the Kusana period in North India. The deity of the 
Shore Temple appears to illustrate a text-oriented strand; the other re- 
clining deities of the Tamil country seem to have belonged originally to 
other patterns closer closer to the sculpted tradition. The latter is known 
through the examples of Central India where a serpent is represented as 
a necessary complement of the human deity; these are in line with 
farther north and earlier sculptures in which a two-handed snake deity 
is depicted as a man with a massive snake running along his back, its 
coils visible on each side of the human figure, its multi-headed hood 
blooming above the humane head of the fantastic being. 

How the two-handed iconographic scheme became prevalent in the 
Tamil land is far from clear, but the persistence of one ancient icono- 
graphy linked to Balarama to here represent the creator god as a snake- 
deity with two hands can only make one wonder. These images stand as 
testimonies to ancient streams of devotion, different than those we 
know as they became the dominant ones. 

There is, in fact, one more poem to be assessed in the Paripātal. It 
belongs to the section of the “fragments” (tirattu) of the anthology. It 
testifies to the difficulty of defining Vaisnava deities in Cankam litera- 
ture in ways accustomed to when studying the Sankrit corpus. 


A Fragment from the Paripātal 


The first text included in the tirattu section in the 1918 editio princeps 
of the Paripātal by U.Vē. Cāminātaiyār is a poem of 82 lines. This 
poem, variously called “Fragment I” or “Annexure I”,'® is cited in 
commentaries but not found in any of the known manuscripts of the 
Paripātal. Perhaps it was difficult to accommodate this poem in an an- 
thology that is traditionally considered as having comprised hymns to 


103 See Gros 1968: 144, Seshadri 1996: 235. 
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Tirumal (8 poems), Murukan (31 poems), the Vaiyai (26 poems), Ma- 
turai (4 poems), and Korravai (1).'%* Overall, indeed, these 82 lines are 
considered to be devoted to Tirumāl and thus, seven out of the eight 
hymns mentioned in the tradition as devoted to Tirumal would have 
been transmitted.'5 But the case may be more complex than this as the 
modern authors consider that the hymn praises Adisesa (Āticētan) or 
the Primeval snake on whom Tirumāl reclines.'” The snake and Tiru- 
mal are one and the same deity; still a specific focus is put on the sna- 
ke-part of the deity in this hymn. Let us examine it. “Fragment I” 
praises a site called Iruntaiyür,'” or the deity in Iruntaiyür: 


O you, the deity (celvan) settled in Iruntaiyūr, [that place] associated with 
many ghats of sweet water! (tim nir mali turai mēya, iruntaiyūr amarnta 


celva nin, 1. 4-5). 


This genre, the praise of a place, is illustrated in the anthology by the 
hymn 15, the praise of Irunkunram, or Mäliruficölai. Dedicated to dei- 
ties of sites, Paripātal 15 and Fragment I stand as literary ancestors to 
some poems of the Tivyappirapantam. 

The deity of Iruntaiyūr is a snake-deity. Listed are “the temple of the 
nāga whose head [bears] the earth” (pū muti nākar nakar, 1. 59), “the 
temple of the Lord (celvan) inhabiting (kelu) the mountain, whose neck 
is adorned by two bright dots” (iru kél utti aninta eruttin, varai kelu 
celvan nakar, |. 48-49). Cobra hoods are decorated with two dots and 
this physical characteristic that is rarely mentioned in texts, leaves no 
doubt as to the nature of the Lord of Iruntaiyūr. As could be expected 
for a snake-deity, water floods the scenery. The rain comes from the 
mountain up to the bank where the temple is located (1. 1-5; see also the 
bank of the pond where the god resides, |. 63). In this territory the pools 
grow larger, like big stars expanding in the sky (vin virrirukkum kaya 


104 See Gros 1968: xiii. Only poems in honour of Tirumāl, Murukan and the 
Vaiyai have survived in the manuscripts of the text, to which the tirattu 
section is added in the editions. 


105 See Gros 1968 lvi, 144 for comments. 
106 See Cāminātaiyār 1995: 227; Seshadri 1996: xxx-xxxi, 235. 
107 See Gros 1968: xxviii, 144, 297. 
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min viri takaiyin, kan virrirukkum kayam, |. 12-13)'% and one sees “the 


paddy-fields cherished by Tiru” (tiru naya takka vayal |. 17), “while 
swollen waterfalls resound with large drums” (tanta aruviyotu iru mu- 
lavu Grppa, |. 52). 

The mythological events here narrated to illustrate the power of the 
deity correspond to the nature of the Lord of a site of such nature. A 
specific version of story of the churning of the ocean is given (1. 64-79). 
The deity of Iruntaiyūr takes on the form of the rope needed to do the 
churning whereby the one who holds the discus (āliyān) pulls this rope 
by its two ends. In this way, the deity of Iruntaiyūr protects Mount Me- 
ru and holds the earth. If the churning of the ocean is one of the famous 
deeds of Visnu, here the hero is “Aliyan”, the discus bearer, or the one 
who has the form of the snake, used as a rope. This is followed by a 
praise of the deity who became the snake-rope of Siva’s bow when the 
latter god destroyed the three cities (1. 76-78). With these accounts of 
two divine deeds of Visnu and Siva, the nāga appears as the necessary 
instrument of divine victory over the asuras. 

The fragment concludes with a praise addressed to the god “who has 
a thousand fearful (ananku) rare heads spread out” (ananku utai aru ta- 
lai Gyiram viritta, |. 79) and who is surrounded by a group of his atten- 
dants (1. 80), a typical trait of naga deities. 

Hymns 1, 2 and 15 of the Paripātal can be considered in honour of 
Tirumal, united with the snake-deity Balarama, while “Fragment I" 
honours the snake part of the supreme deity whose “human” figure ap- 
pears only along the mention of the one who holds a discus in the epi- 
sode of the churning. While the two parts of the supreme deity, the 
snake and the “human” one, are so close that they may fuse, the object 
of the praise in “Fragment I" is a multi-headed snake. The evocation of 
one of Siva’s exploits enhances the importance of a snake deity who is 
not actingt only in the sphere of Tirumāl. In Cilappatikāram (17.32.1) 
the deity used as a rope in the churning is Vāsuki as it is in the Mahā- 
bhārata, in which Vāsuki is also the snake taking the shape of the 


105 The understanding of this poem and the translations here given follow the 
translation into French by Gros (1968: 144—147). Many lines are debatable 
and as Eva Wilden pointed out to me this text might not be always under- 
standable in its present state. 
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string-bow of Siva during the fight against the three cities. As this ex- 
ploit of Siva is alluded to elsewhere in the Paripātal but in hymns de- 
voted to Cevvél (Murukan), the snake-deity of “Fragment I” seems less 
closely associated with Tirumāl than with the proper ndga’s part of the 
deity. 

The god of Iruntaiyūr is presented as the object of devotion for a 
large range of people. Vedas prominent in the Narayana mythology are 
mentioned together with the Brahmins in this poem (l. 18) but 
merchants and cultivators also inhabit the site. The crowd of worship- 
pers is impressive. In lines 33-45 listed are women, important people 
mounted on elephants, elders, and beautiful, knowledgeable individuals 
who “incessantly gathering, grow at the feet [of the Lord]” (itai olivu 
inri atiyuraiyār inti, |. 55). 

Where was Iruntaiyūr? Kūtal of the four quarters (nänmätakkütal) 
that is the ancient name of Maturai appears in the third line of the poem 
and the site praised in this poem is today thought to be Kütalalakar, the 
Visnu temple situated in the present-day Maturai.'? Two of the Ālvārs, 
Periyalvar and Tirumankaiyälvär are said to have sung Kūtalalakar and 
that would make it an early site dedicated to Krsna-Visnu-Narayana or 
the deity of the Tivyappirapantam. However, one searches in vain for 
anything in the said poems of the Tivyappirapantam referring to Kūtal- 


10 After having reviewed the relevant bibliography, Gros 1968: 297 considers 
this identification doubtful but nevertheless situates the site in a suburb of 
Maturai, following an identification proposed in 1906 by T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao, whose papers were unavailable to me, and M. Raghava Iyangar (see 
1938 [collected papers]: 241—244). These scholars were in fact trying to 
locate the temple of Netumal, mentioned at the beginning of Cilappati- 
karam 18 (1. 4, see supra, p. 10538) and in the ancient commentary of the 
text called “Jrunta-valam-utaiyar’. I thank Jean-Luc Chevillard for having 
read this passage with me. This site is today considered being the temple of 
Kūtalalakar, that is the Vaisnava temple dedicated to Krsna located in Ma- 
turai itself. It houses a seated form of the deity as a main idol. This form 
matches with the word irunta, "seated", appearing in “Irunta-valam- 
utaiyar" and Iruntaiyūr (on this correspondence, see the commentary of Cā- 
minataiyar, 1995: 231). This hypothesis seems widely accepted, as, for ex- 
ample, Champakalakshmi (1990: 51—52). 
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alakar or to any precise deity.''” Periyalvar would have sung his Tirup- 
pallantu, already referred to in the first part of this paper, in Kütalala- 
kar. The form lying on a snake is mentioned in one stanza of the con- 
cerned hymn (see Tiv. 9), but is not a prominent figure in the poem. 
Nothing else calls for an association with a site called Iruntaiyür. As for 
the sole stanza by Tirumankaiyälvär considered in praise of Kütalala- 
kar, it does not refer to a snake-form. The deity has four arms, holds a 
discus and conch, and resides in Koli and Kütal.!!! The mention of Kü- 
tal is the only element shared with “Fragment I” of the Paripatal—but 
since Koli and Kūtal were the two capitals of the Colas and the Pand- 
yas, the presence of Visnu in those two places is nothing unusual. 
Moreover, even if the location of the present-day temple of Kūtalalakar 
might constitute a link with stanzas mentioning Kūtal in the Tivyappi- 
rapantam, establishing these as praises to the Lord of Iruntaiyür raises 
more difficulties than it solves. The place-name Iruntaiyūr is found no- 
where in the Tivyappirapantam. That absence is surprising, given, 
firstly, the antiquity of the site of Iruntaiyür indicated by its connection 
with the Paripātal and, secondly, the number of place-names menti- 
oned in the Tivyappirapantam. 

But there is another trail that can be followed. The name itself of 
*Iruntaiyūr” may imply a play of sound to echo the Irunkunram/Mā- 
lirunkunram of Paripatal 15, a site that is praised in the Tivyappirapan- 
tam under the name Tirumälirufcölai. Maturai is indeed mentioned in 
Tivyappirapantam stanzas devoted to this important Vaisnava temple 
located, as mentioned above, on the banks of a river only 19 kilometres 


110 In a note available on the website Tamil Arts Academy (http://www.ta- 
milartsacademy.com), entitled “Balarama in Tamil Nadu", R. Nagaswamy 
also seems to favour “Fragment I" as a praise to Balarama. 


Paripātal 9.2.5 (1762): 

koliyum kütalum kēyil konta 
kovalare oppar kunram anna 
pāliyum tolum or nànku utaiyar 
pantu ivar tammaiyum kantariyom 
váliyaro ivar vannam mennil 

mā katal ponru ular kaiyil veyya, 
ali onru enti or canku parri 

accò oruvar alakiyava. 


11 
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from Maturai (Kūtal. see Tiv. 545, for instance). The complementarity 
of the two deities, theme of Paripātal 15, may be echoed in “Fragment 
I". Paripātal 15 (the earliest known text in honour of Irunkunram/Mäli- 
runkunram) specifically praises the mountain, the kunram, kunru of the 
place-name. “Fragment I” is honouring a river, a ghat. Its waters come 
from the mountain in an evocation of the ancient images of the moun- 
tain and its waterfalls used to suggest the fusion of Krsna and Balarama 
in Cankam literature. Irunkunram is given as the site of a pair, iruvarai 
(supra, p. 131). This play on words could find an echo in a play on 
sound with “Iruntaiyür.” 

Could it be possible that a mountain and a ghat of the same site were 
the object of two separate hymns? If one accepts this hypothesis, Pari- 
pātal 15 and “Fragment I” would be consecrated to two complementa- 
ry, yet distinct deities of the same area. These would have been located 
either at the same site or close by, if one considers the present-day po- 
sition of Kütalalakar and Tirumälirufcölai to reflect the ancient situa- 
tion. At both sites, a mountain and water are the two main elements of 
the sacred place, but the emphasis is laid either on the mountain (Irun- 
kunram) or the place of water (Iruntaiyūr). This harkens back to the 
comparisons of other Cankam pieces, where a mountain and its water- 
falls illustrate the complementarity of Krsna and Balarama. 

According to this suggestion, Paripātal 15 would be more specifi- 
cally devoted to the Krsna part of Tirumal and "Fragment I" to the 
snake half of the deity, Balarama. The fact that the two mythical deeds 
in the narration can be attributed to the snake deity Vāsuki, and are not 
characteristic of Balarama (who is the other half of Mal in Paripatal 
15) might be another indication of the gradually withdrawal of Balara- 
ma's who has nearly disappeared in the Tivyappirapantam. 

Regarding the connection between Iruntaiyür and the Maturai of the 
four temples mentioned in “Fragment I", another link can be estab- 
lished.!? As we have seen above, in the Cilappatikaram one temple of 


112 Maturai is called nānmātakkūtal in “Fragment I” of the Paripātal; for a dis- 
cussion of this epithet, see Gros 1968: xxvii-xxix. The epithet nānmātam 
given here to Kütal is understood as a reference to four (nal) quarters or 
temples (mātam). The formula reminds is clearly reminiscent of the de- 
scription of Maturai that opens canto 14 of the Cilappatikaram where four 
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Balarama in Maturai (Kütal) is mentioned at the beginning of the 14" 
canto, when Kovalan reaches Maturai, and the description of one of the 
four guardian-deities of the city in canto 22 applies to Balarama in a 
number of ways.!? These two passages in the epic allow to propose that 
one of the four temples of Kütal, whether or not located in the Kütalala- 
kar of today, was originally consecrated to Balarama. This is a viable 
hypothesis given the present state of research. But there are enough ele- 
ments to argue that “Fragment I" of the Paripātal was originally dedi- 
cated to a site where a snake-deity, maybe Balarama, was worshipped 
as one half of Tirumal. It seems that this place deity was later included 
in—or excluded from—a devotional movement that transformed the 
conception of the site, as well as the ancient poem associated with it. 
Either the poem was no longer considered a part of the whole to which 
it originally belonged, or, perhaps, it was produced from the very be- 
ginning by a different devotional stream. 

This hypothesis is consistent with sectarian trends noticeable in the 
Tivyappirapantam. The later anthology may only attest that Balarama 
worship became so completely absorbed in the Narayana-Visnu-Krsna 
cult that it was no longer relevant to distinguish Balarama from an in- 
creasingly complex deity. However, the fact that “Fragment I” does not 
appear in the known manuscripts of the Paripātal, where Tirumāl is 
prominent, gives weight to the idea that sectarian attitudes gradually 
promoted certain deities at the expense of the cult and literature devoted 
to others. 


temples are distributed in the city: “a temple of the one having an eye open- 
ing in his forehead (Siva)”, “a temple of the one having a suparna kite for 
mount” (uvanac céval, a garuda; Visnu), “a temple of the White one bran- 
dishing a plough” (our Balarama), and “a temple of the one having a cock 
as an emblem (Skanda-Murukan): nutalvili nāttat tiraiyon koyilum, uvanac 
ceval uyartton niyamamum, mēlivala nuyartta vellai nakaramum, kolic cē- 
var kotiyon kottamum. 


113 On this description in canto 22, see supra, fn. 42. The lack of clarity in the 


latter passage may point towards a period of transition between different 
worlds dominated by distinct deities. 
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Conclusion 


In the Tivyappirapantam, one of the main names of the deity being 
praised is Narayana. It encompasses many others and is to be chanted at 
the hour of death. It corresponds with the vision of a deity reclining on 
a snake, which proves to be a central image that even encompasses the 
others. This name and this form are the ones of a supreme god charac- 
terized by his creative power, towards whom the other names and forms 
go, or from whom they proceed. This name and this form were used for 
localizing a pan-Indian deity through the two domains of sound and 
vision. But the link between the name, the concept, and the form exhib- 
its differences from one author or text to another, and from one site to 
the other. Srirangam is an archetypal case in the Tivyappirapantam. 
The above analysis was aimed to demonstrate the multi-layered charac- 
ter of its reclining deity and the importance of the physical character- 
istics of the site in the development of the worship of Narayana in this 
place. 

Similarly, the association of Narayana with the reclining form of the 
Vaisnava domain is less than clear in earlier documents than it is in the 
Tivyappirapantam. The numerous Vaisnava snake-deities of the Cilap- 
patikaram do not always correspond to one representation of Narayana, 
while some signal the presence of Balarama, the “elder” (munnai) re- 
presented as a nāga from the very beginning of the Common era. The 
survey of the available archaeological data from North India—where 
deities portrayed lying on a snake were first carved—has led to make 
several working hypotheses. It is here proposed that the snake imagery 
has been used to represent the creative powers of a deity who is able to 
split and manifest himself in several different forms, as well as the wa- 
ters to which the snake is linked. The eventual prominence of the 
snake-form in the Tamil land may record similar ways of conceiving 
the process of the supreme deity’s manifestation in the material world. 
And the hypothesis of a dissemination of the early Bhagavata move- 
ment in which Balarama played an important part, seems tenable. 

It also been shown that Balarama—portrayed as a nāga—was impor- 
tant in early texts in the Tamil country. The erosion of his importance 
seems to have taken place between the end of the Cankam period and 
the beginning of the composition of the Bhakti hymns (6"-9® c.). It is 
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possible that Balarama tended to vanish while the theory of the avata- 
ras of Visnu gained in importance: as a double-bodied snake who is 
one with Krsna, Balarama does not fit into the avatāra scheme, which 
presupposes forms referring to a single supreme being, not to two su- 
preme bodies. 

With this tentative analysis of the iconographical process, based on 
the most frequently encountered representations of Narayana in Tamil 
country, three points shall be highlighted. 

First, in numerous documents, the relation between Krsna and Nara- 
yana was initially conceived as a relation between three distinct, yet 
close deities, a group that includes Balarama. The family bond linking 
Krsna and Balarama in the mythological discourse, the name and the 
order of the vyūhas, and the iconographic tradition uniting two different 
bodies in a single one, all attest to this close association and to the im- 
portance of Balarama/Samkarsana in an early stage of Narayana wor- 
ship. 

Secondly, the importance of Balarama and of the snake-imagery 
points towards contacts between North and South India at an early 
stage. Cult tendencies attested in North and Central India during the 
first four centuries of the Common era seem also to appear in the Can- 
kam corpus. This was a time when the elder brother of Krsna was a 
quite important deity, perhaps in another strand of Vaisnavism than 
those which later became dominant. Both the Balarama of the Tamil 
texts and the rock-carved figures of Narayana attest to the diversity of 
transmission processes from North India to the southern part of the pen- 
insula. If the deity praised in a poem presently called a “Fragment” of 
the Paripātal has to be recognized as a snake-deity, its precise identity 
remains difficult to establish. This ambiguity equally speaks of antique, 
devotional streams that have been lost and eventually absorbed into 
others. In fact—and this will be the third and last point of our conclu- 
sion—the snake imagery found in carved representations is a witness of 
a fruitful dialogue between the worlds of images and that of texts. In 
the earliest Sanskrit texts, one rarely finds mention of a snake morphol- 
ogy for deities. However, in the Tamil land, once reclining nāgas were 
carved, they were echoed in texts, thereupon giving rise to further 
images in both texts and sculptures. It thus appears that the visual tradi- 
tion was as important as the textual one in the process of disseminating 
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a culture usually considered grounded in Sanskrit literature. Giving sna- 
ke-deities an importance that was subsumed in the texts, sculptures 
establish quite distinct links between several areas of the Indian penin- 
sula. Their contribution to the building of Hinduism from North to 
South appears to have been fundamental. 
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Fig. 1. Srirangam Island, seen from the Trichy fort (Photo by Emmanuel 
Francis). 


Fig. 2. Popular picture (collected in July 2006, Srirangam. Photo by 
Charlotte Schmid). 
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Fig. 3. The reclining figure of Tontir, 8-9" c, 
(Photo by Emmanuel Francis). 


Fig. 4. The reclining deity of the Malayatipatti cave, 8'"-9" c, 
(Photo by Dominic Goodall). 
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Fig. 5. The deity of the Shore Temple of Mahäbalipuram, 6" —7'^ c. (Photo by 
Emmanuel Francis). 


Fig. 6. Balarama, Mathura, 24-3" c, 
(Mathura Museum. Photo by Charlotte Schmid). 
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Fig. 7. The representation of the four vyūhas, 34" c, CE 
(Mathura Museum. Photo by Charlotte Schmid). 


Katherine K. Young 


Who is the Alvars’ supreme God? 


The conventional understanding of the name Srivaisnavism is that it is a 
Hindu sect located in South India which worships the god Visnu and 
the goddess Šrī.' Its scripture includes the Tamil poems of the Alvars 
composed between the seventh and ninth centuries C.E. and eventually 
canonized and called the Tamil Veda or the Sacred Collection of the 
Four Thousand (Verses) (Nālāyirat Tivyappirapantam).” Most people 
today assume that the Alvars’ supreme god is Visnu. This idea is rein- 


The word vaisnava in the Mahabharata has no sectarian definition but sim- 
ply means relating to or belonging to Visnu (Dasgupta [1931] 1985: 98). 
The word appears in inscriptions in Tamil country by the late 9" century 
and the 10" century—SII 24.1 (AR 69 of 1892), 24.2 (AR 70 of 1892), 24.4 
(AR 72 of 1892)—and by the second half of that century srivaisnava (a kar- 
madharya compound, that is, adjective plus noun), probably means the aus- 
picious (Sri) vaisnavas. (SII 24.11, 12). This might signify just the auspi- 
cious (sri) devotees of Visnu in a general sense, or the addition of sri might 
indicate a specific type of vaisnava such as Brahmin vaisnavas. The com- 
pound srivaisnava can also be taken as a bahuvrihi compound containing a 
dvandva, that is, those belonging to, in the sense of devotees, of Sri and 
Visnu. I think this meaning developed only with the formation of the Śrī- 
vaisnava sampradāya, drawing on the importance of Šrī and Visnu in the 
writings of Yamuna and Ramanuja. 


There are twenty-four works in this corpus. The title of the collection is a 
manipravála term (a mix of the Tamil word nālāyira and the Sanskrit 
words divya and prabanda in Tamil orthography). I have found no evi- 
dence of this term up to the 19" century, although the term divya-praban- 
dham(s) is found long before that, initially referring to Nammalvar's Tiru- 
vaymoli or his four works. Four thousand refers to the approximate number 
of verses in the corpus; the number has been rounded off and understood as 
the total of four groups of a thousand verses each, which symbolize the 
four Vedas. Srivaisnava scripture also includes the Sanskrit Vedas (sruti) 
and by extension smrti works. 
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forced by the prevalence of the Gupta understanding of Visnu with his 
avataras of varying number, which spread throughout the subcontinent 
from the fourth century C.E. But it is odd that the name Visnu (Tamil 
Vittu) is used only four times? in the four thousand Alvar verses. This 
suggests to me that the Alvars do not consider Visnu or a homologized 
Visnu-Narayana-Krsna as their supreme god, and so they must belong 
to a distinct tradition that only later was integrated into Srivaisnavism. 

The matter of the Alvars’ supreme god is even more complicated. 
Determination of supremacy is problematic because in general the Al- 
vars do not use proper names but rely on cryptic mythic or poetic 
imagery that alludes to identification. Moreover, they have a theologi- 
cal assumption of one supreme god with many names, epithetonyms,* 
forms, and functions? albeit with some restrictions. When the Alvars do 
mention a specific name, they refer usually to Mal/Tirumal (the dark 
one), Kannan (Sanskrit Krsna) but also Naranan/Narayanan (Sanskrit 
Narayana). This brings me to my question: Just who is the Alvärs’ su- 
preme god? 

My research suggests that ocean imagery abounds in the four thou- 
sand Alvar verses and is central to a cosmogony, which I take here as a 
synonym of cosmology in the religious sense of the nature of the uni- 
verse that makes human life possible. The cosmogony has a common 
structure—a cycle of virtual destruction of the earth/universe, preserva- 
tion of it in the sense that something remains, and rescue/re-manifestati- 
on/re-creation of it (henceforth, abbreviated as virtual destruction, pre- 
servation, and re-creation). The Alvar verses allude to different myths 
or variants of the same myth that belong to each phase in this tripartite 


> Periyalvartirumoli 2.3.5; Periyatirumoli 11.5.9; and Tiruvaymoli 2.7.4 and 


2.7.5. Vinnu, which could be derived from Visnu, generally means sky or 
heaven in their verses and never the supreme god. 


Examining proper names by no means solves the issue of which god is su- 
preme. Many references to the deity are by epithet (the one who is X, has X 
or does X) or by location (the one who resides in X). I call these names 
based on epithets “epithetonyms.” Many proper names were probably once 
epithetonyms such as Krsna, the one who is black/dark. 


5 Cf. Poykai 44. 
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cycle: virtual destruction (by floods, eating, or swallowing), preservati- 


on (as earth, child, germ of all things, soul of the universe, serpent, is- 


land), and rescue/re-creation (by a boar,° a god who takes three great 


steps,’ a dwarf who grows to the size of the universe,? or a figure who 


emerges from the deity’s navel and then re-creates the world’). Some 


Alvar verses allude to just one phase of the tripartite cycle such as de- 


struction through a flood or extension/re-creation through three steps. 


Other verses reduce a phase of the cycle to just a synecdoche such as 
the final step (the supreme heaven) or the feet of the god.!° 


The boar (énam, kélal, and varākam from Sanskrit varāha) is mentioned in 
Satapatha Brahmana 1.8.1-6. Prajāpati assumes the form of a boar and lifts 
the earth out of the primeval waters by raising it on its tusks. The boar is al- 
so mentioned in Satapatha Brāhmaņa XIV.1.2, which describes how after 
a fight with a demon, he raised the earth out of the ocean with his tusks. 


The epithet of the one who takes three great steps (trivikrama) later beco- 
mes a proper noun. 


The dwarf (vāman/vāmanan from vāmana) is the one who grows tall 
through three great steps. In the Ramayana, we encounter a more devel- 
oped version of this myth. Here the supreme god becomes a dwarf to sub- 
due the asura King Bali’s pride. “He asks for a gift of land measuring the 
size of his three steps. When granted the boon, he enlarges himself into a 
wonderfully giant form, and measures the entire earth with his three steps. 
King Bali is finally sent to rule the nether world" (Desai 1973: 98-99). 


This figure becomes known as Brahma. 


The question is whether these are just independent creation myths or whe- 
ther they are related through homologies (assimilation through analogy or 
equation) and other types of transformations, including additions and sub- 
tractions of key elements. My hypothesis is that a cosmogonic myth related 
to the ocean (also minimally anthropomorphized as a deity residing on the 
ocean) once existed in the Indus Valley Civilization, which likely devel- 
oped its own mythic transformations leading to variants over time. After 
this civilization weakened or collapsed, its myths or mythic fragments were 
absorbed into the worldviews of groups on its borders, one of which (the 
Vedic) moved over time to the Gangetic heartland, generating more 
variants in the process, and another moved inland from Indus settlements 
on what is now the Gujarat coast. South of the Vindhya mountains, the 
ocean god and tripartite cosmogony were more prominent, despite the pos- 
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With this background in mind, I search for information related to the 
deity such as proper names, epithetonyms, and concepts of supremacy 
and soteriology in the four Antatis''—Mutal Tiruvantāti, Iraņtām Tiru- 
vantati, Mūnrām Tiruvantati, and Nānmukan!” Tiruvantāti—written 
supposedly by the four earliest Ālvārs (Poykai, Pūtam, Pēy, and Tiru- 
malicai) respectively.'” These works have approximately the same 
length, about one hundred verses each, and are written in venpā meter. I 
then compare the results of my translations'* to what is found about 
Visnu, Krsna, and Narayana in northern Sanskrit works and the late Ta- 
mil Cankam works, which likely preceded or overlapped with those of 
the early Ālvārs. I conclude by offering a new view of the Antāti poets’ 
view of the supreme god and his history, which I think applies to the 
other Alvars as well. 


sible development of variants there too, which eventually travelled further 
south and into Tamil country. 


Antati refers to the stylistic feature of having the final (anta) letter, syllable 
or foot of the last line the same as the beginning (ati; Sanskrit adi). By ex- 
tension, the end of the work is the same as its beginning (Tamil Lexicon 
vol. 1, 1982, 82). 


The title of this work Nanmukan Antāti is intriguing. It literally means the 
one-with-four-faces (= Brahma) antati. Although there are some references 
to him, he is by no means the focus of the Antāti. If one were to follow the 
pattern of the titles—first (mutal), second (irantam), and third (münram) 
Antatis—then the next one should just have the word fourth. 


5 Hardy 1983: 266. Scholars have assumed that the order of these Antdtis is 
also the chronological order of the Alvars themselves. But Tirumalicai 
seems to me to be a later poet with his focus on Arankam and his putdowns 
of other deities, which are akin to the putdowns of Tirumankai Alvar. If Ti- 
rumalicai were a later poet, it is possible that a redactor wanted to group all 
the Antātis of the same length together and therefore chose a title that had 
at least the word four in it. That said, I include Tirumalicai here so that I 
can compare four works of about equal length. 


The translations here are my own unless otherwise noted. After this article 
was submitted, a book including translations of the first three Antātis, an 
extensive introductory essay with philological explanations, an epilogue 
and appendices on the names and epithets of deities, incarnations, mythic 
episodes, temples, and toponyms was published (Wilden 2020). 
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As mentioned, it is commonly accepted that the deity of the Alvars is 
Visnu who is also known by the names of his incarnations (avatdras).'° 
Friedhelm Hardy has a somewhat different identification. In his Viraha- 
Bhakti: The Early History of Krsna Devotion in South India, a book 
that focuses on emotional devotion (bhakti) to Krsna, Hardy takes up 
the question of the relation of Krsna, Visnu, and Narayana in the Al- 
vars’ works. He argues that “The religious awareness of Krsna as a his- 
torical person on the one hand, and the tendencies to deify him, in fact 
to see in him the Vedic god Visnu or the absolute Bhagavan on the 
other, created a contrast and a theological tension. How can one and the 
same ‘person’ be ‘historical’ and eternal-absolute?"! 

Hardy thinks that the deification of Krsna occurred by association 
with Visnu or the more general epithet ‘Bhagavan.’ He suggests that 
the avatāra concept developed specifically in the context of Krsna—the 
need to hold together the transcendent and human aspects of the god— 
and only then was extended to include the “incarnations” of other figu- 
res. However, Hardy says that he wants to keep Krsna and Visnu con- 
ceptually distinct to acknowledge those who see Krsna as both the su- 
preme god and a human form on earth, and those who view Visnu as 
supreme and Krsna as but one of many incarnations.’ This distinction, 
he says, is important for the Tamil Carikam references. He assumes that 
Krsna is the key figure in these works because “the only real name ren- 


15 For instance, “They held that Visnu or one of his avatars (incarnations) 
confers upon devotees the grace that is necessary for total surrender (pra- 
patti) to him” (Britannica, The Editors of Encyclopaedia. “Alvar.” Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, 15 Nov. 2018. https.//www.britannica.com/topic/ Al- 
var. Accessed 3 March 2022). See also Wikipedia. “Alvars”: “The Alvars 
or Azhwar ... were Tamil poet-saints of South India who espoused bhakti 
(devotion) to the Hindu god Vishnu...” (en.wikipedia.org. Accessed 3 
March 2022). The same identification is made by most scholars. For ex- 
ample, Vasudha Narayanan comments: “The Tamil devotees who sang in 
praise of Visnu were called Ālvārs ....” (Narayanan 1987: 1). 


16 Hardy 1983: 23. 
U Hardy 1983: 24. 
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dered into Tamil is Krsna. ‘Visnu,’ ‘Vasudeva,’ ‘Narayana,’ and so on 
have no direct Tamil replicas ... Krsna is synonymous with Vasudeva, 
Visnu, Narayana, Bhagavan, all names which denote the “personal ab- 
solute.’”'’ So now Hardy wants to have the analysis both ways: a dis- 
tinction should be maintained between Krsna and Visnu, but also no 
such distinction need be maintained. 

Just how messy this issue of identity can become is evident in 
Hardy's analysis of the name Mayon.'? He presents eight textual “frag- 
ments" from the Tamil Cankam corpus prior to the time of the Alvars 
that mention this name Mayon. He identifies 41" as definitely the Krs- 
na of Mathura/Vraja tradition because it refers to a festival on the firu- 
vona (Sravana) star. I agree; this identification is possible because Sra- 
vana is Krsna's birthday in other texts. Hardy’s fragment #7,7! which 
pairs Valiyon and Mayon is obviously a specific reference to Balarama 
(val is derived from Sanskrit bala) and Krsna, because the two have 
been closely connected if not identified in Sanskrit works such as the 
Harivamsa. 

Regarding fragment #2,” Hardy attributes the one who is the color 
of the ocean (mun-nir Vannan piran)” as of a “more general Vaisnava 
nature." But what does that mean, especially in light of his analysis of 
the next two fragments: #3 (lines 371-3) and #4 (lines 402-4) of the Pe- 
rumpānārrupatai? He says that these are “perhaps ... more typical of 
Nārāyana.””* The former refers to the one who reclines on the serpent 


'8 Hardy 1983: 23. 
9 Hardy 1983:150 ff. and Appendix V: 606 ff. 
? Maturaikkáfici lines 590-599. 


?! Narrinai 32, lines1-4. 


? Perumpänärrupatai line 30. 


233 I translate this as the lord who is the one with the color of the three-fold 


sea, which seems to be an allusion to the three-fold cosmogony. According 
to the Tamil Lexicon (vol. 6, 1982, 3268), mu-n-nir can mean the “sea as 
having the three qualities of forming, protecting, and destroying the earth," 
taking mu-n as munru or three. 


” Hardy 1983: 153. 
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couch and the latter to the one who gives birth to the one with four 
faces, that is Brahma, in the navel of Netiyon.? It is intriguing that here 
Hardy assumes that Narayana and not Visnu is associated with sleeping 
on the serpent couch, creation, and dark blue color, despite an earlier 
statement that Krsna’s supremacy comes from his identification with 
the god Visnu and that the one who is the color of the ocean belongs to 
a more general Vaisnava nature!”* 

Despite making some distinctions, Hardy concludes that because the 
color of this god is dark—he is the color of the ocean, a sparkling po- 
lished sapphire, an elephant, and a mountain, or more generally because 
he is said to have a body of dark color—this god must be Krsna because 
Krsna means black, and the name Mayon is a literal translation into Ta- 
mil: the one who is black." But perhaps in times past, Krsna, who 
needed a transcendent aspect, was simply merged with a supreme deity 
who was independently described as dark or black such as a god of the 
dark ocean. 

Hardy has little to say about a Narayana strand except for a brief his- 
torical note on the process of Krsna’s apotheosis via linkage in the Ma- 
hābhārata with Nara-Narayana or Narayana’s link with Indra, Visnu or 
Arjuna/Krsņa. He also mentions cryptically another transmission of a 
“Narayana of some obscure independent origin ... [who later] entered 
the Paficaratra and other branches of Vaisnavism as the personal abso- 
lute.?5 This is not very helpful. According to Narayanan’s catalog 
(1987, Appendix1), there are only 6 references to Nara-Narayana in the 
entire four thousand verses and 5 of these are found in just one late 


25 Hardy translates this as the Exalted One, but it really means the one who 


grows tall, from netu meaning to grow tall (Tamil Lexicon vol. 4, 1982, 
2336). 


25 Of Hardy's eight fragments, two are specifically about Krsna; three are 


about an oceanic, cosmogonic god; and three, which I have not mentioned 
here, are too general to determine whether they are Visnu, Krsna, or Nara- 
yana. This hardly makes a case that the Carikam antecedents identify Krsna 
as the key god. 


? Hardy 1983: 220. 
?5 Hardy 1983: 23-24. 
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work, the Periyatirumoli, and none in the four Antātis being discussed 
here.” 

My own concern is that the names, epithets, and descriptions of the 
deity whom the Alvars’ considered supreme have not been examined 
thoroughly in their poems, and that a textual study combined with a 
search for antecedents might provide clues to his identity and history, 
even the Alvärs’ identity and history. I turn now to my case study: the 
supreme deity in the four Antātis. 


The four Antātis: an introduction 


In this section, I will give an overview of descriptions of color, referen- 
ces to sleeping on the ocean or on a serpent couch on the ocean, the tri- 
partite cosmogony (virtual destruction, preservation, and re-creation), 
proper names, and salvific motifs in the four Antātis, based in large part 
on Narayanan's “Catalog of Myths and Names in Alvar Poetry”. 


? [have argued elsewhere that there is no specific Päficarätra Agamic content 
in the four thousand verses because there are other viable interpretations 
for any evidence produced such as numbers, patterns of worship, branding, 
mantras, and details of temple architecture (Young 2006: 203-210). Now, 
after doing the present study, I think another explanation is also possible. 
There were proto-Päfcarätra traditions in the temples, possibly including 
priests, but the Alvars likely avoided mention of them because they were 
trying to distance themselves from aspects of this tradition for reasons that 
will become clear later in my discussion. 


30 Narayanan 1987, Appendix 1. Because this catalog was not computer-ge- 


nerated, I found some additional references. More recently, Wilden (2020) 
have created a study of names, descriptors, and myths for the first three An- 
tatis, which are based on a digitalized text. However, it is difficult to com- 
pare my results with the verse counts that can be generated from their 
glossary and appendices, because I have aggregated some names into one 
category when I consider them variants, and I have included Tirumalicai in 
my counts, whereas their study is based on just the first three Alvars. That 
said, I find that my general conclusions regarding verse counts are sup- 
ported by this more recent study. 
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Narayanan has detected 41 references in these works to the one of the 
color of the dark ocean (Katalvannan, Nirvannan) and by extension 
other epithetonyms based on darkness: Manikkam (the one who has the 
color of a garnet*'); Manivannan (the one who is the color of a jewel or 
blackness); Mukilvannan (the one who is the color of a [dark] cloud); 
Karvannan (the one of black or kal color); Käyäpüvannan (the one of 
the color of the [dark] Kaya flower), and Kontavannan (the one of 
cloud color). She finds 27 references to swallowing/eating the world. In 
addition, she is has detected 46 references to the one sleeping on the 
ocean or on a serpent on the ocean. The following chart shows the num- 
ber of occurrences of these epithets that I have detected in the four An- 
tātis. 


Chart 1: The Ocean God 


dark color swallows the sleeps on the serpent 
worlds or the ocean of milk 
Poykai 11 6 15 
Pūtam 10 5 8 
Pey 11 9 13 
Tirumalicai 9 7 10 
total 41 27 46 


If I consider just proper names in Narayanan's catalog, I find that in 
the Antātis, there are 10 references to the proper name Kannan, 20 to 
Naranan/ Narayanan,” and 63 to Tirumāl/Māl. Because the latter name 
includes what I consider variants — Netumal/Netiyan/Netiyon referring 
to the one who grows tall), Cenkanmal (the Mal with red eyes), and 
Māyan/Māyavan (the one who is dark, illusive, or wondrous)**—the 


>! The word “gem” (mani) is some contexts means specifically sapphire, 


garnet, or ruby. 


32 Narayanan's catalog mentions only 15 references; it has left out those to 


Naranan in Poykai. When these are added plus a few others I have found, 
my total is 20. 


55 Mal means the one who is black. I consider Netumäl (the one who grows 


tall), a variant because it contains mal but also Netiyan/ Netiyon because it 
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name Tirumal/Mal and its variants considered collectively is far more 
common than the other proper names. 


Chart 2: Key Names of God 


Mal etc. Naranan/Narayanan Kannan 
Poykai 19 364 2 
Pūtam 20 5 335 
Pēy 16 1 2 
Tirumalicai 16 10 4 
total 71 19 10 


Regarding what I consider figures associated with the cosmogony, Na- 
rayanan has 13 references to the boar, 42 to the wide-stepping one, 14 
to the dwarf, and 25 to Ayan/Nanmukan (Brahmā).** With this back- 
ground in mind, I now examine the first Antati. 


34 


35 


36 


means the one who grows tall, elsewhere identified as Mal. Similarly, Cen- 
kanmal (the Mal with red eyes) is a variant because it contains mal. Ma- 
yan/Mayavan are variants, because mā can mean black and by extension 
black person (see Tamil Lexicon vol. 5, 1982, pp. 3142, 3165, 3174, 3175 
and A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary (DED) 1984, #4781. The fact 
that mā can also mean great, beauty, illusion, desire, or love (DED #4786, 
4814) or can be derived from Sanskrit maya (illusion; magic) was creative- 
ly exploited by the poets. 


There is no separate category in Narayanan's catalog for Naranan/ Naraya- 
nan. Two of these three references to him are found in Poykai 57 and 59 
under the category “Sacred Names.” I have found one other reference in 
Poykai 5. 


Narayanan lists two. I have located three. 


Although there are quite a few references to Ayan/Nanmukan (Brahma), I 
summarize the references to him only in this note because he is always sec- 
ondary and is not in contention for being supreme. 


Poykai mentions Nanmukan (Brahma) 6 times in several contexts: one is 
his abode on the Lord's navel (vs. 28, 33, 56, 59); another is his worship by 
Iravanan (45), and yet another is how his skull became a begging bowl (v. 
46). 
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Mutal Tiruvantati by Poykai 


In this section, I search for references to ocean imagery, proper names, 
and supremacy and soteriology in Poykai's Antäti. 


Ocean imagery: According to Narayanan's catalog, Poykai mentions 
the one of a dark color 11 times, the one who sleeps on the serpent in 
the ocean of milk?” 15 times, and the one who swallows the worlds 6 
times. She does not catalog other figures associated with the ocean and 
cosmogony, perhaps because she views Visnu as containing all these or 
because she is looking only for what she considers avatāras. 

A very common epithetonym refers to the god who is the color of 
the (dark) ocean. 


The foremost [of the gods] are the three. Among these three, the ocean- 


hued one (nir vannan) is the foremost. Without the grace of the one who is 


Pütam mentions him 5 times; I have removed one verse from Narayanan's 
count (v. 69) because I do not consider it a reference to Nanmukan but to 
the supreme god who is described as having a lotus navel. Pütam says that 
Nanmukan worships the serpent-reclining Lord's feet (v. 12) or Mal (v. 
17); that he sits on the Lord's navel (v. 37); and that he poured water that 
became the Kankai (Ganga) (v. 78). 


Péy mentions him 2 times and refers to the Lord as a child lying in Nanmu- 
kan’s lap when Iravanan came (v. 77), and how Nanmukan cannot com- 
pletely understand the Lord's glories (v. 97). 


Tirumalicai mentions him 12 times and often expresses the Lord's supre- 
macy by saying how the Lord creates Nanmukan (v. 1), how he has Nan- 
mukan as part of his body (v. 4), how he is the Lord of Nanmukan and Ci- 
van (v. 96) and how people will never worship these two (v. 66). With even 
greater hyperbole, Tirumalicai proclaims how worshippers of the Lord 
become gods even to Nanmukan and Civan (v. 91). In addition, Tirumalicai 
mentions how Nanmukan washed the Lord's feet with water that fell on Ci- 
van's hair, and how that water then became the Kankai (Ganga) (v. 9). We 
are also told that the results of penance are received from Nanmukan (v. 
19). 


? Her references in this category are often not “sleeping on serpent in ocean 


of milk" but rather “being on the ocean" or “sleeping on the ocean," which 
is usually described as dark. 
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beneficent and the cause of everything in this world [surrounded by] the 
great ocean, the grace of many [other gods] is lacking.**® 


Here the ocean-hued one is described as supreme over the three, that is, 
the trimūrti, which usually refers in Sanskrit texts to Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva. If we were to consider Visnu as the supreme god, this verse 
would contain a redundancy (Visnu is both beyond the trimūrti and is 
one of the gods of the trimūrti). 

The ocean is so important to this poet that he personifies it as in the 
apostrophe “O Great Dark Ocean.” The personified dark ocean is 
named Mal, which literally means “the dark one” in Tamil, and we are 
told that he has a beautiful dark body. Poykai describes the ocean in 
various ways. He sometimes makes a connection between the ocean 
and anything of dark color such as a cloud, a gem, or a mountain. He 
describes the ocean as deep (vs. 39, 83) or mighty (v. 68). The poet re- 
fers elsewhere to the god being so great and omnipresent that he con- 
tains the ocean and all else within himself (v. 73). 

This dark ocean deity is often described as reclining or sleeping on 
the ocean or on a serpent bed on the ocean or on a leaf there. With re- 
ference to reclining on a serpent bed on the ocean, we find this verse.” 


Afraid, saying “I have wasted many days," I cried. Now, after seeing the 
one on the serpent bed (aravanai mel), I worshipped the feet of the one 
who has the color of the ocean, has captivating red eyes and who rests 
[there] while the ocean caresses [his] feet with waves.*° 


mutal āvān muri nir vannan—mutal aya 
nallan arul allal nama nir vaiyakattu, 
pallar arulum palutu (Poykai 15). 


9? See also vs. 55, 62, 68, 85. 


^' paluté pala pakalum poyina enru, afici 


aluten. arav’ anai-mel kantu — toluten 
katal otam kal alaippa kanvalarum cem kan 
atal otam vannar ati. (Poykai 16). 
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Elsewhere, Poykai elaborates on the idea of the serpent as coiled (v. 62) 
or thousand-hooded (v. 32).*! Sometimes he refers directly or indirectly 
to an actual temple where the god resides in his reclining form such as 
Vehka (v. 77). There are more general allusions to the posture of the 
deity as reclining, sitting, or standing. And in several verses, the poet 
describes the god as sleeping on a banyan leaf on the ocean after swal- 
lowing the earth. 


O great dark ocean! What effort did you make to be always touching his 
auspicious form when Mal sleeps, the one with beautiful dark body [and] 
red eyes [who reclines] on the ocean, having swallowed the earth, [and] 
rests on a banyan leaf?” 


The god also assumes the form of a child sleeping on the banyan leaf. 


Having swallowed the seven worlds, you once took the form of a child and 
slept on a banyan leaf. This is the truth they say. Was the banyan [leaf] on 
that day within flood waters of the ocean, in the sky, [or] on the earth? You 
who lifted the mountain surrounded by rich groves, tell.*? 


There are other references to eating/swallowing the earth/universe (ula- 
kam) (vs. 1; 9), which suggests its virtual destruction. The poet elabo- 
rates on this, 


Saying “are these the seven worlds destroyed by you, with eyes blazing 
with anger, which arose again?” My tongue will not praise, even a bit, any- 


one except Mayavan who revealed himself completely to the Veda-know- 


ers. ^ 


^! The snake is such an important image that in verse 53 the poet declares: 


“Tirumal has a snake (tirumarku aravu)" and then describes how it be- 
comes a parasol (as the head of a cobra), a seat, a pedestal, and an armrest. 


? mülum karum katalē, en nörräy, vaiyakam unt’ 


alin ilai tuyinra aliyan, — kola 
karu meni cem kan mal kanpatai-ul, enrum 
tiru meni ni tinta perru (Poykai 19). 


^ pālan tanat' uruv' āy él ulak’ unt’ àl ilaiyin 


mēl anru ni valarntatu mey enpar — al anru 
vélai nir ullato vinnato mannato? 
cölai cūl kunr' etuttay collu (Poykai 69). 


^ cerr' eluntu ti vilittu cenra inta el ulakum 
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In addition, Poykai alludes to eating/swallowing the worlds when de- 
scribing how the god contains everything—the ocean, mountains and so 
forth—within himself (v. 73). There are also references to rescuing the 
earth/world by lifting it up? as in the following. 


When was the ocean (katal) churned? From the ocean (nir), which world 
was lifted? I do not know anything about these [matters]. On that day, the 
ocean (dli) is where you slept after you destroyed and preserved this earth 
that you created, lifted, swallowed, and spat out!^é 


The ocean is so important for Poykai that he elaborates on it whenever 
he can, for instance, by describing the earth as surrounded by the ocean 
but also the ocean during the flood being without the earth (v. 61). On 
occasion, Poykai alludes to the myth found in Sanskrit sources of how 
the devas and asuras churned the ocean to obtain ambrosia. 

The re-creation of the earth is another important theme. In one verse, 
it is the god's very growth or expansion that produces the world again 
(v. 3). Another way of expressing the extension or measuring of the 
earth is the idea of the three great strides. This in turn becomes connec- 
ted to the myth found in Sanskrit texts of how the god deceives the asu- 
ras to obtain a bit of land the size of his dwarf body. Poykai alludes to 
this myth on three occasions. Although he does not use the word dwarf 
(māņi)—in fact, none of the Antāti poets do—he does refer to Mavali 
(Sanskrit: Mahabali) who took the gift of land and grew (vs. 36, 50, 
79). 


marr’ ivaiyā enru vay ankantu murrum 
maraiyavarku kättiya māyavanai allāl 
irai enum ēttāt' en nā (Poykai 94). 


45 Tn addition, there are direct and indirect references to the rescue of the earth 


by the boar (Poykai 10, 26, 84, 91), who lifts it on his tusk. 


^5 enru katal kataintatu? ev ulakam nir erratu? 


onrum atanai unarén nan. anr’ at’ 
ataitt’ utaittu kanpatutta Gli, itu ni 
pataitt’ itant’ unt’ umilnta par (Poykai 2). 
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Proper names: Poykai uses the name Mal and its variants 19 times; 
these refer mainly to the ocean (vs. 42, 53), cosmogony (vs. 7, 19, 21, 
61, 69, 92, 96), and worship (vs. 52, 58, 70, 75) with one reference to 
Mal’s supremacy (v. 52) and one to the man-lion (v. 31). In verse 64, 
Poykai says that he will not praise any deity except Tirumāl. As for the 
variant Mayavan, Poykai uses it in two verses that allude to how one 
should worship only this god (vs. 80, 94), one about cosmogony (v. 94), 
and one as a vocative (v. 100). 

In Poykai’s Antāti, the name Kannan occurs only twice (vs. 7; 56). 
In verse 7, in the context of the creation of the quarters and their re- 
spective gods, the one who is the color of the black sea, who churned 
the ocean, and who is Netumal (the Mal who grows tall) is identified 
with Kannan. In another verse, the name Kannan appears in connection 
with the god’s lotus navel. 


Besides prattling so his names will come, who can know our Lord?” So be 
it. Even Ayan (Brahma), although being within the fragrant lotus [Kan- 
nan’s navel], cannot see Kannan’s lotus feet.** 


In the previous verse (55), Poykai also describes Ayan—the cowherd, 
an allusion to Kannan—as the one who reclines on the serpent bed and 
says that the devoted servants give praise to Ayan’s name. 

There are several Tirumāl/Māl verses that allude to Kannan.” One is 
to him as the charioteer, one to events in his early life, and one to the 
cosmogony, more specifically to the one who ate the worlds and then 
emptied out his stomach. In this context, the poet impishly makes a 
connection to Kannan by asking whether the butter given by the cow- 
herd dame Yacētai (Yasodā, his foster mother) was sufficient to fill his 
empty stomach. The catalog gives other references to incidents in the 
life of Krsna (many known to the Harivamsa) without mentioning his 
name such as killing various demons (13 references) or wrestlers (1), 
^ Pemmän is an alternative form of Perumān, meaning the “great one”. 
^5 pere varap pitarral allāl em pemmānai 
äre arivār. atu nirka. nere 
kati kamalatt ' ul iruntum kāņ-kilān kannan 
ati kamalam tannai ayan (Poykai 56). 


® For instance, Poykai 8 and 92. 
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being a cowherd (1), stealing and eating butter/yoghurt (4), being tied 
to a mortar (2), participating in the Kuruksetra war (1), lifting Govar- 
dhana (6), and performing the Kuravai dance (1). The catalog also re- 
fers to some items that belong only to the South Indian milieu such as 
Nappinnai (1), the conquest of seven bulls (2), going between two ma- 
ruta trees (6), dancing with pots (1), and breaking the Kuruntu tree (3). 

Narayanan’s catalog has no specific category for Naranan/ Naraya- 
nan (only a category for Nara-Narayana) but does mention 2 references 
to Naranan by Poykai under the category of “sacred names” and the 
subcategory “namo nārana, sacred 8, and tirumantra,” in other words, 
the category of mantra. They appear in my Chart 2 for Naranan/Nara- 
yanan. 

Namo nāraņā literally means “salutations, O Nāraņan.” This has 
been considered a mantra in the later tradition and possibly here too. 
The word mantra does not appear in this verse. But it does in the imme- 
diately following one (v. 58), which refers to worship with flowers and 
incense and then to mantras. Because of their proximity, we can as- 
sume that the name Mal, which also appears in this verse, is equated 
with the Naranan in the previous verse and that namo nāraņā is likely 
the mantra. There are several other key references to mantras and reci- 
ting a sacred name in this decade, but no other proper name is mentio- 
ned. 

On two other occasions, Poykai mentions the word mantra or namo 
nāraņā. One verse advises one to worship Tirumāl with garlands, sacri- 
fices, tantras and mantras, and names (v. 70). Another verse connects 
chanting "namo narana” with going to the great refuge (the god is not 
named). 


There is a tongue in every mouth; there is speech for chanting ceaselessly 
namo näranä, there is a path to go to his great refuge without returning. 
How can someone go on the path to hell?°° 


9! nā vāyil unté namo nāraņā enr’ 


ovat’ uraikkum urai unte mūvāta 
mā kati kan cellum vakai unte en oruvar 
ti kati kan cellum tiram? (Poykai 95). 
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We may take namo näranä here as a mantra. The words namas and 
mantra are associated only with the name Nāraņan in Poykai’s verses 
(aside from one connection of the word mantra and Tirumāl in verse 
70, which likely is equated with Narayanan in the previous verse). 

There is only one cryptic connection between the name Naranan, the 
ocean, and dark color. In verse 5, which is a comparison of Naranan 
and Aran (Siva), Nāraņan is associated with the [garuda] bird, the four 
Vedas (nānmarai), the mountain, the ocean (nir), protection, the discus, 
and the color of a cloud. Ocean here might refer to the white ocean, be- 
cause Näranan is elsewhere connected to the white ocean. If so, it is 
odd that he is also described as the color of a cloud because the color of 
a cloud implies darkness and that is usually aligned with mention of the 
dark ocean. In Poykai’s following verse (6), Naranan has the color of 
the flood waters. Usually, however, he does not have these epithets of 
having dark color or being on the dark sea. 


Supremacy and soteriology: We have already seen that the ocean-hued 
one is the foremost among the three (presumably, an allusion to the tri- 
mūrti). And we can presume that all the cosmogonic activities already 
discussed indicate supremacy. Poykai has directly linked these activi- 
ties with the ocean and cosmogony but also with both Mal and Kannan. 
In addition, one verse, albeit without mentioning a proper name, refers 
to the deity who measured the earth as the first cause and the foremost 
of all (v. 14) and another refers to him as being the ruler even of the 
gods (v. 97). Again, it is striking that there are no connections of Nara- 
nan with the dark ocean or cosmogonic imagery aside from one referen- 
ce to ocean (its color is not stipulated) and one to dark color in a list of 
epithets (v. 5) although he mentions a milk (ocean) on which the god 
lies once (v. 68). Rather, we find the name Naranan in the context of 
chanting names and salvation. 

As for soteriology, Poykai refers to how some sages learned yoga as 
the gate to salvation (v. 4) but also that chanting his names (none are 
mentioned) is the means to avoid the path to hell (v. 81). Meditating on 
his name also allows one to visualize him. 
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To see clearly his two feet [and] make our minds serene, meditate on?! the 
sacred name (tirunamam) of he who became a lion to fight the one [demon] 
who was full of pride.”? 


Elsewhere, he connects chanting with a specific name such as Naranan 
or Tirumāl (v. 70) and says that chanting namo nāraņā enables one to 
avoid the path of evil (v. 95).? 


I feared the harsh karma standing nearby. Being afraid, to join your sacred 
feet to remove my fear, worshipping with this beautiful garland I have 
chanted the garland of words uttering namo nāraņā* 


The beginning and end of a work often frames it and might provide 
clues about the author’s view of supremacy. The beginning of the Mu- 
tal Tiruvantāti focuses on the ocean and cosmogonic activities. Where- 
as the first verse is general—it is about offering this garland of verses at 
the Lord’s feet—the second identifies key activities of this deity con- 
nected with the ocean: churning it, sleeping on it, rescuing the earth but 
later eating it (that is destroying it) and later still remaking it again. The 
third verse describes more specifically how the earth was remade 


5! The word en at the end of the verse is problematic. It can mean mantra (Ta- 


mil Lexicon vol. 1, 1982, 517), or it can be an abbreviated form of ettu, 
which means eight. If the latter, this would be an allusion to the mantra 
with eight syllables (ort namo nārāyanāya). Because Poykai uses the name 
Naranan and never om namo nārāyaņāya or even näräyanan, I am inclined 
to reject this meaning. En can also mean to count or consider. I do not think 
"count" makes any sense in this context, but we could translate the verb as 
"consider." Another possibility is to take en as an abbreviated form of the 
verb ennu (Tamil Lexicon vol. 1, 1982, 519), which can mean “meditate 
on." This, I think, best fits the context. 


? elitil irant' atiyum kanpatark’ en ullam 


teliya telint' oliyum cevve. kaliyin 
poruntātavanai poral urru, ari ay 
iruntan tiru namam en (Poykai 51). 


53 For soteriology, see also Poykai 6, 51, 55, 56, 57, 67, 76. 


55 ayal ninra val vinaiyai aficinen aūci 


uya nin tiru atiye cervàn nayam ninra 
nal mālai kontu ‘namo nàranàá' ennum 
col mālai karren tolutu (Poykai 57). 
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through the god’s growth by means of his three steps from the edge of 
the ocean through space. The fourth refers to how some sages learned 
yoga as the gate to salvation. The fifth compares Aran (Siva) and Nāra- 
nan (who is described with several descriptors including a cryptic refe- 
rence to the ocean). The sixth refers to the temple Arankam (which has 
the reclining god as its main image) and the god having the color of the 
flood waters (otam nir); it links this temple hyperbolically with the 
poet’s worship of him from birth to death. In the seventh, the poet 
makes his first explicit reference to Kannan where, as we saw, he is 
identified with the color of the dark ocean, the one who churned the 
ocean, and Netumāl. 

Turning now to the end of the Antāti, we find that verse 95 is an 
important Naranan reference, because it identifies chanting namo nārā- 
yaņā with avoiding the path of evil. After various epithetonyms, we are 
told in the penultimate verse (v. 99) that the lord always exists in the 
hearts of his devotees, in Vénkatam, and in Poykai’s own heart. The 
poet sometimes lists various places where the Lord dwells, but it might 
be significant that this verse refers to Vēnkatam, which is the most im- 
portant sacred place for this Alvar (and the other early Alvars). In the 
final line of the final verse (v. 100), the poet calls out *O Mayavan (mä- 
yavanē)” and then says “meditate on the lord" who wears the tulāy (tu- 
last) garland, who is then named Kēcavan (Kešava). One might wonder 
why Kécavan is featured in the final verse. I suspect it is because the 
poet wants to connect two incidents involving feet: Kecavan (Kannan) 
who kicked the cart with his foot and the god who measured the world 
with his foot. 

In sum, in Poykai's Antāti, oceanic and cosmogonic imagery are 
predominant and suggest supremacy. I think we can speak of a supreme 
ocean god who is usually identified by epithetonyms, not proper names. 
But when the latter do occur, they are the names Mal or its variants but 
occasionally Kannan and in one instance Naranan. By contrast, the key 
proper name aligned with chanting is usually Naranan. The fact that it 
is connected to the word or context of mantra is significant. Other ge- 
neral references to chanting the name or names of god mention the 
means to salvation or the goal of salvation variously expressed as free- 
dom from old age, avoiding the path to hell, or protecting us from hell. 
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The other early Antātis 


Having looked in detail at the first Antati by Poykai, I will avoid leng- 
thy repetition of the themes of ocean, color, reclining, cosmogony, su- 
premacy, and soteriology for the other three Antatis—Irantam Tiruvan- 
tāti by Pūtam, Mūnrām Tiruvantāti by Pey, and Nanmukan Tiruvantāti 
by Tirumalicai because these are very similar, some poetic flourishes 
and different emphases notwithstanding. Instead, I offer a summary 
with illustrations and only then turn to the three Antātis for some spe- 
cific observations. 


Overview of ocean imagery: I begin by noting some of the phrases 
used for the ocean god and the cosmogonic myth. These poets com- 
monly combine words for ocean (nir, Gli, appu, katal), flood wa- 
ters/deluge (punal, vellam, otam), sometimes with adjectives such as 
kar (dark), mā (dark or great), or tiru (auspicious). Regarding the one 
who is the color of the ocean, for instance, we find nir ali vannan, Gli 
vannan, punal vannan, katal vannā, katal nir vannan, katal vannane, 
and per otam vannar. 

Words for residing in, reclining/sleeping on the ocean, on a serpent 
on the ocean, on a serpent couch/bed, or on a leaf often just add the 
third person masculine ending Gn to the nouns for sea (katal), to mean 
"the one who [is or is on] the sea" (katalan) or combine words for sea 
with a verb such as ul (to be), kita (to lie down as in sleep), and tuyil (to 
sleep) as in katal nir ullan, katal kitakkum, and alil tuyinratuvam. The 
serpent bed (ndkattani or aravanai) is found in many phrases as is just 
the word serpent (nāki, pāmpu, aravam). The poets speak too of re- 
clining on the banyan leaf. Some reclining references mention a specif- 
ic temple, which is known to have a reclining image of the deity such as 
Arankam or Vehka, sometimes in the context of the god’s three postu- 
res: reclining, sitting, and standing. On occasion the poets use several 
words for water or ocean no doubt for metrical reasons. Sometimes the 
Alvars refer to other myths about the ocean such as how the devas and 
asuras churned it to obtain ambrosia from its depths as in Pēy's 
“having churned the great/dark ocean" (ma nirkkatal kataintu) (v. 33). 
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Pēy also elaborates on this by describing the churning rope was a snake 
named Vācuki (Vāsuki) (Pēy 64, 82).°° 

Finally, these Ālvārs use the basic vocabulary of destroy or 
eat/swallow, recline, sleep, spit out, lift/take, make, measure, pervade, 
and create. Pūtam, for instance, refers to Mayan who seized the earth, 
swallowed the earth, and spat out the earth” (mankontu mannuntu man 
umilntu mayan) (v. 36).°° In addition, these Antáti poets refer to the 
myth about the lord coming in disguise (as a dwarf) or with deceit, 
begging for or taking the earth from Mavali (Mahabali), and stretching 
out/growing to become the universe (Pūtam 23, 34, 61, 89, 99; Pēy 52, 
83). Here are some examples of these common themes. 


The One who is beautiful rests on the [serpent] bed — which is without be- 
ginning or end with hoods decorated with precious gems, while the ocean's 
rising and falling waves are tossed in different directions — [and] came to 
recline on a couch in my heart itself! I am your servant!’ 


Resolutely worship, O heart, his feet. The one with the cool garland came 
as a wonder (maya) child in the flood waters after rescuing the good earth 
and reclined there on a leaf of the banyan tree in the moving waters of the 
great ocean.?? 


It is striking how the Alvars superimpose the image of the reclining 
ocean god onto the standing image of the god at Venkatam, the fore- 


5 malai āmaimēl vaittu, vacukiyaic curri 


talai amai tàn oru kai parri, alaiyamal, 

pirak katainta perumān tiru namam 

yavarkkum kürru (Tirumalicai 49). 

The language is very similar to Pēy 46. See also Pūtam 68. 


56 For cosmogonic references, see also Péy 19, 43, 28, 45, 67. 


5 panint' uyarnta pauva patu tiraikaļ möta 


paninta pani manikalale anintank’ 
anantan anai kitakkum amman atiyen 
manam tan anai kitakkum vantu (Pēy 15). 


55 muyanru tolu, neficé mūri nir vēlai 


iyanra maratt’ āl-ilaiyin-mēlāl payinr’ ank’ or 
man nalam kol vellattu maya kulavi ay 
tan alankal mālaiyān tal (Pēy 53). 
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most place of pilgrimage in the northeastern part of Tamil country. In 
one verse, Pūtam identifies the god of gods with the ocean-reclining 
god (katalan) and he, in turn, is said to be the one at Vēnkatam (verika- 
tattan) (v. 28). In another verse, the poet even equates a sacred bath at 
Vénkatam with one in the cosmic ocean where the god reclines (v. 69). 
Pūtam also makes an indirect link between the reclining god (at Aran- 
kam) and soteriology, for at this place he opens the gate to his city (na- 
kara väcal) (v. 88).? 

The supreme god is sometimes described‘ as he who is on the milk 
ocean (pal katalan) (Pūtam 3). Pūtam playfully describes the god of the 
dark flood waters (mal otam) and Šrī as the goddess of the milk flood 
waters (pal otam) (v. 42). Pey mentions the one on the milk ocean (pal 
katalān (vs. 11, 31, 32, 61) or the one whose body has the color of the 
milk ocean as in the following. 


That day the color of his feet that strode the worlds was that of the 
[crimson] lotus, the color of his body that of the milk ocean (parkkatal), the 
color of his crown that of the radiance of the sun-discus. Is not that the 
beauty of the one who has the precious discus!®! 


9 Even to this day, devotees want to go through a special door within the 


Arankam (Srirangam) temple on the very auspicious day of vaikunta ēkāta- 
ci (Sanskrit: Vaikuntha Ekadasi), believing that it will make it possible for 
them to attain heaven. 


60 [find some translators read milk/white into descriptions of the ocean where 


the word milk/white does not exist. This creates the impression that the 
white ocean is the dominant imagery, which is not the case. Rather, it is the 
dark ocean. That said, the ocean is certainly a bridge or swing concept that 
functions to link the Ocean, Krsna and Narayana thereby facilitating homo- 
logization. 


9! ati vannam tāmarai anr‘ ulakam tayon, 


pati vannam pār katal nir vannam, muti vannam 
or Ali veyyon oliyum, akt‘ anre 
ar Gli kontàrk' alaku? (Pēy 5). 
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Pütam's Jrantam Tiruvantāti: The oceanic, cosmogonic god who has the 
dark color of the ocean is often not named but occasionally he is called 
Tirumāl. Pūtam tells us this. 


You measured the world that day, O Tirumāl, becoming tall. In the past, 
you lifted the earth that day, they say. That day you churned the dark ocean 
and then bridged that great ocean. The lord is the one who has the body of 
the great, dark sea.*” 


Elsewhere Pūtam calls Tirumal as Netumal, Netiyān, or Netiyon in the 
cosmogonic context because, as already mentioned, netu means to grow 
tall, which refers to his cosmic growth at the time of creation (vs. 5, 11, 
97, 99, 100). Mal is mentioned, moreover, in the context of supremacy. 
Mal is the god who is worshipped by other gods, is the king of gods, or 
the master (vs. 17, 90, 97, 99), although sometimes this descriptor oc- 
curs with other unrelated epithets, making the verse more general in na- 
ture. Pūtam uses the name Tirumāl too in the context of worship; he 
calls out *O Tirumāl,” says he praises his feet alone, and uses ecstatic 
imagery of singing and dancing around him (v. 32). His worship frees 
him from further rebirth (v. 42). In one verse (v. 64), the poet asks Tiru- 
mäl’s permission to chant his names. As for other names in this cluster, 
Pūtam uses the vocative Māyāvanē in a list of vocatives (v. 58), Mayan 
once in the cosmogonic context (v. 36), and once when describing the 
god as full of wonders (v. 83). 

From all this, one might think that Pūtam views the name Mal (and 
its variants) as the name of supreme god. After all, Pūtam mentions Mal 
and its variants 22 times in his work and in many different contexts. 
But looking at the beginning of Pütam’s /rantam Tiruvantāti causes one 
to question this assessment. The very first verse, which draws an analo- 
gy between the emotions of the poet and lighting a lamp, mentions the 
proper name Naranan. The second verse mentions the name Naranan as 
well. 


9 nianr’ ulak’ aļantāy ninta tirumālē 


nī anr’ ulak’ itantāy, enparāl, ni anru 
kar otam mun kataintu pin ataittay mā katalai 
per otam mēni pirān (Pūtam 30). 
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If we know well Naranan’s names and chant his names in his [sacred] pla- 
ces (tana), we become celestials ornamenting heaven. Is not that the nature 
of our king of the bowing gods?® 


We encounter this name somewhat later in verse 20 where we are told 
that those who know the names of Naranan and praise him will live. 
Verse 66 puts this idea even more strongly by saying that chanting the 
name Naranan (ndranan per oti) prevents one from going to hell (nara- 
ka). Elsewhere, the Alvar ecstatically proclaims the importance of Na- 
ranan for him (v. 81). 

The final five verses of Pūtam's Antāti do not mention Naranan at 
all. Rather, verse 95 alludes to the cosmogony, and verse 96 describes 
the god who is reclining on the serpent as the one of the three (sacred 
Vedic) fires. The next verse (97) refers to being brought up as a cow- 
herd and again refers to reclining on the serpent. Verse 98 mentions 
swallowing the seven worlds (along with several other epithetonyms 
based on various activities of Kannan). The penultimate verse refers to 
Peruman, Netiyan, and Mal. And the final verse begins with the voca- 
tives Male, Netiyone, and Kannane and concludes by referring to the 
poet's love (anpu) of the god. In short, the beginning of Pütam's Antati 
is more explicitly Naranan-oriented than the end, which does not men- 
tion his name at all, referring rather to the ocean, cosmogony, and the 
life of the cowherd. 

Regarding the proper name Kannan, it appears in only three of Pü- 
tam's verses. The first (v. 49) refers to calling out the name of the lord 
so that it resounds throughout the universe, the second (v. 64) addresses 
Kannan as the substance of the Epics and then asks Tirumal's permis- 
sion to let him chant his names, and the third (v. 100) is simply found in 
a list of vocatives.** 


65 ñānattāl nank' unarntu nàranan tan nàmankal 


tanattal marr’ avan per cārrināl vanatt' 
ani amarar akkuvikkum akt’ anre nankal 
pani amarar kömän paricu? (Pūtam 2). 


64 Pütam also uses the name Mal or its variant Tirumāl in the contexts of as- 


suming the form of a lion (v. 18) or wrecking the cart or killing a demon 
calf by dashing it on the wood-apple tree (which are allusions to Kannan) 
(v. 19). The poet connects an allusion to Kannan (the one who was suckled 
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What are we to make of all this? The ocean god and the name Mal 
and its variants certainly occur in the cosmogonic context, and these 
names are found in a variety of other contexts. Pūtam refers to Naranan 
in the context of worship (the work begins with his name and the meta- 
phor of offering the lamp of devotion and knowledge to him), chanting, 
and emotional experience. Pūtam makes references to chanting the na- 
me Näranan; however, he never uses the word namo, which might be 
the indicator of a mantra. Nor does he speak about mantras in general. 
He does, however, make general references to chanting names to fulfill 
desires (v. 92).* Chanting is also found in the context of “wandering, 
reciting the names, and becoming holy men (tīrttakār)” (v. 14). This 
might be a clue that some of the early Alvars were itinerant, spreading 
their garland of verses from temple to temple where they worshipped 
with proper words and flowers (v. 10). 


Pēy's Mūnrām Tiruvantāti: In his first seven verses, ocean imagery pre- 
dominates. The poet refers to the god’s dark ocean-hue (several times), 
his residing on the ocean, and his cosmogonic acts of making, swal- 
lowing, and remaking the universe. His first reference to a deity’s pro- 
per name is to Tirumāl in the second verse. The fact that seeing him and 
his consort is linked to the salvific context of destroying rebirth® is par- 
ticularly powerful. 


by his foster mother Yacotai), moreover, to the measuring of the earth (v. 
9). 


65 See also Pütam 2, 6, 10, 14, 20, 33, 38, 44, 64, 73, 77, 92. 


66 “Seven births" is a euphemism for constant rebirth. Although the poets of- 


ten speak of salvation as here and now, one may surmise that this is really 
“as if" here and now for hyperbolic effect, because of the many references 
to heaven (the celestial realm), which implies that only at the time of death 
is one freed from the cycles of rebirth and goes to heaven. 
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Today I saw your anklet [feet]. I destroyed rebirth forever! I saw you, O Ti- 

rumäl, who noticed and raised Tiru” that day to your mountain-like, gold- 

ornamented chest with the tulāy flowers. After seeing you, I took [you] into 

my heart!® 
Péy mentions Tirumäl, Mal, Mayan, Mayavan, and Netumäl/Netiyän 
(altogether 20 times) in a cosmogonic context, sometimes with ocean 
color or imagery (vs. 4, 13, 18, 20, 33, 36, 83, 93). These names are 
used too in references to where the god resides (the Veda, the ocean, 
several specific temples) (vs. 14, 97, 30, 59, 69) and in general refe- 
rences to his supremacy (vs. 30, 97). They are also found in references 
to how the poet waits for his grace (v. 78) and experiences him in his 
heart (vs. 83, 94). All these names seem to be interchangeable and do 
not line up with a specific context, although there are several examples 
of names with netu in the cosmogonic context and names with māyā in 
the context of hard to see or marvel including marvel of the cosmogony 
(vs. 36, 83, 94). Péy’s interest in the cosmogony when connected with 
the names Mal and so forth seems focused more on the god’s strides 
and feet than on the ocean or color of the ocean per se. The poet often 
aligns the god’s feet with love, worship, and salvation (vs. 7, 14, 17, 18, 
59, 69, 95). 

By contrast, Péy refers to Narayanan only once, and that is in the 
context of chanting the god’s names in the context of worship, which is 
followed by the name Kannan in the cosmogonic context. 


Chanting his many names, saying Narayana, let us worship with folded 
hands, O good heart. Come together. Let our eyes see Kannan who has the 
cool tulay garland which attracts humming bees — the one who swallowed 
[and] spat out the earth-world.9? 


67 Tiru here is the earth who is lifted out of the sea so that the world is rema- 


nifested. 


88 inre kalal kanten, él pirappum yan aruttēn, 


pon toy varai marvil pum tulay anru 
tiru kantu konta tirumālē unnai 
maru kaņtu kontén manam (Pēy 2). 


© námam pala colli nārāyaņā enru 


nām ankaiyal tolutum, nal nefice, va, maruvi 
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Pēy makes only one other reference to chanting the names, which is 
more general: “reciting your names" (per ota) (v. 10) and describes the 
mundane benefits that will occur through such chanting. As for Kan- 
nan, Péy mentions him directly on only one other occasion (v. 87), a 
vocative, which is followed by a description of his dark body. 

In the last decade of his Antānti, Pēy first describes how the su- 
preme god crosses over from the cosmos to his own heart. He mentions 
Tirumal and key features of the cosmogonic myth such as growing tall 
or becoming a child and sleeping on a leaf on the ocean (v. 93). This 
idea of crossing-over reaches a crescendo when the poet ecstatically an- 
nounces that the god stood, sat, and then lay down in his heart (v. 94). 
Next the poet describes the god’s power in his form of the man-lion (v. 
95) and then in two verses (vs. 96; 97) sings of his supremacy 
(celestials praising his feet and how even the one who resides on the 
great lotus (mà malarān or Brahma) and the one with the matted locks 
(cataiyān or Siva) cannot understand his glories. The final three verses 
describe the god as protector of the universe and people (from going to 
hell) (vs. 98, 99, and 100), his weapons, and finally how his consort 
Tiru on his chest is our refuge. If Pēy shows any preference at all at the 
end of his Antāti, it is to the god of the cosmogonic myth, but as he 
personally experiences him in worship of his feet or in his heart. As for 
preferring any specific name, that is Mal and its variants, certainly, not 
Naranan or Kannan. 


Tirumalicai’s Nanmukan Tiruvantati: The final Antdnti for consideration 
is the one by Tirumalicai. Tirumalicai mentions Mal and its variants 12 
times: as lord (v. 14), as cosmogonic (vs. 5, 36) as against those who do 
not praise him (v. 6), as linked to Rama (v. 8), and as his feet (vs. 27, 
55). In addition, he mentions exclusive devotion to Mal (v. 27), places 
where he reclines (v. 36), salvation (vs. 65, 69), names to hear or praise 
(vs. 69, 85), the lord as in his heart (v. 92), and the lord as the essence 
of the Vedas (v. 69). 


man ulakam unt‘ umilnta vant‘ araiyum tan tulay 
kannanaiyé kanka nam kan (Pēy 8). 
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But he mentions the name Narayanan or Naranan almost as many 
times (10). This is often in the context of saying how he is supreme 
over other gods. In the very first verse, he says, for instance, that “I 
make known this deep truth: Narayanan is the one who created Nanmu- 
kan (Brahma) and Nänmukan created Cankaran (Siva) from himself.” 
At the end of the verse, he commands: “Understand this fully” (v. 1). 

Because of a cryptic reference to “reclining on the milk” in verse 3, 
we can assume that Tirumalicai is alluding to Narayanan because he is 
the one associated with the milk ocean. Reclining is the prominent mo- 
tif in this verse because the reclining god at the Arankam temple is 
mentioned, the one sleeping on the banyan leaf, and once again the god 
[reclining] on water. 

Several other verses mention the one who is Narayana. In one verse, 
Tirumalicai (v. 7) calls out “O Narayana” (nārāyanē) and says that his 
grace (arul) will come to him sometime, because they cannot be 
without each other. Another verse says that Narayanan is the object of 
truth for liberation (vitu), the first cause according to the Veda (véta 
mutarpporul), and the goal for the celestials (v. 13). The next verse (14) 
says that “those who do not cherish the name Narayanan” will go to 
hell (v. 14). Yet another verse (31) refers to Naranan lifting the curse of 
Nanmukan on Aran (Siva) and says that those who do not praise him 
will suffer. In one verse (67), Tirumalicai identifies Narayanan with the 
first cause, knowledge and virtue, and promotes the chanting of his 
name. 

Turning now to the end of this Antāti, we see that the penultimate 
verse (95) describes how the Alvar has overcome rebirth (pirappitum- 
pai), having abandoned the world. He says: “I will see now the place 
that is above (1.e., heaven) (mélai ita natu). The final verse (96) again 
belongs to the competitive motif and describes Nāraņan as the god of 
Ican (Isa or Siva) and Nanmukan (Brahma), the first cause, and all that 
is known and to be known. 

Tirumalicai refers to the proper name Kannan four times. One refers 
to how he contains the whole world in his stomach (v, 32). Another re- 
fers to Mayan who reclines on the ocean and Kannan who reclines on 
the riverbank, with the poet declaring “I know the way (vakai arintén)” 
(v. 50). Still another verse (80) says that one day long ago, Kannan hid 
the world [in his stomach] and protected [it] when the deluge spread. It 
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then switches to the present saying that singing and dancing (patina āti- 
na) is spreading throughout the world, and so you should quickly take 
refuge in the lord. Verse 93 simply contains the vocatives kannané (O 
Kannan), koné, (O King) and kunapparané (O supreme god with [ex- 
cellent] qualities) and refers to his protection in the deluge. 

In short, Tirumalicai uses the name Mal and its variants in many 
contexts, but it is very clear that he is focused most strongly on Naraya- 
nan as the supreme god and ultimate cause (which is stated abstractly, 
however, and rarely in the context of the cosmogony). He also connects 
Narayanan with the celestials and with chanting as the way to overcome 
rebirth or hell and attain heaven. 


Antāti comparisons: From this examination of the four Antātis, I have 
noticed individual differences, usually a matter of emphasis within a 
common theology. For instance, Poykai emphasizes both the names 
Mal (and its variants) and Naranan but uses these names generally in 
different contexts—cosmogonic and chanting/soteriological respective- 
ly. Pūtam does the same. Pēy also mentions Mal and variants in a varie- 
ty of contexts, but he ignores Naranan/Narayanan altogether aside from 
one reference in the context of chanting. As for Tirumalicai, he too 
mentions Mal and variants in a variety of contexts but focuses on Nāra- 
nan/Narayanan, sometimes with reference to chanting but especially 
with reference to supremacy (defined abstractly not cosmogonically) 
over other gods. 

There are also differences in the concept of supremacy in the poems. 
In some poems supremacy is associated with the ocean and a god re- 
clining on the ocean or serpent couch on the ocean or leaf on the ocean. 
This supreme god has cosmogonic roles. As Netumal/Netiyan/Netiyon, 
he is the one who grows tall in the act of extending and thereby re-crea- 
ting the world. He is also the reclining god who has the four-faced god 
(Brahma) located on his navel. 

The aniconic ocean alludes to that which is truly transcendent and 
primordial, without specific name, and therefore beyond name, and mi- 
nimally described as dark, with turbulent flood waters, waves and so 
forth. Even when the ocean is personified as the god residing on it, the 
aniconic symbol of water provides the basis for the concept of the god’s 
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supremacy as that which is beyond all forms, ideas, even words, and for 
his cosmogonic roles of virtual destruction, preservation, and re-crea- 
tion. Not only do the poets posit the ocean as supreme and primary, 
they also emphasize it by alluding to every variant of the tripartite cos- 
mogony that they can. They go even further, it seems, by integrating 
any ocean imagery even if not related per se to ideas of transcendence 
or cosmogony. The proper names connected to supremacy as the ocean 
or ocean god are generally Mal and variants but also in several cases 
Kannan. 

However, in other poems, supremacy is associated with heaven or 
paradise. Antāti poets refer to heaven as sky (Poykai 68), the protected 
city of the celestials (Pūtam 88), the heavenly world (Pūtam 90), 
Vaikuntam (Péy 61), the heavenly city (Péy 62) or the place that is 
above (Tirumalicai v. 95). In this context the celestials/immortals 
(amar, amarar, vànor, vinnor) are often mentioned (as in Poykai 13, 
45, 46 and Pütam 2, 3, 11, 26, 41, 45, 90, 92). The proper name connec- 
ted to this concept of supremacy is almost always Naranan/Narayanan. 
The oceanic supremacy is far more common than the paradisial supre- 
macy, but both are acknowledged. 

Finally, it is important to note that the distinctions—Ocean, Krsna, 
and Narayana—within the concept of supreme deity are held together 
by several swing concepts, though the swing often favors one of these. 
The connection of Narayana’s white ocean with the dark ocean likely 
functions to connect the two, even though references to the dark ocean 
are more common. General references to chanting the name/names or 
more specific references to chanting the names of Tirumāl or Krsna or 
Narayana also likely operate as a swing concept, even though referen- 
ces to chanting the name (or mantra) of Narayana are more common. 

There are several other swing concepts, I think. These include wor- 
ship of the supreme deity's feet, the idea that he is in the heart of the 
devotee and certain iconographic details such as the conch or discus. 
The name Mal/Tirumal, even though it signifies the dark one, may 
function to some degree as a swing concept. Besides his oceanic, cos- 
mogonic imagery, his name is found in other contexts such as worship, 
supremacy over other gods, or soteriology. Thus, this name has the 
broadest range of contexts. The fact that the Alvars often do not use 
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proper names but only epithets helps to sustain the idea of one supreme 
deity. 

With this analysis in mind, I turn now to antecedents to the Antātis 
in Sanskrit and Tamil works to see if I can find ways of explaining the 
similarities and differences that I have detected. Given the regional and 
linguistic complexity and enormous time span involved, this must be a 
selective, but I hope representative, overview. 


Antecedents to the Antātis in northern, Sanskrit works 


In this section, I search for ocean imagery, especially cosmogonic allu- 
sions, as well as the early history of Visnu, Narayana, and Krsna. 


Ocean imagery: One of the main antecedents to the description of the 
supreme god in the Antātis being discussed here would be an oceanic 
and cosmogonic god. We first glimpse such a deity in the late strata of 
the Rgveda, which refers to a god emerging from the primeval waters.’”° 
A more elaborate version of this is also found in this text;'! it refers to 
the germ of all things (including the gods) existing in the waters on the 
navel of the unborn one. 

The ocean or primeval waters are sometimes described as flood wa- 
ters. The Satapatha Brahmana refers to a flood, rescue of Manu (the 
original man) by a boat pulled by a fish, and the re-creation of the uni- 
verse from the primeval waters by means of a sacrifice. The story goes 
like this. A fish warns Manu of a coming flood and tells him to build a 
boat. When the flood begins, Manu is told to tie the boat to a horn on 
the fish's head so that the fish can pull the boat with Manu safely to a 
northern mountain. This occurs, the boat is tied to a tree, the waters 
subside, and Manu offers ghee, sour milk, whey, and curds into the wa- 
ters. From these offerings into the waters, a woman is born. Manu wor- 
ships and “exerts” himself with her, which generates human beings and 


70 Rgveda 10:121:7-8. 
71 Rgveda 1:24.7. 
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everything else desired.” The passage then links this woman with the 
figure of Ida, the deified sacrificial food. 

Jan C. Heesterman has analyzed this passage and similar ones 
(found in the Kāthaka Samhita, Vādūla Sūtra and several Srauta works) 
in “The Flood Story in Vedic Ritual.””* He argues that they are expres- 
sions of agonistic conflict of groups within the Vedic tradition, if not 
the opposition of order and disorder within the human condition itself.” 

Johannes Bronkhorst? challenges Heesterman's explanation by 
pointing out that these oppositions may belong to ethnically different 
groups of people, a division that might have once been rooted in an op- 
position between Aryans and non-Aryans as reflected in the Rgveda ac- 
count of the fight between the asuras and the devas. (He qualifies this 
by saying that conflict between groups might have been only occasional 
and, in any case, conflict between groups need not presuppose an Aryan 
invasion hypothesis). Pointing to new ideas that appear in the texts, 
Bronkhorst comments that internal cultural conflicts or those of the hu- 
man condition need not be the reason for changes in religion up to the 
common era. Rather, following the lead of the archaeologist George 
Erdosy,'* he suggests that it could well be that a locally emerging eth- 
nic group of northwestern India, distinguished by a set of social and re- 
ligious institutions, was interacting with a population that had been 
well-established for at least a millennium with its own culture. Gradu- 
ally, these two cultures were assimilated in varying ways, the resulting 
hybrid ones proving attractive enough that they spread and integrated 
more cultures, often being further transformed in the process. 

I think that this scenario of gradual integration of different cultural 
groups (perhaps, but not necessarily, ethnically different) is indeed 
what is suggested by Heesterman’s own study of the flood story. The 
passages that he discusses show a development from the time of the late 


7? Heesterman 1985: 59-60 citing Satapatha Brähmana I: 8:1.1-11. 
75 Heesterman 1985: 59-69. 

^ Heesterman 1985: 59. 

75 Bronkorst 1999: 33-57. 

7 Bronkhorst 1999: 17 citing Erdosy 1993: 46-49 and 1995: 3. 
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Rgveda to the Mahābhārata. Heesterman himself admits that the ear- 
liest version of the flood story found in the Satapatha Brahmana seems 
to be tacked on to the Ida story with its sacrificial motifs so that the re- 
sult clearly falls into “two independent parts—the flood on the one 
hand, the goddess Ida on the other""—with the hinge between the two 
not convincing. In the Vādūla version, there is some integration and in 
the Srauta texts the flood story is almost swallowed up by the sacrifi- 
cial orientation. However, in many related Vedic myths and rituals, 
there is no such triumphant absorption of water symbolism by fire sym- 
bolism. Rather, tensions and anomalies—with traces of the underlying 
incongruity of water and fire symbolism—remain. There are also myths 
that feature water as the primary substance. 

The Satapatha Brähmana says, for example, that Prajāpati, a creator 
god, took the form of a fish, tortoise, and boar."* The Taittiriya Aranya- 
ka,” moreover, describes how the lord of creatures, Prajāpati, becomes 
a boar and rescues the earth from the flood; after he wipes the moisture 
from her, she extends. In another version in this work, Prajapati sees a 
lotus leaf and then dives into the waters. The seeds of the idea of the 
dwarf who grows and extends in different directions can also be found 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, Taittirtya Samhita, and Taittirtya Brahma- 
naš! 

Another possible instance of the integration of the oceanic cosmo- 
gony into Vedic mythology is the god Brahmā. The word brahmā, from 
brh, which means to grow or expand, is reminiscent of the three steps 
that extend to become the created world or the dwarf who grows to be- 
come the world. Brahmā's association with the navel of the god re- 
clining on the ocean and creation suggests that the one who grows or 


7 Heesterman 1985: 61. 


75 Satapatha Brāhmaņa 1.8:1-6. 


9 Taittiriya Aranyaka 7.1.5.1. 


99 Taittiriya Aranyaka 1.1.3.5 ff. 


8! Satapatha Brähmana 12:5, Taittirtya Samhita 11:1:3, and Taittiriya 


Brahmana 1:6:1). See Desai 1973: 98-99. 
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expands belonged to the oceanic mythos before being considered a Ve- 
dic creator deity. 

Although we catch only glimpses of the oceanic, cosmogonic field 
of meaning in the late Vedic and post-Vedic texts, there is enough to 
suggest that it must have been archaic and common to warrant its inte- 
gration into the Vedic tradition, albeit piecemeal. The oral traditions of 
the non-Vedic groups no doubt had other versions that favored a cos- 
mogonic account focused on water, with the fire cult in a minor posi- 
tion (as it is in the Tamil Antātis of a much later time). As Vedic culture 
integrates more influences from the hinterlands and then extends south 
of the Vindhyas, it seems to become more influenced by the oceanic 
tradition. This becomes apparent in the Mahābhārata, multiple homo- 
logies and new hybridities notwithstanding.*” 

Before looking at these developments, I must survey key Vedic re- 
ferences to Visnu and Narayana, which will figure in my later analysis. 


Visnu: In the late strata of the Rgveda,? Visnu is associated with 
measuring or traversing the universe with three great strides. Scholars 
have long argued that Visnu's three steps refer to the rising, mid-day, 
and setting sun,** but there is another explanation, I think, and that is 
the idea that the three steps originally belonged to the re-creation phase 
of the cosmogony, which was at first outside the Vedic tradition (as was 
Visnu once himself given his early description as an asura and the fact 
that there are only a few hymns dedicated to him in the Rgveda®°). The 


82 [should point out that the kind of development being discussed here could 


also include a parallel history of Siva from his epithetonym (the auspicious 
one) to his identification with the tripartite cosmogony, especially the de- 
struction phase. 


9$ Rgveda 1:22:17; VII: 100:4; and I: 155:6. See Desai 1973: 98. 
84 Desai 1973: 97. 


85 [n the Vedas Visnu is a very minor deity (only five hymns are addressed to 


him), and even in the late Vedas and Brahmanas, he is mainly connected 
with the sacrifice, sun, Indra, and Varuna. See also Das Gupta [1931] 1985: 
105 ff. 
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three great strides became epithetonyms (Trivikrama, Vikrama, and 
Tripada), and they were condensed even further to the god’s feet, the 
part (feet) representing the whole (the strides and creation). (Adoration 
of the god’s feet became an important aspect of subsequent bhakti reli- 
gion.) 

Because the Vedic tradition was focused on the ritual fire, which 
could be symbolically connected to the sun as celestial fire, it empha- 
sized Visnu’s three great steps or extension of the god, akin to the 
rising sun, and on the epithetonym “the pervader” (visnu), which sug- 
gests that by his steps he creates the universe and becomes it by perva- 
sion. 

The Mahabharata describes Visnu in a very different way. His cos- 
mogonic role is now also related to the ocean: “the blessed Visnu, the 
everlasting source of all creatures, the eternal Person, slept solitarily on 
his ocean bed in the vast coil of the boundlessly puissant snake Šesa.”*% 
The ocean god as Sesa supports, in the sense of preserves, this treasure- 
filled earth. Sesa means remainder or residue; here it suggests that after 
the virtual destruction of the universe, something remains that will be 
the source of re-creation. 

Moreover, the Mahābhārata has an easy acceptance of other names 
for Visnu such as Vasudeva, Hari, and Narayana. In the Visnusahasra- 
nama (a list of the thousand names of Visņu),*” we are told that when 
Bhisma was dying, Yudhisthira asks him: 


Who is the one deity (daivatam) in the universe? Who is the one refuge 
(parayanam)? By praising whom, by worshipping whom can people obtain 
auspiciousness (subham)? What is the dharma of all dharma’s that is su- 
preme in your view? What repetition of names (japa) frees people from the 
cycles of birth??® 


86 Mahābhārata 3.194.9; Van Buitenen trans. vol. 2, 611). For the significan- 
ce of the serpent imagery in this verse see Schmid in this volume, p. 121 ff. 


87 The Visnusahasranama is found in Mahābhārata 13.135. 679-683. 


55 kim ekam daivatam loke kim vāpy ekam parāyaņam 


stuvantah kam kam arcantah prapnuyur mānavāh šubham 
ko dharmah sarvadharmāņām bhavatah paramo matah 
kim japan mucyate jantur janmasamsarabandhanat. 
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Bhisma replies that one should chant the thousand names of Visnu who 
is the all-pervading Supreme Being who is Brahman. When one ex- 
amines the first verse of the Visnusahasranama's list of names, it be- 
gins with Vi$vam (the pervader) and then Visnuh. The following verses 
include some names that are also found in the Alvars.? The epitheto- 
nyms in this list of names refer, moreover, to the god as destroyer, per- 
vader, and creator and to other activities that suggest acquaintance with 
an ocean god and cosmogony,” although the Visnusahasranāma pre- 
fers philosophically abstract epithetonyms (a Gītā-type vocabulary). In 
addition, the Visnusahasranama includes names for praise such as stav- 
yah, stavapriyah, stotram, stutih, and stētā and the idea that praise of 
the deity by chanting his names produces mundane and supermundane 
(salvific) results. 

Visnu comes into prominence in the Visnu Purdna (ca. 4" century 
C.E.) According to Peter Schreiner,”! this text refers to Visnu (292 
times), Hari (187), Kešava (65), Krsna (312), Hrsīkeša (7) Janārdana 
(67), Bhagavat (237), Govinda (61), and Narayana (30). It intrigues me 
that although the name Visnu is certainly prominent, there is ostensibly 
even greater importance given to the name Krsna and other names/epi- 
thetonyms especially associated with him. Schreiner characterizes the 
stotras or hymns of praise of this text as theological, metaphysical, and 
cosmological drawing from the Purusasūkta, the Bhagavadgita, and 
Sankhya philosophy. There is a complementary mythological paradigm 
(here Brahma arises from Visnu’s navel) focused mainly on the crea- 
tion and manifestation of the world until the time of destruction rather 
than the whole cycle of destruction, preservation, and re-creation. The 
idea of Visnu’s final or supreme step refers to the cosmic act but on the 


(Mahabharata 13:135.2-3). (Young trans.) 


9? For instance, Kešavah (#23; 648), Krsnah (#57; 550), Madhavah (#72; 167; 
735), Madhusüdanah (#73) Narayanah (#245), Brahma (#663). 


% Vikramah (#78), Vamanah (#152), Govindah (#187; #539), 657), Kapīn- 
drah (#501; boar), Trivikramah (#530), Tripadah (#534), Mahavarahah 
(#538). Two names even suggest the ocean god: Padmanabhah (#48; 196; 
346) and Apam nidhih (#323) (the sea as a place for storing up the waters). 


?! See Schreiner in this volume, p. 54. 
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individual level to the path that includes both Vedic ritual and renuncia- 
tion. “A conscious and strong wish to conform to the norms of Vedic 
tradition and to brahminical values and practices,” Schreiner says, "is 
an undeniable trait of this picture.” 


Narayana: Narayana makes his first appearance in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana but without oceanic symbolism.” Here he is called Purusa-Närä- 
yana. “Under the instructions of Prajapati, the impersonal cosmic prin- 
ciple in Brahmana literature, [he] places in a pantheistic mood all the 
worlds and all the gods in his own self and his own self in all the 
worlds and all the gods, thus becoming, by the power of sacrifice, the 
Universe itself.”** In another passage in this text, Purusa-Nārāyaņa is 
associated with a five-day sacrifice that makes him omnipresent, supre- 
me, and the source of creation. This alludes to the self-sacrifice of Pu- 
rusa, the primeval man, as first described in the Purusasūkta belonging 
to a late stratum of the Rgveda.” The idea of the primeval man is remi- 
niscent of Manu (which means man, representative man, or father of 
human beings) in the flood story.” 

The Narayana Upanisad, a late Upanisad (date?),?" describes Närä- 
yana as the god who creates not only the universe but also Brahma, 
Rudra, Indra, and all beings, which harkens back to the Purusa-Naraya- 
na of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa.”* Narayana is further described as the 


?? See Schreiner in this volume, p. 85. 


9% Satapatha Brahmana xii.3-4 cited by Dasgupta [1931] 1985, 347. 
% Das Gupta vol. 7, [1931] 1985, 347 citing Satapatha Brähmana xii.3-4. 
9 Rgveda 10:90. 


°° Monier-Williams 1963, 784. The Mahābhārata view that Narayana was 
originally a man, saint, or rsi, a view that gave rise to the pair Nara-Nārā- 
yana, need not detain us here, for there are no references in the Antātis and 


only six in the entire Divyaprabandham to Nara-Narayana. 
97 Sanskrit text available at https://sanskritdocuments.org under Visnu: Nārā- 


yana Upanisad. 


9% Satapatha Brahmana xii. 3-4 cited by Dasgupta vol.7 [1931] 1985, 347. 
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eternal one, Brahma, Siva, Indra, time, directions, and everything that is 
manifest. Narayana is the god who is one (deva eka). He pervades all 
(sa visnur eva bhavati sa visnur eva bhavati). The Upanisad’s other 
main message is about how by chanting the eight-syllable mantra (as- 
taksaramantra) “om namo nārāyaņāya,” one will attain good health, 
long life, prosperity, the immortal state (amrtatvam), liberation from 
the cycle of births (janmasamsära), and the realm of Vaikuntha (vai- 
kuntha bhuvavanalokam). The Upanisad goes on to say that the seat of 
Narayana is the lotus of the heart. After more epithets such as being 
causeless and the cause of everything, we are told that the Atharvaveda 
is foremost (etad atharva Siroyo 'dhīte) and that chanting the mantra 
three times a day will eliminate all sins. Moreover, the one who chants 
this will attain the merit of the study of all the Vedas (sarvavedapārā- 
yanapunyam labhate) and will attain oneness (sāyujya) with Narayana. 

What is of special interest here is that chanting the mantra replaces 
the performance of Vedic rites three times a day, chanting it substitutes 
for study of the Vedas, and chanting it fulfills all desires including sal- 
vation in Vaikuntha. Thus, whereas the Upanisad is certainly linked to 
the Vedic tradition, it also undermines it by promising an easier path 
through chanting the mantra. This is an important antecedent for a Ve- 
dic religion available to everyone. 

In the Mahānārāyaņa Upanisad (ca. third century — first century 
B.C.E.), “Narayana is the Supreme Reality designated as brahman. Na- 
rayana is the highest (Self). Narayana is the supreme Light (described 
in the Upanisads). Narayana is the infinite Self. Narayana is the most 
excellent meditator and meditation.””” This text makes several refer- 
ences to water as the primary and causal element in the context of crea- 
tion,! which suggests integration of an oceanic cosmogonic god. 


?? Mahānārāyana Upanisad XIII-4 translated by Vimalananda [1957] 2010. I 
have added diacritical marks to the quotations from this translation. 


100 The following quotations are from Vimalananda trans. [1957] 2010: “The 
Lord of creation, who is present in the shoreless waters” (I-1); “From 
whom the creatrix of the world, Prakrti, was born, who created in the world 
creatures out of elements such as water” (I-4-5); “Through the power of 
whom the great Causal Waters holding within it the power of unfoldment 
and the capacity to produce fire” (I-11-7); “the waters which create fire and 
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However, most of this text uses Vedic imagery associated with the sun 
and fire and connects Narayana to other gods in the Vedic pantheon at 
this time such as Indra, Varuna, Soma, Brahma, and Visnu. One verse 
anticipates or parallels (depending on how we date these texts) the Ma- 
hābhārata in its juxtaposition of the three names Narayana, Vasudeva, 
and Visnu: “May we know Narayana. For that may we meditate upon 
Vasudeva. May Visnu impel us towards it.”''' It is intriguing that there 
is an allusion to the Lord’s feet that sounds vaguely cosmogonic and 
salvific: “He who is rendered holy by the ancient, widespread, sancti- 
fying feet ... crosses over evil deeds and their effect. Having been ren- 
dered holy by the naturally pure and purifying feet of the Lord ... may 
we overcome our enemies, the sins.”!” Despite the fact that some 
verses give importance to water as the primary and causal element, the 
actual name Narayana is not connected to the ocean and cosmogony per 
se even though one verse says: “The supreme represented as the ocean 
has overflown to the whole creation ..." (1-70). Rather, cosmogonic 
functions are the prerogative of intermediary figures such as prakrti or 
Prajāpati. 

The Mahābhārata explicitly connects the name Nārāyaņa with a 
white ocean in several places. Nārāyaņa's abode is said to be Svetadvi- 
pa,'® an island paradise where the celestials (enlightened ones) live, lo- 
cated on the milk ocean north of Mount Meru.'™ The sage Narada visits 


support the Vedic acts of worship (in order to endow it with such potency); 
who is the one God ruling over all the rest” (I-11-8); “Salutation to fire 
hidden in water” (I-57); “Verily all this is water. All the created beings are 
water. The vital breaths in the body are water ... Vedic formulas are water. 
Truth is water. All deities are water. The three worlds denoted by Bhuh, 
Bhavah, and Suvah are water. The source of all these is the Supreme de- 
noted by the syllable “OM’” (XXIX-1). Some of these verses are from the 
Paramātmasūkta and Hiranyagarbhasükta of the Yajurveda Samhita. 


1-29, Vimalananda trans. [1957] 2010. 
102 1-51, Vimalananda trans. [1957] 2010. 
103 Das Gupta vol. 7, 678. 


104 


10 


This image of the island in the sea might have inspired the idea of the 
island as the “remainder” in some versions of the second phase of the cos- 
mogony, which in turn probably inspired shrines (as the remainder) on an 
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him there. This idea of Narayana’s abode or refuge can be related to an 
etymology of the word nārāyaņa taking nara as men/human beings and 
ayana as abode or place of refuge. Here we find ocean symbolism, 
but the ocean is white, not dark. 

Another association of Narayana with the ocean occurs in the de- 
scription of Markandeya during the virtual destruction of the universe 
(Mahābhārata 3.185-187).'°° The sage Markandeya describes how once 
long ago, a fish tells Manu that when the time comes for everything on 
the earth to be destroyed in a deluge, you must build a sturdy ark with a 
cable attached so that the fish can pull you and the seven seers across 
the ocean. This came to pass and “Then the fish pulled the ark to the 
highest peak of the Himalaya [where it was moored].”!”” 

Markandeya next describes his own experience of being alone and 
trying to swim to a place of refuge during such a deluge. One day he 
saw a large banyan tree in the flood waters with a child sitting on a 
branch in a cradle. The child suddenly opens its mouth wide, and Mar- 
kandeya is powered into it. There he sees the entire earth after which he 
is expelled from the mouth.'® He sees the Large Spirit in the guise of a 
child and says to him, “God, I wish to know yourself and this supernal 
wizardry!” In reply, the god in the form of a child, says: 


island, Arankam being a case in point, especially if they were subject to 
flood waters. 


105 Nara means relating to or proceeding from men, humans, or mortals, and 


so Narayana would mean the son of the original man (Monier-Williams 
1963, 536). If we take ayana as a place of refuge, then Narayana would be 
the abode or refuge of men (p. 84). Monier-Williams notes that nàra can 
also mean water and says that Manu 1.10 was probably invented to explain 
the name Narayana. (p. 536). I will return to Manu 1.10. 


106 Van Buitenen, trans. vol. 2, 583-593. 

107 Mahabharata 3.185. 25-45. Van Buitenen, trans. vol. 2, 584. 
108 Mahabharata 3.186. 80-95. Van Buitenen, trans. vol. 2, 589. 
19 Mahabharata 3.186.110-125. Van Buitenen, trans. vol. 2, 589. 
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[...] You have taken refuge with me ... The waters are called nāras: I gave 
them the name; therefore, I am called Narayana, for the waters are my 
course. I am the creator of all creatures as well as their destroyer ... As Sesa 


I support this treasure-filled earth that is girt by the four oceans [...].'!° 


The passage goes on to describe how Narayana once became a boar and 
pulled the earth out from the water and comments that the Rgveda, Sā- 
maveda, Yajurveda and the Atharvans have come from him and return 
to him.'!! Narayana then says: 


I am the one of three strides .... I am the one called Narayana ... As the soul 
of the universe, I sleep ... not as a child though disguised as one until 
Brahma wakes up ... [then] I shall as one create from this my body space, 
earth, light, wind, and water [...].!? 


This story is obviously a development and variant of the account in the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa previously mentioned about how a fish warns 
Manu about a coming flood, and after Manu builds a boat, the fish pulls 
him in it to safety and moors it to a northern mountain and tree.!? That 
text, remember, also describes how Purusa-Narayana places all the 
worlds and all the gods in his own self and his own self in all the 
worlds. The image of the child might also be extrapolated from the Sa- 
tapatha Brahmana reference to Manu as the primeval man and the idea 
of a figure who begins to grow large. In addition, the reference to the 
banyan tree in the Mahabharata could harken back to the tree to which 
the boat was anchored in the Satapatha Brahmana. The banyan tree, af- 
ter all, represents the tree of life and immortality. 

The Epic story transforms the cosmogony into a marvelous hiero- 
phany—a vision of the virtual destruction, preservation, and re-creation 
of the universe—and more specifically, the explicit identification of Na- 
rayana with this cosmogony and the boar. It is interesting that in the 
Mahabharata a new etymology is given for Narayana. Instead of the 
abode or refuge (ayana) of men (ndra), he is the course (ayana) of the 


10 Mahābhārata 3.186.110-125. Van Buitenen, trans. vol. 2, 591. 
'!! Mahābhārata 3.187.1-15. Van Buitenen trans. vol. 2, 591. 

1? Mahābhārata 3.187. 30-50. Van Buitenen trans. vol. 2, 592-593. 
"5 Satapatha Brähmana I. 8. 1-10. 
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waters (nara). But why is nara the word for waters in a Sanskrit text 
when the Sanskrit word for water is Gpa?'" Either this link to his name 
simply was made to affiliate him more closely with a common myth 
about the waters (and the cosmogony), or it was done knowing of a 
Dravidian word for water (nära).''” We encounter other aspects of an 
oceanic cosmogony associated with Narayana in this Epic passage. For 
instance, the soul of the universe disguised as a child asleep is Naraya- 
na, the one who is described a few lines before as a child sitting on a 
cradle-bed in a branch of the banyan tree. This passage also mentions 
Sesa, the one remainder who supports, in the sense of preserves, the 
earth. 

Some Epic passages focus on Narayana as the supreme deity; in 
others he is equated with Visnu and Vasudeva-Krsna-Hari. These na- 
mes and equations exist within a general concept of monism described 
as ekänta,'!° which is linked in turn to moral purity and emotional de- 
votion to the supreme and gracious personal god who has many names. 

In the Nārāyanīya (pertaining to Narayana) section of the Mahābhā- 
rata (i.e., the Šāntiparvan, a late addition), ekānta has been circumscri- 
bed to the name Narayana, which is to be chanted. For instance, Narada 
in his worship of Nārāyaņa performed duly a great many japas relating 
to Nārāyaņa.!'” Similarly, King Uparicara-Vasu performed nārāyaņa- 
japas. “When Yudhistira and his brothers became devoted to Narayana 
on hearing Bhisma’s narrative, they were engrossed in regular japa (nit- 


!^ Manu Samhita 1.10 is a similar verse but equates ndra with the Sanskrit 
word for water (apo nara iti). See also apo nārā iti proktā apo vai narasūn- 
vah, ayanam mama tat pürvam ato näräyano hy aham (Mahābhārata 


12.328.35). 


115 Although the common Tamil word for water is nir, the variant nāram also 


exists. See Tamil Lexicon vol. 4, 1982, 2225. Nāram is not in the DED. 


16 Expressions of monism are found elsewhere. For example, besides the 


Upanisads, the Mahabharata experiments with monism, some passages 
presenting an equivalence of names such as Visnu, Vasudeva, Narayana, 
Krsna, and Hari and some indicating one deity is supreme but has many na- 
mes (such as Visnu with his thousand names). 


17 Narayaniya 344.26. Das Gupta vol. 7, 667. 
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yam japya-parah) and uttered the name of Narayana (nārāyaņa udira- 
yan).”"'!8 In the story of Narada's visit to Svetadvipa,''? the island para- 
dise located on the milk ocean north of Mount Meru, which is the 
abode of Narayana, there is further description of these Narayana ekān- 
tins who have become celestials through moral purity, bhakti, and di- 
vine grace and worship the god there. Their mental japa is fixated com- 
pletely on him as is their exclusive devotion (ekānta-bhakti) and with 
folded hands they utter namah, which alone brings about a beatific vi- 
sion, a burst of joy, and personal feeling."? One chapter (338) gives 
two hundred names for Narayana, another chapter (341) gives various 
names of Krsna, and yet another chapter (346) describes the merit one 
obtains when hearing about Narayana’s greatness. 

According to Charlotte Schmid elsewhere in this volume,'?! the Ha- 
rivamsa, which is a khila or complement to the Mahabharata dated 2nd 
to 4" century C.E., identifies Narayana with Krsna and Balarama to 
whom I now turn. 


Krsna: Hardy has discussed what he thinks is Krsna's early history.'”? 
Admitting that he cannot arrive at an Ur-form, he points to some early 
references such Panini IV.3.98 which contains the name Vasudeva, 
who is associated with Arjuna and may imply Krsna, and the Besnagar 
inscription of about 115 B.C.E., which speaks of a bhāgavata wor- 
shipper of Vasudeva who is then identified with Krsna. Most of 
Hardy’s analysis draws from the Bhagavadgita with brief mention of 
Krsna’s identification with Nara/Narayana or correspondences with In- 
dra/Visnu or Arjuna/Krsna. Hardy includes the development of the con- 
cepts of avatāra (incarnation) and vyūha (emanation) in his early his- 
tory. Thus, his reconstruction of the early history of Krsna avoids the 


118 Narayaniya 339:134-135. Das Gupta vol. 7, 676. 
119 Das Gupta vol. 7, 667, 670-672. 

120 Das Gupta vol. 7, 675. 

121 See Schmid in this volume, p. 92f. 

122 Hardy 1983,17-25. 
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ocean imagery and the cosmogony in the Mahabharata, even when it is 
linked with Krsna in the Narayaniya and Harivamsa. 

I turn now to the Harivamsa. In this work, Krsna has a close relation 
with Balarama, sometimes identified as his brother. Balarama, the 
white god who carries a plough (which suggests he has been an agri- 
cultural deity) assimilates or is assimilated into the image of a serpent 
deity belonging to nāga traditions. Images of these nāgas include ones 
with human bodies, bodies that are half-human and half-snake, and 
those that are completely snakes. They often belong to bodies of water 
and are guardians of treasure. (The Epic’s image of Visnu reclining on 
a serpent couch is also an example of this assimilation with nāga tradi- 
tions.) Schmid traces how Balarama and Krsna are integrated with ser- 
pent images. Balarama’s serpent body eventually becomes the serpent 
couch on which he or Krsna reclines. He is identified with Krsna in 
other ways. They are paired as the white and black gods or they are 
considered merged, as one.!?* 

Having searched for antecedents to the Antätis’ concept of supreme 
deity in northern Sanskrit texts, some comparisons of the Antātis and 
the Sanskrit texts are in order. For instance, the Antāti poets are much 
closer to versions of the cosmogony in which oceanic and cosmogonic 
imagery dominate than many accounts of the late Vedas where water 
and fire imagery are first juxtaposed with fire gradually becoming do- 
minant. 

As noted, the supreme deity in the Antātis is generally described as 
having dark color, especially the color of the sea. He reclines on the sea 
or on a serpent couch on the sea and many of his epithetonyms refer to 
a tripartite cosmogony (virtual destruction, preservation, and re-creati- 
on). The poets mention rescue or re-creation by a boar, a dwarf who 
grows tall, or the four-faced one residing on the navel of the supreme 
deity. In the Antātis, these features are generally associated with an 
ocean god often called Tirumal or Kannan. We have found antecedents 
for all of this in the northern Sanskrit works, especially the late Mahā- 
bharata (Nārāyaņīya) and the Harivamša. 


123 See Schmid in this volume, p. 134f. 
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Despite some overlap of the Antāti content and these northern sour- 
ces, there are significant differences. For instance, in the Nārāyaņīya,!?* 
the pair Nara and Nārāyaņa are prominent figures, the story of Nārada 
visiting in Švetadvīpa is featured, and there is mention of the four vyū- 
has with Vāsudeva as supreme. In addition, this work mentions the 
greatness of Brahmins, various stories of sages and kings, Visnu taking 
the form of Hayagriva, the Satvatadharma that had been taught by the 
Lord and repeatedly forgotten, stories about Vyasa, many references to 
sacrifices, a cosmogony related to the Purusasūkta, and Paficaratra ele- 
ments (this work has been described as the “earliest literary Paficaratra 
text”!”). These features, which belong to the proto-Bhagavata-Pafica- 
ratra-Satvatadharma tradition, are not found in the Antātis or are drama- 
tically transformed. 

There are also significant differences in descriptions of Narayana in 
these sources and the Antātis. The Markandeya passage has a cosmo- 
gonic image of the supreme god as if a child sleeping on the waters, 
which is identified with Narayana who is then described as the creator 
of all creatures as well as their destroyer and the one who as Sesa sup- 
ports the earth that is surrounded by the four oceans. But for some 
reason, the Antāti poets rarely read cosmogonic roles into the figure of 
Narayana despite this precedent even though they know the story (the 
Antāti poets mention the name Markandeya twice"9). Nor do they de- 
scribe Narayana per se lying on the ocean or on a couch in the ocean 
aside from two exceptions: one is Poykai 68 where he lies on the white 
ocean but does not have cosmogonic activities and does not recline on a 
couch. And one is Tirumalicai’s Tiruvantāti 3, which has a cryptic 
reference to the one “reclining on the milk” that leads one to surmise 
that the verse is about Narayana because he is the one connected to the 
milk ocean. If Tirumalicai was a late Alvar, it is possible that by his 
time, it was more common to read cosmogonic roles into the figure of 


124 For the following, I draw on the summary of chapters of the Vārāyaņīya by 
Swami Harshananda in “Narayana” (www.hindupedia.com/en/Närä- 
yaniya). 

125 See Rastelli in this volume p. 217. 


126 Poykai 94 and Tirumalicai 15. 
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Narayana. Alternatively, if Tirumalicai lived at Arankam, which is on 
an island, he might have known about Cilappatikaram 35-40, which de- 
scribes the god at Arankam, as reclining on the milk [ocean],"" or he 
might have known about the Mahabharata's description of the island 
Svetadvipa as Näräyana’s paradise. 


A comparison of the Antātis with the descriptions of Narayana in the 
northern sources must also mention Narayana’s connection with 
chanting. The Alvars’ references to chanting the mantra namē nāraņā 
as means to fulfill all mundane desires and to be freed from samsdara 
and to attain heaven is obviously the Narayana Upanisad’s om namo 
nārāyaņāya. The idea of chanting his mantras developed into chanting 
his names by the time of the Mahabharata's promotion of ekānta-bhak- 
ti and japa. The fact that the Alvars equated reciting the names of Nara- 
nan with recitation of the Vedas (e.g., Pütam 38: avan per otuvate nāvi- 
nal öttu), which can function as an “easy” substitution for arduous Ve- 
dic training, reminds one too of the Narayana Upanisad, which sug- 
gests that everyone can attain salvation by this easy method of chanting 
Narayana’s mantra. Moreover, the word namas plus the name Narayana 
appears in both the Epic and the Antātis in the context of chanting. So 
does the aspect of folding the hands together while chanting. We have 
also encountered many references to the god being in the heart (neūcu, 
manam, ullam) of the devotee. These echo the Nārāyana Upanisad’s 
statement that the seat of Narayana is the lotus of the heart. ?* 

As for the case of Visnu, it is striking that unlike many Mahābhāra- 
ta passages that call the supreme deity Visnu and use sacrificial imag- 
ery, the Antātis do not mention Visnu at all, although mention of the 
one taking three steps or measuring the world as in ulaku alanta or man 
alanta are common in the cosmogonic context of the ocean deity.'” 


127 The description of the deity is different from other texts, including the An- 
tatis, where the god who is blue/dark is reclining on the dark ocean but 
here the ocean is milk or white-colored. 


128 See Schmücker, “Epilogue” in Wilden 2020: 341-347, for an analysis of 
how the poets refer to the heart. He traces the “mystical function” of the 
heart to the Atharvaveda. 


129 Poykai 9, 14,17,76, 84; Pūtam 5, 9, 23, 30, 91 
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Furthermore, there is only one cryptic reference to Vedic fire ritual 
imagery in the Antātis (Poykai 12), although homage is paid many 
times to the four Vedas (nān marai; nal veta), which are variously de- 
scribed as eternal, melodious, well-recited, created through Ayan 
(Brahma), or being the god himself who is their inner meaning.'*° Thus, 
it seems that the Antāti poets come from a different northern stream 
than that of Epic passages in which the name Visnu is easily linked 
with other names such as Narayana, Vasudeva, and Krsna or that of the 
Visnu Purana, which emphasizes a vedicized Visnu albeit one with 
some integration of oceanic symbolism. For example, when the Antati 
poets allude to the Visnusahasranama, it is really another version in 
which Narayana is the supreme god with a thousand names (ayiram 
per) (Poykai 65; Pütam 73). Moreover, the early Ālvārs rarely use the 
Visnusahasranama’s philosophically abstract epithetonyms (a Gita- 
type vocabulary) as names. 

Finally, the Harivamsa has many references to Baladeva/Balarama, 
the white god with the serpent body and plough in hand, but the Antati 
poets ignore him. 


Antecedents to the Antātis in Tamil works 


For possible antecedents to the Antātis, one must also look to Tamil 
poetry of the late Carikam period likely composed before the time of 
the early Alvars even though overlap cannot be ruled out.'*! Schmid 
here in this volume has discussed relevant verses in the Puranānūru, 
Narrinai, Ainkurunüru, Kalittokai, Paripātal, and Cilappatikāram,!*? 
and so there is no need to repeat these again. Rather, I will just make a 
few observations. 


130 For examples of these epithets, see Poykai 33, 37, 60, 68, 94; Pūtam 45; 
Pey 11, 14, 31, 38, 39, 84. 


131 Wilden says the verdict on this matter is not yet in (Wilden, “Introduction” 
in Wilden 2020: 5). 


1? See Schmid in this volume p. 125ff. for translation and discussion of rele- 
vant passages which can be dated between the 5" and 7" century. 
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First, all these Tamil works have verses with most of the names, epi- 
thetonyms and cosmogonic motifs found in the Alvars. The Cilappati- 
karam, for instance, mentions the names Tirumal, Mal, Mayavan, Neti- 
yon, Netumal, Kannan, and Narayanan. The Paripātal calls the su- 
preme deity Tirumāl. The first hymn in the Tirumāl section refers to the 
deity’s dark color, his feet, and his connection to Brahma and creation. 
The next hymn begins with a description of the annihilation of creation 
with reference to the waters or the flood. There are many other epithets 
in this hymn and in the final two hymns to Tirumāl that refer to the su- 
preme deity’s feet and the boar who rescues the earth. These motifs are 
found in the Alvar verses. 

Second, just as the Cilappatikāram, with one exception, does not 
use the proper name Narayanan in the context of cosmogony but only 
in the context of chanting and soteriology, so do the Antātis. This indi- 
cates that the Tamil Bhagavata tradition and the Alvar ekānta tradition, 
despite some differences, had a common source. Otherwise, we would 
expect to see Narayanan as the cosmogonic god reclining on the snake, 
which had already been described in the Mahabharata passage about 
Markandeya (though there is one exception). 

The late Cankam works differ from the Antātis in several other im- 
portant ways. Valiyon is an important deity in the late Carikam works 
(as he was in the Harivamsa) as the white god who holds a plough in 
his hand, has snake symbolism, and is closely associated with the black 
god Kannan, so much so that they have one body or Kannan reclines on 
the cobra couch, which represents Valiyon. The first hymn of the Pari- 
pātal, for instance, begins with a description of the deity reclining on 
his serpent bed under a [cobra] canopy and then describes his white 
complexion and his plough. In the second hymn, we are told that this 
supreme deity was manifested by the one who is white and the one who 
is dark (obviously, Balarama and Krsna). The Antāti poets do not men- 
tion Valiyon specifically; there are, however, several allusions to white 
and dark and one possible allusion to his white body (Péy 5). 
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Final thoughts 


Now back to Hardy’s argument that the Alvars’ supreme god is really 
Kannan because Mal is simply the Tamil translation of Kannan, from 
kanha, the Prakrit of Sanskrit krsna, which literally means dark or 
black. 

It is true that Mal means literally black or dark color, and that Mal 
and its variants are the most common words for the supreme god in the 
Antātis. Given the pre-eminence of ocean imagery, I think that long be- 
fore this religion came to Tamil country, Krsna had been homologized 
to an oceanic, cosmogonic god. I find in three of the Antātis (Pēy's 
being the exception) that when the poet uses the name Kannan, the ac- 
tual name, it refers to the ocean god and cosmogony. There are also in- 
direct references that link Kannan and the ocean as in “the one reclining 
on a bright serpent who destroyed the ‘hundred’ (that is, the Kauravas) 
in the Mahābhārata war” (v. 94). When the human Krsna needed a 
transcendent dimension, the idea of the transcendent dark oceanic, cos- 
mogonic god must have been available and easily connected to the liter- 
al meaning of Krsna as black/dark. 

Because the ocean was an aniconic image and the ocean god had 
only slight anthropomorphism, the dark ocean or just the idea of the su- 
preme dark deity had pride of place, as it were, which is likely why we 
find Mal (and variants) as the most common proper name in the Antātis. 
Put otherwise, this name places the emphasis on transcendence and su- 
premacy and avoids emphasis on the human, which the name Kannan 
suggests because of the many allusions to stories about his life.'? 

Now what about Hardy’s theory that Narayana might be the trans- 
cendent aspect of Kannan in the Alvars’ poems? Before doing this de- 
tailed study, I thought that I would find Naranan/Narayanan as the key 
name for the oceanic, cosmogonic god in the Antātis. Narayana, after 


133 Because any cultus or priests of an ocean god had long disappeared, 
assuming they had once existed, the idea of the ocean as primal and cosmo- 
gonic must have continued only in myths. This means that the ocean as 
transcendence could easily be homologized with different deities in various 
places and times, which kept the imagery of the ocean alive, dynamic, and 
pluriform. 
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all, is the common name used for the god who reclines on the ocean or 
serpent bed on the ocean in some passages of the Mahabharata and 
several Purdnas. It is also the name for the reclining image of the god 
in the temples of Tamil Nadu today. 

To my surprise, whereas the poets explicitly link the names Mal/Ti- 
rumal and occasionally Kannan with the dark ocean and the oceanic 
cosmogonic god, they rarely link explicitly Naranan/Narayanan with 
these. And they rarely connect the name Naranan/Narayanan with the 
name Kannan in a specific context. Rather, in the Antātis, the name Na- 
ranan/Narayanan is found mainly in the contexts of chanting and soteri- 
ology, variously described as destruction of all sins, avoiding hell or re- 
birth, or going to the city of the king of the good celestials. 

I suspect the oceanic, cosmogonic god and Krsna must have been 
the first homologization and occurred early in the history of Krsna. I al- 
so suspect that this occurred in Dvaraka located on a river that empties 
into the nearby Arabian sea in what is now Gujarat (the Kathiawar pen- 
insula). An island just off the coast called Bet Dvaraka was once an In- 
dus Valley site, which means that aspects of its religion (the aniconic 
ocean and the oceanic, cosmogonic deity?) could have remained in the 
area long after the civilization collapsed. According to much later sto- 
ries, Krsna migrated to this area after he fought with his uncle at Ma- 
thura and ruled his Dvaraka kingdom from his residence on the island. 
Although, we have only archaeology and legend to go on, it is con- 
ceivable that Krsna was there and that after his death he was apotheo- 
sized by integrating the oceanic, cosmogonic god as his transcendent 
dimension. Of course, it is also possible that it was followers or dev- 
otees of Krsna living in Dvaraka who associated him with the oceanic 
cosmogonic deity. Aside from these two possibilities, it is hard to ex- 
plain the connection of the ocean and Krsna as king or cowherd. 

The addition of Narayana to this homology was probably a bit later 
and under the influence of those associated with the Narayana Upani- 
sad. We know that this Upanisad was affiliated with the Atharvaveda, 
for it proclaims: “this Atharva is known as foremost” (etad atharva Si- 
royo 'dhite). Even though much of Atharvavedin history is obscure, 
there are clues that some in this tradition helped mediate the post- Vedic 
world as it expanded beyond its heartland, absorbing local traditions, 
and engaging with early temples. They were experimental in many 
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ways.!* It seems that in the Dvaraka region, they had promoted a ho- 
mology of Narayana (as represented by their Narayana Upanisad) and 
the already homologized “Ocean-Krsna” deity. Over time, multiple 
strands of this tradition likely developed, all acknowledging the homol- 
ogy. Some would have emphasized Krsna and Balarama (he was suppo- 
sedly one of Krsna's kinsman who had assimilated an agricultural deity, 
nāga or serpent cults, and the figure of Krsna himself in various ver- 
sions of his apotheosis, including the four vyihas,? as we see in some 
passages of the Mahābhārata and the Harivamısa). Others would have 
emphasized Narayana. 


It has been suggested that there was a major traumatic event at Dva- 
raka—a massive tsunami or an earthquake (this calls to mind the stories 
of Dvaraka being swallowed up by the sea). If so, this likely prompted 
migrations inland to the central plateau and elsewhere, including to- 
ward the south. 

Eventually strands of the Ocean-Krsna-Narayana Bhagavata religion 
entered Tamil country and amalgamated with the poetic culture of the 
Tamil bards. Because the Cankam bards moved from ruler to ruler 
seeking patronage, so too they might have sought patronage from 
temples, whatever the deity, by singing of the god as if a generous rul- 
er. The Perumpänärrupatai, in which a bard asks another bard for di- 
rections to the place of the reclining god, is a possible example of a late 
Cankam bardic connection with a Bhagavata temple. But it is hard to 
tell. This work does not describe the bard actually in the temple or with 


54 Cf. Young, 2007, 210-217. 


155 At first, these had been emanations of Vasudeva-Krsna and his kinsmen, 
the deified Vrsni heroes, one being Balarama who came to be represented 
in sculpted form from the second century C.E. as Schmid has traced here in 
this volume. And even when these figures merged with major deities such 
as Narayana, becoming the four successive emanations (vyūhas) of the su- 
preme deity, Balarama continued as an independent form. Because these 
figures had independent cults, this might have been problematic for those 
who identified especially with the Narayana component of the early homo- 
logy with its ekānta orientation. 


136 Cf. Wilden, “Introduction,” in: Wilden 2020: 9. 
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a temple role of singing the deity’s praise. It is important to note that 
the Alvar poems, not just those of the early Alvars, have no direct men- 
tion of bards, only poetic allusions to their instruments such as the yal 
and drum. It seems that the Alvars have displaced the bards, if they in- 
deed had had a role in Bhāgavata temples." 

Following Schmid, I have noted that the Ālvārs do not mention Ba- 
larāma. Why? I suspect it had something to do with the idea of the Al- 
vars belonging to an ekāntin strand of Bhagavatism. As we have seen, 
there had long been a Narayana ekānta orientation (worshipping just 
one god) beginning with the Narayana Upanisad’s reference to the one 
god (eka deva) and the emphasis on exclusive devotion, worship, and 
japa in later Narayana passages of the Mahābhārata and the Harivam- 
Sa. 

The Alvars do not mention mantras to Krsna and his associates 
(which might have been common in other strands of Bhagavata re- 
ligion. Rather, the mantras found in Alvar poems refer directly or in- 
directly to Narayana. Does that mean Narayana is really their supreme 
god? I once thought so, but I now think that would be reductive of the 
central Ocean-Krsna-Narayana homology that remains alive and well in 
the verses by Poykai, Pūtam, Péy, and Tirumalicai who mention all 
three, though they emphasize different components of their homolo- 
gized “supreme” god. From their poems, it is hard to tell more about the 
Alvars’ identity. They identify generally with the four Vedas, and they 
often praise Brahmins. However, they consider themselves distinct: 
pre-eminently poets (kavi). 

If there was still an active Atharvavedin component to the Alvars’ 
identity that might also explain the virtual absence of the name Visnu in 
the Alvars’ verses. Despite the overlap in Visnu, Narayana, and Krsna 
histories I think there had long been conflict not only between the 
Atharvavedins and the Brahmins of the three Vedas but also between 
the Atharvavedins and the more Brahmanized Vaisnavas such as the 
Vaikhanasas and those represented in the Visnu Purana, which, in 


137 There are indications that bards continued to have connections to Murukan 


temples even after he was considered the son of Aran/Ican (Siva) and also 
had connections to Saiva temples. 
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Schreiner’s words already cited, had “A conscious and strong wish to 
conform to the norms of Vedic tradition and to brahminical values and 
practices ....”.!°8 And I think that this could explain why groups affiliat- 
ed with the Atharvaveda such as the Alvars shunned the name Visnu, 
especially as orthodox Brahmins began to shift from their sacrificial 
and meditative practices to temple ones.!*? 

After the age of the Alvars, some of their poetic works continued in 
temple traditions of recitation, especially Nammalvar's Tiruvaymoli. In 
the late 9" century and first half of the 10% century, as mentioned at the 
beginning of this analysis, inscriptions began to mention Vaisnavas, 
and in the second half of the 10" century we hear of Srivaisnavas, the 
auspicious Vaisnavas, who might be Brahmins. Whoever they were, 
they linked their traditions to those of the Alvars. This orientation was 
further developed in the late 12^ century by Ramanuja's disciples who 
describe their lineage as beginning with Nathamuni, whom they con- 
nected to Nammālvār, but also by the first commentary on the Tiruvāy- 
moli by Ramanuja's disciple Pillan. It is only from this time, I think, 
that we can speak of the sect we now call Srivaisnavism. 

I must leave further discussion of this obscure history for another 
time. Let me conclude by saying that this study has tried to clarify the 
identity of the Alvars’ supreme deity by pointing to the homologized 
Ocean-Krsna-Narayana. This study has also tried to clarify the identity 
of the Alvars themselves as participating in some way in an ekānta tra- 
dition with roots in an Upanisadic tradition affiliated with the Atharva- 
veda but which over time integrated local traditions such as those at 
Dvaraka. 

Finally, this study has recovered from the dustbin of history the im- 
portance of what was once an important aniconic or minimally iconic 
ocean god who destroys, preserves, and re-creates, possibly a supreme 


138 See Schreiner in this volume, p. 81. 


13 For instance, it took a long time for the phrase “four Vedas,” the Atharva- 
veda being the fourth, to be commonly accepted by “orthodox” Brahmins 
who identified only with the three Vedas. In the Pali Canon and the Jata- 
kas, Brahmins are conventionally described as going to the end of the three 
Vedas. Up to the 7 century, inscriptions in regions such as Orissa often 
mention the three Vedas when describing Brahmins. 
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god of the Indus civilization who was absorbed in various ways into 
subsequent late Vedic and then Hindu myths and cosmogonies. 
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Marion Rastelli 


Visnu, Vasudeva, and Narayana 


in the Pāficarātra Samhitās! 


At the time the Pāñcarātra Samhitās were compiled,’ it had already 
long been established that Visnu, Vasudeva, and Narayana were a 
single figure. However, does this mean that these names were used 
interchangeably for the supreme god without any differentiation? Or 
are distinct features of these originally different deities still preserved 
in the Samhitas? 

To answer these questions, I will examine the concepts related to 
these names in various contexts in the Pajcarätra Samhitās. These 
contexts are (1) the representation of god as creator and (2) as the 
promulgator of the Samhitās, (3) the role of Visnu, Vasudeva, and 
Narayana in various groups of deities, (4) the representation of god 
in ritual prescriptions, and (5) the meaning and ritual usage of the 
mantras of Visnu, Vasudeva, and Narayana. 


God as creator 


As monotheistic religions generally do, the Paficaratra considers its 
supreme god to be the creator of the world. The Samhitās often de- 
scribe various kinds of creations, which are sometimes related to 
each other and sometimes are not. These creations are “pure creati- 
on" (suddhasarga), which generally includes the creation of the dei- 
ties that form the pantheon of the Paficaratra and of individual souls, 


I would like to thank Katharine Apostle for suggesting various stylistic 
corrections of the English manuscript. 


The earliest extant Päficarätra Samhitās were probably composed no 
earlier than the 9" century (Sanderson 2009: 62—70). 
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and the creation of the material world. In addition, the creation of the 
world is sometimes described in a traditional mythological manner 
with Brahma as the executive creator. 

Most characteristic for the Pāficarātra is pure creation, during 
which the various deities, such as the Vyūhas, Vyūhāntaras, and Vi- 
bhavas, come into existence. The ultimate source of this creation is 
very often called Vasudeva, who is identified with the supreme brah- 
man. It is very rarely called Visnu or Narayana. 

In the Jayakhyasamhita, it is Vasudeva, identified with the brah- 
man, from whom the deities Acyuta, Satya, and Purusa, the individu- 
al souls (jīva), and the avatāras arise.? 

In the Satvatasamhita, it is Vasudeva* who divides himself in or- 
der to become manifest as the three Vyūhas, Samkarsana, Pradyum- 
na, and Aniruddha (SS 3.5-7, 4.8-11). 

In the Naradryasamhità, creation starts with Vasudeva, who, inte- 
restingly, is identified with the supreme Šiva.” For the purpose of 
play (krīdā) and enjoyment (bhoga)°, a subtle, white, shining body 
made of glowing energy (fejas) arises for Vasudeva, who is also 
called Visnu in this state. He then becomes Vasudeva with a white 
body and four arms, who subsequently generates Samkarsana. Sam- 
karsana then creates Pradyumna, and Pradyumna creates Aniruddha, 
who is equated with Narayana (NarS 1.25c-46). 

According to the Pādmasamhitā and the Visvamitrasamhita, the 
latter probably being based on the former, a two-armed Vasudeva, 


3 JS 42-14b. For a translation of this passage into German, see Rastelli 


1999a: 387f. The divine beings arising during the pure creation are not 
called Vythas in the JS. 


^ Who is also identified with the brahman; cf. SS 2.4. 


See also NārS 9.25. In several passages of the NārS, Šaiva influences 
can be found (e.g., in the description of the various hells in NarS 9.56- 
67; cf. TAK 3 s.v. naraka), but they have not yet been examined in de- 
tail. 


For this purpose of creation, cf. also NarS 1.72ab: "Creating and de- 
stroying in this way, the lord plays like a child” (evam srstvā ca 
samhrtya bālavat kridayan prabhuh). 
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resembling a pure crystal, arises from the supreme brahman.” From 
him arises another Vasudeva with four arms. This Vasudeva divides 
himself into two parts from which another Vasudeva, resembling a 
pure crystal, and Narayana, resembling a dark ocean, come into exis- 
tence. Out of Vasudeva Samkarsana is born, out of him, Pradyumna, 
and out of him, Aniruddha. From these four deities a further 24 dei- 
ties? and several other divine beings arise. Finally, from Aniruddha 
the world comes into existence (PadS jp 2, VisS 4; cf. below, p.219). 

In the examples given up to now, it is Vasudeva, usually identi- 
fied with the brahman and considered the supreme god, who is the 
starting point of pure creation. However, there are also examples in 
which Vasudeva, while the origin of pure creation, is not the most 
supreme being. Here, in the hierarchy of creation, Visnu, who is 
identified with Narayana and Hari, stands above Vasudeva. 

This designation can already be found in the Nārāyanīya, the 
earliest literary Paficaratra text. In it, Narayana is the supreme god. 
With a few exceptions,’ in this text Vasudeva, although identified 
with Narayana, is either only mentioned in connection with the Vyū- 
has! or explicitly described as a manifestation of Narayana.!! 


The PadS does not call the entity from which Vasudeva arises brahman, 
but its description must signify the brahman: “[There is] a Light which 
is without beginning, middle and end, without growth and decay, un- 
shakeable, eternal, incomparable, eternally satisfied, pure, having every 
form [and yet] having no form, beyond the darkness, imperishable" 
(PadS jp 2.6c-7: ādimadhyāntarahitam avrddhiksayam acyutam | 6 nit- 
yam nirupamam jyotir nityatrptam nirafijanam | sarvākāram nirākāram 
tamasah param avyayam || 7; translation by Schwarz Linder 2012: 277). 
The VisS does not describe or designate any kind of entity from which 
Vasudeva arises. 


These 24 deities are the twelve Vyühantaras (see below, p. 227), another 
Vasudeva, another Samkarsana, another Pradyumna, another Aniruddha, 
Purusottama, Adhoksaja, Nrsimha, Acyuta, Janardana, Upendra, Hari, 
and Krsna (PadS jp 2.21-28). 


? MBh 12.3254 (130), 326.113, 331.9. 
10 MBh 12.326.24-39, 332.15-18. Cf. also Bock-Raming 2002: 174—177. 
! MBh 328.36, 335.87. 
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One of the examples from the Samhitās for this concept is found 
in the Sanatkumārasamhitā. Here, all deities are parts of Narayana 
(nārāyanāmšajāh).'” The beginning of the origination of the deities 
is marked by Sadävisnu, homologous to the non-manifest (avyakta) 
Vasudeva. From him arises Mahavisnu, equal to (the Vyūha) Vasu- 
deva, from Mahāvisņu arises the goddess Santi, and from her arises 
Visnu, homologous to Samkarsana. The deities arising next are the 
goddess Šrī, Pradyumna, homologous to Brahmā, Sarasvatī, Anirud- 
dha, and Rati (SanS ir 6.1-10). 

In the Ahirbudhnyasamhita, it is Vasudeva, too, who divides him- 
self in order to be manifested in the shape of the three Vyūhas (AS 
5.15c-44). However, the most supreme being is Visnu, who in this 
context is identified with Narayana and Hari: 


The supreme brahman, Narayana, in which all effects have fallen into 
sleep, is uniform in every respect, the abode of everything, untouched. 
(2) Possessing the complete inactive six qualities, it resembles the wind- 
less sky. His Sakti, in the form of inactivity and emptiness, (3) awakens 
by her free will at any time for any reason. Being the self of the supreme 
brahman, of Hari, the sakti (4) flashes up as a goddess at some point like 
lightning in the sky. This power flashing in the [windless] sky [of the 
brahman] is called Sakti. (5) She manifests the various pure and impure 
things and [divine (?)] manifestations. [Her] self-created freedom of will 
[that arises] when she awakens (6) is the will which is characterized by 
watching." It is called Sudaršana. It is Hari's kriya[ Sakti]; it is [his] va- 
lour, glow, and strength. (7) And the things that, moving on the substrate 
(bhitti) ^ that is she herself, become manifest are Visnu’s sakti as 
bhūtiļšakti]. It is composed of an infinitesimal part of the [great] sakti.!> 


12 Matsubara (1994: 120) points out that this concept derives from the Nā- 
rayaniya, where the Vyūhas are considered to be manifestations (mūrti) 
of Narayana (MBh 12.326.66-70). 


Cf. the explanation of the word sudaršana in AS 2.7c-9. 


In this context, bhitti means the substrate of something such as the can- 
vas of a painting. In this verse, the sakti is described as the substrate on 
which the world or the things that constitute the world appear. The term 
bhitti appears also in AS 3.7cd and in the LT; cf., e.g.: *Or he should 
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Visnu, who possesses the six divine qualities of knowledge (jūāna), 
supremacy (aisvarya), power (Sakti), strength (bala), valour (vīrya), 
and glow (tejas) in an inactive mode, becomes Vasudeva only when 
these qualities awaken on account of Visnu’s will: 


The simultaneous awakening of the qualities of knowledge, supremacy, 
strength, etc., which are made of šakti, is characterized by the absence of 
inactivity. (26c-27b) The Venerate Vasudeva, who is characterized by 
the manifestation of the [qualities], and the supreme primary matter 
(prakrti) are produced by Visnu’s will. The sakti of the pervading Visnu 
is the primary matter of the world. (27c-28) On account of the differen- 
tiation between the sakti and the possessor of the Sakti, [god] is called 
Vasudeva. (29ab) (...) The infinite Venerate Visnu, who possesses the 
Sakti, the supreme person, who possesses the complete inactive six qual- 


regard the world like a painting on myself who is the substrate” (LT 
43.32ab: mayi và bhittibhūtāyām citravat samsmarej jagat |); “Through 
my own will I manifest the whole world on the substrate that is myself” 
(LT 13.22ab: átmabhittau jagat sarvam svecchayonmilayamy aham |); 
and LT 22.9-10b, 50.9cd, 51.25cd. The term bhitti is probably borrowed 
from the Pratyabhijíia system; see Ratié 2011: 656—668. 


AS 5.2-8: prasuptākhilakāryam yat sarvatah samatām gatam | nārāya- 
nah param brahma sarvāvāsam anähatam || 2 pürnastimitasädgunyam 
asamīrāmbaropamam | tasya staimityarūpā ya Saktih sünyatvarüpini | 3 
svātantryād eva kasmāc cit kvacit sonmesam rcchati | ātmabhūtā hi ya 
Saktih parasya brahmano hareh || 4 devi vidyud iva vyomni kvacid ud- 
dyotate tu sā | Saktir vidyotamānā sā Saktir ity ucyate ’mbare || 5 vyanak- 
ti vividhān bhāvān Sudhäsuddhän samūrtikān | tasyà unmesam rc- 
chantyäh svätantryam yat svanirmitam || 6 preksanätmä sa samkalpas 
tat sudaršanam ucyate | sā kriyā tad dharer virya mtat tejas ca balam ca 
tat || 7 vyajyante ye ca te bhāvāh svabhittiparivartitah | sā bhütir visnu- 
Saktih sā sakteh kotyamsakalpitä | 8. A translation of this passage 
(varying in details from this one) can also be found in Matsubara 1994: 
203f. and Bock-Raming 2002: 35f. Also in other passages, the AS often 
emphasizes that the very beginning of creation is Visnu's will, which is 
his sakti. See, e.g., AS 3.30, 36, 4.20, 21, 23-24, 43, 5.60, 6.20, etc. At 
times it is also said that it is Narayana's or Hari's samkalpa (e.g., AS 
4.15 and 18), but Visnu is mentioned much more often, perhaps due to 
metrical reasons. 
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ities [and] resembles the motionless sea, (32c-33b) [becomes] the infi- 
nite, eternal Venerate Vasudeva on account of the simultaneous awaken- 
ing of the six qualities, which was ordered by him.'® 


The Laksmitantra, which bears many similarities with the AS, re- 
sembles it also in this case. Vasudeva is the beginning of the pure 
creation (LT 4.12-18, 6.15c-16, 7.5-7). But the state before the pure 
creation is the brahman, which in a next step divides itself into Nara- 
yana, also called Visnu or Hari," and Laksmi.'* Laksmī is the Sakti 
that is the initial power to start creation as described in the AS.!? 
Bock-Raming, who compared the descriptions of pure creation in 
the SS and the AS, came to the conclusion that while the SS teaches 
that Vasudeva is the supreme god, the AS, although partly based on 
the SS, teaches that Hari-Visnu-Narayana is the god that is identical 
with the brahman. Thus, the AS secondarily added this god in 
comparison to the SS (Bock-Raming 2002: 168—173). The examples 
from various Samhitas described above show us that this difference 


16 AS 5.26c-29b and 32c-34b: gunàáh šaktimayā ye te jfiánaisvaryabalada- 
yah || 26 tesām yugapadunmesah staimityavirahätmakah | samkalpakal- 
pito visnor yah sa tadvyaktilaksanah || 27 bhagavān vāsudevah sa pa- 
rama prakrtis ca sā | saktir ya vyāpino visnoh sā jagatprakrtih para || 28 
Sakteh šaktimato bhedād vāsudeva itīryate | (...) ananto bhagavan vis- 
nuh šaktimān purusottamah || 32 pürnastimitasädgunyo nistarangärna- 
vopamah | sannäm yugapadunmesäd gunänäm svapracodität || 33 
ananta eva bhagavān vāsudevah sanátanah |. For a translation of these 
passages, see also Matsubara 1994: 206. 


V E.g,inLT4.1-2, 6.4. 


LT 2.15c-16: “Brahman embraces both the principle of existence and its 
state of existence, hence It (brahman) is the eternal state (padam). 
(When differentiated) the existing principle is the god Narayana and its 
state of existence is the supreme Laksmi, i.e. myself. Therefore, brah- 
man, the eternal, is called Laksmi-Narayana because the I-identity is al- 
ways inherent in I-hood” (bhavadbhāvātmakam brahma tatas tac- 
chäsvatampadam | bhavannarayano devo bhāvo laksmir aham para || 15 
laksminäräyanäkhyätam ato brahma sanātanam | ahamtayā samākrānto 
hy ahamarthah prasidhyati || 16; translation by Gupta 1972: 9). 


9 See LT 2.19-36. 
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between teaching that either Vasudeva or Visnu-Narayana is the 
most supreme source of pure creation is not only a matter of singular 
modification of the doctrine, but also continues on in the time of the 
later Samhitas. 

The creation of the material world is often explained by the con- 
cept of creation borrowed from the Samkhya, in which 24 principles 
(tattva) constituting the material world emerge from primary matter 
(prakrti). 

This explanation of the creation of the material world can stand 
side by side with the other explanations of creation, such as pure 
creation, without being related to them. An example for this can be 
found in JS 3.2-9b. Here, only the successive coming into existence 
of the tattvas out of the primary matter is described, without relation 
to any of the other concepts of creation or to a supreme god. 

However, the creation of the material world can also be related to 
the supreme god, the creation of divine saktis and of deities. In the 
ParS 2,7! for example, creation starts on account of an order (niyoga) 
of the parama purusa (ParS 2.26). In AS 6, the "impure creation" 
(Suddhetarasrsti), as it is called here, like the “pure creation" has its 
starting point in Visnu's will (samkalpa; e.g., AS 6.20) that urges the 
bhūtišakti to evolve into the various constituents of the material 
world. In LT 5, it is a small part of the supreme sakti (LT 5.1-3) that 
stimulates the creation of the material world. Yet, the examination of 
this concept of creation has no relevance for the main question of 
this paper, namely, if Visnu, Vasudeva, and Narayana are identified 
or preserve distinct features. 

As I have already mentioned, in the mythological creation stories 
Brahma is the executive creator of the world. Usually the supreme 
god, being in the state of yogic sleep (yoganidrā), creates a lotus, 
arising from his navel, and/or a golden egg. From this lotus arises 
Brahma, who then creates the material world. The name given to the 


20 For a translation into German, see Rastelli 1999a: 383f. 


?! For a description of the creation according to the ParS, see Czerniak- 


Drozdzowicz 2003: 108—118. 
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supreme god in this context varies. In the JS it is Visnu,? in the ParS 
it is the “supreme man” (parama pums, ParS 1.49), in the AS it is 
Hari (AS 41.5), in the IS (20.119c-121b) and the Hayasirsapajica- 
rātra it is Narayana (H 1.10 and 13),? and in the NarS it is Vasudeva 
(NarS 1.72). 

However, another deity plays an eminent role in several versions 
of this creation story, namely, Aniruddha, the last of the four Vyū- 
has, who has a particular relation to Narayana. Already in the Nara- 
yaniya, it is Aniruddha from whom the lotus arises in which Brahma 
is born.” In the NarS, the god from whom the navel lotus arises is al- 
so Aniruddha (NarS 1.64). As I have mentioned above, Aniruddha is 
equated with Narayana in the NarS (1.46). 

In PadS jp 3, the starting point of the creation through Brahma is 
Narayana. Narayana creates water;” in this great ocean Durga, who 
is a part of Aniruddha (aniruddhāmšajā), creates a nyagrodha tree in 
which Padmanabha, who is also a part of Aniruddha, arises. Padma- 
nabha creates a golden egg from his navel. From the egg emerges a 
lotus, and in the lotus Padmanabha creates Brahma, who then creates 
the world.” 

According to VisS 5, which is probably based on the PädS jp 3, 
the creation of the world stems from Aniruddha (VisS 5.1); but, in 
fact, its description begins with Narayana, who creates water. In the 
water, he creates a golden egg from which Brahma appears. On 


2 See JS 2.60, where Visnu is described as the supreme cause (parama kā- 


rana). For a translation into German of the JS’s mythological creation 
story, see Rastelli 1999a: 378—382. 


25 The mythological creation stories of these three texts are versions of the 


Madhu-Kaitabha story, of which several versions can be found also in 
the Mahabharata and the Visnudharmottarapurana; cf. Bock 1987. 


24 MBh 12.326.69, 328.14c-15, 335.19; see also 12.327.63. 


25 Traditionally, Narayana is closely related to water, cf., e.g., Matsubara 


1994: 100f. 


26 PadS jp 3.1-7b. In the story, there is still some turbulence until the 


creation is complete, but this is not of interest in the context of our topic. 
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seeing him, Narayana, who is now called Visnu, orders Brahma to 
create the world.” 

Also, in SanS ir 6.17-28, which actually does not describe the 
creation of the world, but the “gross creation” (sthülasrsti), i.e., the 
creation of several lower deities, it is Aniruddha who creates the first 
water and from whose navel a lotus arises. From the lotus then an 
egg emerges, out of which Brahma is born. 

The Mudgalopanisad—which is “one of the minor and later upani- 
sads”, an explanation of the Purusasükta and a document of a Pafica- 
ratric Visnuism, attempting to harmonise with Vedic lore (Gonda 
1968-69: 101)—teaches that Purusa-Nārāyaņa is the supreme god. 
He divided himself into four parts. Three-fourths of him were in the 
highest firmament. The other fourth was Aniruddha-Narayana, who 
ordered Brahma to create the universe (MudU 351,30-352,9). 

In all these texts we find the concept that it is Aniruddha who 
came into existence immediately before Brahma, who then created 
the world. The model for this was probably the Vārāyanīya, the text 
in which this concept is found for the first time. There, Aniruddha as 


27 ViśS 5.1-5: “Käsyapa: “You said that the creation of the world [comes] 
from the Venerable Aniruddha himself. We heard repeatedly that Brah- 
ma creates the worlds. I am very curious to know if this is true or not 
true. Tell me everything now, o Guru!’ Visvamitra: “In the beginning, 
the eminent god Narayana, whose abode is the ocean of milk, the Lord, 
desiring to amuse himself, created the waters by his own will and put his 
luminous semen into them. A golden egg that shines like ten millions of 
suns came into existence. From the [egg], Brahma himself arose, the 
grandfather of all worlds. Having seen him, the Venerable Visnu 
ordered [him] to create the worlds.’” kasyapah — aniruddhäj jagatsrstih 
sāksād bhagavatas tvayā | uktā yat srjati brahmā lokān ity anususruma || 
1 tat satyam kim utäsatyam mahat kautühalam hi me | vartate jnätum 
adhunä kathyatām akhilam guro | 2 [visvämitrah-] devo näräyanah šrī- 
man ksirärnavaniketanah | ädau vinodam anvicchan svätantryenätma- 
nah prabhuh | 3 apah srstvā svakam vīryam nidadhe tāsu cojjvalam | 
hairanyam andam abhavad ravikotisamaprabham || 4 tasmād abhūt sva- 
yam brahmā sarvalokapitamahah | tam drstvā bhagavān visnur loka- 
srstyartham Gdisat | 5. 
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the last of the Vyūhas serves as a link between the creation of the 
deities and that of the world. 

But why is Aniruddha in particular related to Narayana? Are not 
all Vyühas manifestations of Nārāyaņa?”* An answer can perhaps be 
found in the iconography. Here, the reclined deity with a lotus 
arising from his navel is generally considered to be Narayana.” 
From here it is only a small step to equate Aniruddha, a lotus arising 
from his navel, with this god. 


God as promulgator 


According to the Päficarätra tradition, its authoritative texts, the 
Samhitās, were revealed by god himself. Almost every Samhitā starts 
with a narrative (the so-called sāstrāvatāra story) which relates how, 
where, and to whom the teachings of the Paficaratra were revealed.” 
These stories are closely related to the Narayaniya and adopt many 
of its motifs.?! 

According to the Narayaniya, the supreme god is Narayana (iden- 
tified with Visnu and Hari?), and it is he who revealed the Pāūica- 
rátra.? 


R Ch; in; 12. 


79 See, e.g., Champakalakshmi 1981: 69—76 and Schmid 103ff. in this 
volume. 


30 For a study of these sāstrāvatāra stories, see Oberhammer 1994. 


3! Cf. Grühnendahl in Schreiner 1997: 362—370, Rastelli 2006: 161—168, 
Rastelli 2008: 257 fn. 5. 


? Eg. in MBh 12.324.29-30. 


9? MBh 12.326.100-101b: “Narada again proclaimed this Mahopanisad, 
which was endowed with the four Vedas, which was made by means of 
Sāmkhya and Yoga, which he (?) called ‘Paficaratra’ [and] which was 
sung by Narayana's mouth." (idam mahopanisadam caturvedasamanvi- 
tam | sāmkhyayogakrtam tena pancarätränusabditam || näräyanamu- 
khodgītam nārado '$rāvayat punah |); and 12.337.63-64b: “The knower 
of the entire Paficaratra is the Venerable one himself. And in all these 
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In contrast, in the šāstrāvatāra stories of the Paficaratra Samhi- 


tas, not much difference is made between Visnu, Vasudeva, and Na- 
rayana. Although certain Samhitās state that it was Visnu, Vasudeva 
or Narayana who promulgated the Päficarätra or the respective Sam- 
hitā, the various gods are frequently identified with one another.** 


In addition to being the promulgator of the Paficaratra, Narayana 


also appears in some of the šāstrāvatāra stories in another form, na- 
mely, as the son of Dharma. In the Vārāyanīya, Narayana, together 
with his brothers Nara, Hari, and Krsna, is a manifestation of the su- 
preme Narayana. He and Nara practise austerity (tapas) and teach the 
sage Narada in the Badarī hermitage.? Some Samhitās allude to 


34 


35 


Sciences, o best of kings, Narayana, the Lord, is observed as the basis 
according to the tradition [and] according to knowledge." (pafica- 
rütrasya krtsnasya vettà tu bhagavàn svayam | sarvesu ca nrpasrestha 
jūānesv etesu drsyate || yathāgamam yathäjnänam nisthā näräyanah 
prabhuh |). Cf. also the story of Brahma’s seven births in MBh 
12.336.13-50. 


Visnu is the promulgator of the Päficarätra according to JS 1.40c-48b 
(identified with the brahman, Acyuta, and Narayana in JS 1.21c-23), AS 
11.62c-65b (in the sastravatara story, the deity actually teaching the AS 
is Sankara, i.e., Siva; see, e.g., AS 1.18), NarS 1.18 (identified with Vā- 
sudeva), MarkS 1.22c-23b (identified with Narayana in MarkS 1.16), 
BharS 1.4. Vasudeva is the promulgator according to SS 1.17c-18b (Va- 
sudeva is implied by cakrapani according to Alasinga Bhatta’s com- 
mentary ad loc.; he is identified with Acyuta and Visnu in SS 1.19), 
ParS 1.77 (IS 1.25), IS 1.54 (identified with Hari in IS 1.47), VisnuS 
1.22 and 31. Narayana is the promulgator according to JS adhika patha 
1, SriprsS 1.44 (identified with Hari in ŠrīpršS 1.35), VisS 1.70c-78 
(identified with Hari in VisS 1.75), AnS 2.2. ParS 1.33c-34b calls the 
promulgator of the Paficaratra parama purusa. The promulgator of the 
LT is the goddess Šrī (LT 1.56-61). The PādS is revealed by Kesava 
(PadS jp 1.32). According to BhT 2.1-6, the Paficaratra was revealed by 
Hari, the BhT itself is proclaimed by Parašurāma. 


MBh 12.321.8-10b: “For Narayana, the soul of the universe, who has 
four manifestations, the eternal one, was born as the son of Dharma—so 
my father told me—in former times, in the krtayuga in the svayambhuva 
period, o great king, [namely,] as Nara, Narayana, Hari, and Krsna. 
Among these, both Narayana and Nara, the imperishable ones, practised 
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these important personages known from the Nārāyaņīya. In the 
NarS, for example, the sage Gautama, when visited by Narada, says 
that the two ascetics Nara and Narayana had predicted that Narada 
would teach him.** 


Visnu, Vasudeva, and Narayana in groups of deities 


As already indicated, in the Päficarätra tradition Visnu, Vasudeva, 
and Narayana do not only appear as the supreme god, but are also in- 
cluded in various groups of deities who, in turn, are manifestations of 
the supreme god. 

Vasudeva is the first of the four Vyūhas, the others being Samkar- 
sana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha.*’ 

Visnu and Narayana belong to the group of the twelve Vyūhānta- 
ras. The Vyūhāntaras arise from the Vyūhas during pure creation. 
Kešava, Narayana, and Madhava originate from Vasudeva; Govinda, 
Visnu, and Madhusūdana from Samkarsana; Trivikrama, Vamana, 
and Sridhara from Pradyumna; and Hrsīkeša, Padmanābha, and Dā- 
modara from Aniruddha.** These twelve deities are also known as 


austerity.” (ndrayano hi visvätmä caturmürtih sanätanah | dharmätma- 
jah sambabhiva pitaivam me 'bhyabhāsata || krte yuge mahārāja pura 
sväyambhuve "ntare | naro näräyanas caiva harih krsnas tathaiva ca | 
tebhyo näräyananarau tapas tepatur avyayau |). 


36 NarS 1.6-15b. Also, PārS 1.73c-74b = IS 1.42 allude to Nara and Nārā- 
yana. BhT 1.10 mentions the mahāyogin Narayana (for this designation 
of Narayana, see also MBh 12.335.84 and 337.17). 


37 For examples, see NarS 1.25c-46 or SanS ir 6.1-10 described above on 


pp. 219 ff. There are two concepts in the Samhitās: to consider Vāsude- 
va as one of altogether four Vythas, or to oppose Vasudeva to the three 
Vyūhas Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha; see here Rastelli 
2006: 284f., n. 875. 


95 E.g., AS 5.46-49b. These twelve deities are identical with the first 
twelve of the 24 mūrtis whose origination is described in PadS jp 2.21- 
28. See also Rastelli 2006: 348—350. 
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the tutelary deities of the months (masadhipa, mäsesa) within the 
Paficaratra and also in other traditions, from which the Paficaratra 
probably adopted them.” 

The twelve deities do not bear many individual features by which 
they can be distinguished from each other. One distinguishing fea- 
ture is their difference in colour. According to most of the sources, 
Narayana is visualised as being white;*? the AS and the PadS de- 
scribe him as being dark.*! Visnu is described as being yellow? or 
red”. 

Narayana is one of the 38 or 39 Vibhavas.^ The SS (12.136c-148 
[~ TS 24.328c-340]) describes him together with Nara, Hari, and 
Krsna and thus identifies these Vibhavas as the four sons of Dharma 
known from the Nardniya (see above, p. 226). According to the SS, 
Nara is devoted to recitation (japa), Narayana to Yoga, Hari to the 
ritual (kriya), and Krsna to religious austerities (tapas). They are de- 
scribed as being red, white, golden, and dark. 

Visnu, Vasudeva, and Narayana belong to the nine mürtis or nine 
Vyühas. The nine mürtis are Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha, Narayana, Brahma or Hayagriva, Visnu, Narasimha, and 
Varaha.* According to AgniP 25.4c-5 (= GarP 1.11.37), their col- 


39 See Rastelli 2006: 350—355. 
^' PausS 36.150, SS 8.58, ParS 23.73, SriprsS 9.68. 


^! AS 26.36, PadS kp 14.73. According to VisS 11.153, Narayana is light- 
coloured, dark, or red. 


? AS 26.39, PadS kp 14.73, SriprsS 9.68. 


^5 PausS 36.156, SS 8.58, PārS 23.74. According to VisS 11.167c-168a, 
Visņu is red or dark. The other distinguishing mark of the Vyūhāntaras 
is the different distribution of the four attributes of discus (cakra), mace 
(gadā), lotus (padma), and conch (sankha) among their four hands (see 
Rastelli 2006: 355—357). 


^ On the number of the Vibhavas, see Rastelli 2006: 363—365. 


^ E.g., PausS 10.3-33, 33.4-13 (Brahma), AgniP 25.1-5b, 49.10-19b 
(Brahma), PadS kp 18.62d-63 (Hayagriva), ParS 17.96c-99 (Hayagriva). 
For further references, see Rastelli 2007: 200—202. 
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ours are like that of saffron (java, AgniP) or white (sita, GarP) (Vā- 
sudeva), the colour of dawn (aruna), of turmeric (haridrä), blue (ni- 
la), dark (syama) (Narayana), red (lohita), like that of a (dark?) cloud 
(Visnu), of fire, and yellow as honey (madhupinga). According to 
Hayasirsapaficaratra 24 (parts of it = AgniP 49.10-19b), Vasudeva, 
having two arms, carries the conch (sankha) and shows the va- 
radamudra (24.3-Ab); Narayana has four arms and carries a lotus, 
conch, mace, and discus (24.11 abc and 22.5c-6); and Visnu has 
eight or four arms and also carries various attributes (24.17-19b). 

Finally, Visnu is part of the group of Mahavisnu, Sadavisnu, and 
Visnu as described in SanS ir 6 (see p. 219). 

As can generally be seen from the various groups of deities taught 
by the Päficarätra, the Pafícaratra pantheon tends to include many 
deities or divine manifestations that are traditionally identified with 
Visnu, and thus the Paficaratra incorporates many other traditions in- 
to its own. However, the mere fact that the three deities under discus- 
sion are also part of various groups does not give us much informa- 
tion, especially since almost no distinctive features of them are 
taught, with the exception of Narayana as one of the Vibhavas that 
are Dharma's sons. 

However, one fact deserves closer attention, namely, the relation 
of the three deities to one another. When compared to Visnu and Na- 
rayana, Vasudeva often holds a more prominent position. We find 
that it is Vasudeva who is usually the starting point of pure creation. 
As the various divine manifestations arise during pure creation, Va- 
sudeva is also the origin of the deities appearing in the defined 
groups, and thus, if he is part of one of these groups, he takes the pri- 
mary position among them. 


God in rituals 


The Päficarätra is a tradition in which the performance of rituals 
plays a major role. There are various kinds of rituals: among others, 
the daily ritual, regular or irregular temple festivals and processions 
(utsava), consecrations (pratisthā) of cult images and temples, 
initiations (diksd), rites of reparations (prayascitta). 
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With regard to the question of this paper, the prescriptions of two 
kinds of rituals have been examined: the daily ritual and initiation 
rites. In the daily ritual, god is made present by means of mantras 
and mental visualisations in a suitable place and then gratified by 
means of various offerings and services. At particular moments dur- 
ing initiation rites, the initiand comes in close contact with god. 
Thus, one can examine whether specific names for god are used in 
certain sub-rites of these rituals or whether specific manifestations of 
god are made present. 

To answer this briefly at the beginning: In both types of ritual it 
appears that generally no difference is made between Visnu, Vasude- 
va, and Narayana. 

I will give only one detailed example for each type of ritual: 
During the bath (snäna), which is the first element of the daily ritual, 
the bathing place is transformed into a visnutirtha, a bathing place in 
which Visnu is present. The Jayākhyasamhitā uses the word visnutir- 
tha several times (JS 9.28, 29, 32) and then describes the mental 
ritual by which such a visnutirtha is made: the whole universe is 
mentally incinerated and rid of water. The bathing place is then 
imagined as having the nature of the transcendent Visnu. The wor- 
shipper visualises water falling onto the bathing place. Above the 
water he visualises Narayana, through which the bathing place ob- 
tains the nature of Narayana: 


Then he should make the bathing place together with its water supreme 
by means of the two meditative fixations (dharand).*° By means of the 
ritual that is determined by the prescription, (35) he should fill the entire 
[universe] from the adharasakti up to the sphere of [god's] will (samkal- 
pa) with fire that is covered in garlands of flames. (36) He should make 
the world without water and he should visualise the bathing place as the 
body of the transcendent (santa) [god]. He should first make the [water], 
which resembles a dewdrop [in size and] which was [mentally] created 


46 The phrase “two meditative fixations” indicates what is described in the 


following passage: the mental burning of an object and its mental re- 
creation by showering it with water. 
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only in such an extent, descend again into the transcendent Visnu con- 
sisting of consciousness. Then he should visualise that the torrent of the 
brahman, which has devoured streams and waves of water, has come 
forth by means of the sakti and falls impetuously, and he should fill the 
entire [universe] that resembles the moon up to the abode of the brah- 
man. (37-39) By means of [these] steps of observation, he should first 
continually visualise this union of the entire [universe] with the nature 
[of god]. In its centre, he should offer a throne to the lord and visualise 
the lord Narayana, who resembles ten million of moons, who is covered 
in a multitude of waves of pure nectar, who is powerful, richly endowed 
with a number of saktis, [and] who ejects nectar juice [from his mouth] 
on it, o Brahmin. If one performs it like this, the bathing place will have 
the nature of Nārāyaņa.*” 


Creating a visnutirtha by giving a bathing place the nature of Nara- 


yana can only be understood if Visnu and Narayana are identica 


47 


48 


1.48 


JS 9.35-42: dhäranädvitayenätha tirthasya sajalasya ca | paramika- 
ranam kuryād vidhidrstena karmaņā | 35 ädhärasakter ärabhya sankal- 
pavisayāvadhi | vahninā pūrayet sarvam jvālāmālāvilena ca | 36 niram 
mayam jagat krtvā tīrtham šāntatanu smaret | Sante samvinmaye visnau 
bhūyas tad avatärya ca || 37 nisambukanasankäsam iyattakalpitam pura 
| smrtvā Saktiprabhavena brahmasroto vinirgatam || 38 dhäräkallola- 
sangirnam patamānam tu vegatah | äbrahmabhavanam sarvam pūrayec 
chasisannibham || 39 vilokanapadais sasvat sanghattam tam tu bhāvayet 
| samaste prak svarūpeņa tanmadhye tv āsanam prabhoh | 40 datvā tad- 
upari brahman smaren näräyanam prabhum | candrakotisamam šud- 
dhasudhädhäräganävrtam || 41 sāham šaktisamūhādhyam prodgirantam 
sudhärasam | evam krte sati bhavet tīrtham näräyanätmakam | 42. 


Other examples for the general identity of the three deities in the pre- 
scriptions of the daily ritual are JS 13.87d-89 (making Näräyana/Väsu- 
deva present in one’s eyes in order to purify the offering implements by 
means of gazing [niriksana]), LT 36.32c-33b (visualisation of Visnu 
/Näräyana), NarS 2.16-17 (visualisation of Visnu/Väsudeva/Hari), ParS 
6.227-229 (invitation of Väsudeva/Hari), 6.367-368b (= PausS 37.58cd 
and 31.65ab; bow to Hari/Visnu), BhT 17.10 (invitation and worship of 
Väsudeva in the fire), 17.58 (worship of Visnu in the fire). 
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A ritual that is very often described in the context of initiation 
rites is the laying on of the so-called Visnu hand (visnuhasta). The 
initiating acarya makes Visnu present on his right hand, which he 
then places on the initiand’s head. This hand is always called visnu- 
hasta; it is never called vāsudevahasta or nārāyaņahasta. The reason 
for this may be metrical or perhaps the term visnuhasta became a 
sort of proper name for this ritual. The reason is probably not that 
Visnu, in contrast to Vasudeva or Narayana, is implied. This can be 
seen in a verse from the Vāradīyasamhitā: 


Then, at the end of the initiation, the guru should lay the Visnu hand on 
[the initiand’s head], by which [the initiand’s] soul becomes identical to 
Vasudeva.” 


The mantras of Vasudeva, Narayana, and Visnu 


I mentioned that generally no differences are made between Visnu, 
Vasudeva, and Narayana in the prescriptions for the daily ritual. 
However, there are exceptions. The Sriprasnasamhitä is such an ex- 
ception. In its prescriptions for the daily ritual a differentiation is 
made between Visnu, Vasudeva, and Narayana. In its daily ritual 
three different mantras are used: the twelve-syllable mantra (dvāda- 


^ NarS 9.321: atha diksävasäne tu visnuhastam dadet guruh | yena dat- 
tena bhavati vāsudevasamah pumān |. The reason why the initiand be- 
comes identical to Vasudeva is because the dvadasaksaramantra is 
used. The whole ritual of laying on the visnuhasta is described in NarS 
9.321-344. 


Other examples for the general identity of the three deities in the pre- 
scriptions of the initiation are JS 16.125cd (puspänjali for Visnu), 
16.198 and 276 (visualisation of Narayana), 16.294c-296b (the initiand, 
having become identical with Visnu, receives a stream from “Va- 
sudeva's ocean"), 16.299c-300b (visualisation of Visnu), NarS 9.24-26 
(visualisation of Visnu/Vasudeva), Vi$S 9.23 (Visnu receives a part of 
the cooked food offering [caru]), 9.51 and 63 (Narayana is visualised), 
BBS 1.5.67c-68b (by worshipping Narayana one attains Hari), 1.5.90cd 
(the body of a Vaisnava has the form of Visnu himself). 
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Saksaramantra): om namo bhagavate vāsudevāya, the eight-syllable 


mantra (astāksaramantra): om namo nārāyanāya, and the six-syl- 


lable mantra (sadaksaramantra): om namo visnave. 


In the tantric traditions, to which the Paficaratra belongs, mantras 


are not mere linguistic formulas, but manifestations of god.*° They 
have a linguistic form, such as the three mantras just mentioned, but 
also a visual form, which is often anthropomorphic. 


Thus, the astaksaramantra is not only a formula devoted to Nara- 


yana, as its wording suggests, but it is also a manifestation of Nara- 
yana. According to the $riprsS, it is visualised in the following way: 


He should visualise the all-pervading god Narayana with four arms, 
having a noble body, being served by [his] weapons, discus and others, 
[in colour] resembling a dark cloud, with eyes longish like a lotus leaf, 
wearing yellow garments, being gentle, with earrings shining with jew- 
els, adorned with a bracelet, a bracelet on the upper arm, a necklace and 
the kaustubha [jewel on his breast], that all are glittering, sitting on a li- 
on throne made of jewels, accompanied by Šrī and Bhūmi, bestowing li- 


beration to the one having resorted [to him].?! 


The dvādašāksaramantra is a manifestation of Vasudeva, and it is 


visualised as follows: 


50 


51 


He should visualise the all-pervading Vāsudeva with two arms, lotus 
eyes, a body like a pure crystal, wearing a diadem and earrings, il- 
lustrious by means of a garland of forest flowers, with a šrīvatsa on his 
breast, gleaming, with a neck bent by the kaustubha [jewel], his breast 


On the nature of mantras in the Paficaratra, see Rastelli 1999a: 119—140. 


ŠrīpršS 28.99c-102b: caturbhujam udärängam cakrādyāyudhasevitam | 
99 kālameghapratīkāšam padmapaträyateksanam | pītāmbaradharam 
saumyam ratnojjvalitakundalam | 100 sphuratkatakakeyūrahārakaustu- 
bhabhüsitam | ratnasimhāsanāsīnamšrībhūmisahitam vibhum | 101 
dhyāyen näräyanam devam šritānām muktidäyakam |. See also the very 
similar description in ŠrīprsS 52.41c-44b. 
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occupied by Yogalaksmi, as high as the highest, residing in supreme 


heaven.” 


The sadaksaramantra is a manifestation of Visnu. It is visualized as 


follows: 


He should visualise the eternal Visnu as dark like a cloud, with four 
arms, carrying the conch, the discus, and the mace, as the internal con- 
troller, the Lord, who glitters because of his diadem and other [orna- 
ments], the god who is accompanied by Sri and Bhümi, served by great 
rsis such as Sanaka and by many sages, sitting on a lotus seat.” 


Having prescribed the preparatory purification rites that always mark 
the beginning of the daily ritual, the SrīpršS describes the ritual 
placing (nyāsa) of the astaksara-, the dvadasaksara-, and the sad- 
aksaramantra on the worshipper’s hands and the body, by which he 
is divinized (SrīprsS 28.74-96b). However, this does not mean that 
all three mantras are used: only one is used, depending on which 


mantra was installed in the image being used for worship.”* 


52 


53 


54 


SriprsS 28.108c-110: dvibhujam puņdarīkāksam suddhasphatikavi- 
graham || 108 kiritakundaladharam vanamālāvirājitam | srivatsavaksa- 
sam bhrājat kaustubhānatakamdharam | 109 yogalaksmyā samākrānta- 
bāhumadhyam parāt param | parame vyomni tisthantam vāsudevam 
smared vibhum || 110. See also SrīpršS 52.19-20b. 


SriprsS 28.113d-115: dhyāyed visnum sanātanam | 113 meghašyāmam 
caturbāhum sankhacakragadädharam | antaryāminam īšānam kirītādi- 
virājitam || 114 sribhümisahitam devam sanakādimaharsibhih | sevitam 
süribrndais ca padmavistarasamsthitam || 115. 


See ŠrīpršS 28.73-74b: “O Rami, at the pūjā, the guru should place ex- 
actly this mantra on his body, which has been placed on the respective 
image among the images that are standing, sitting or have other forms at 
[its] consecration by the one possessing the mantra.” (sthityasanadibim- 
bānām pratisthānām yathà rame | yena mantrena yad bimbam ya- 
thänyastam ca mantrinä || 73 tanmantrenaiva pūjāyām ātmano "pi nya- 
sed guruh |). Also, according to SanS br 9.10-11, the nyāsa by means of 
the dvādašāksara- or the astaksaramantra are alternatives. 


SriprsS 28.117-119b describes still another simpler alternative of 
placing these mantras on the body, namely, placing them on the six 
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Having performed the mantranyāsa, the mental worship (mānasa- 
ydga) begins. Here, also, alternatives are given. For worship, Vāsu- 
deva is visualised as having four arms—thus in a lower form than the 
Vasudeva with two arms described above?—and as accompanied by 
Yogalaksmi or the god who is accompanied by Šrī and Bhūmi. This, 
as we have seen above, can refer to both Visnu and Narayana 
(SripráS 28.125-128b). 

For the actual physical act of worship, which follows the mental 
worship, god is transferred from the main image (mūlārcā) to a ves- 
sel (patra). The two-armed, luminous Vasudeva present in the main 
image is asked to go to the vessel and thus, he changes his form. He 
becomes the four-armed Vasudeva and has the colour of a dark 
cloud.” 

The SriprsS then describes how Visnu and his consorts Šrī and 
Bhümi are invited into vessels and worshipped.” This, again, is pro- 
bably an alternative to the invitation of Vasudeva. 

The prescriptions of the daily ritual of the SriprsS are an example 
that shows us that although Vasudeva, Narayana, and Visnu are often 
considered identical, they can also be distinguished from each other. 
The main means for determining their difference is the linguistic and 
visual form of their mantras. By means of the dvadasaksara-, the 
astaksara-, and the sadaksaramantra they can clearly be differenti- 
ated. 

So let us now look at these mantras. What is their history? How 
are they used? And are there distinctive groups of followers of these 
mantras? At least the dvādašāksara- and the astāksaramantra are 


limbs (sadanga) of heart, head, tuft of hair (sikha), cuirass (kavaca), 
eyes, and weapon (astra). 


55 The SriprsS follows the PadS’s teachings on the various divine manifes- 


tations (see above, p.228) as it is generally based on this text; cf. the list 
of parallel lines of these two texts in the edition of the SripráS, pp. 
Ixvii-lxxxix. 


56 StiprsS 28.182c-217. 
5 ŠrīpršS 28.222-234b. See also SriprsS 28.300c-301b. 
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not specific to the Päficarätra. The dvadasaksaramantra and its 
wording are mentioned in the Baudhāyanagrhyašesasūtra (3.7.8). 
The astāksaramantra is described in Nārāyanopanisad 3-4, which 
according to Young (2002: 86) is the earliest reference to it. They are 
also used in the Vaikhanasa and other Vaisnava traditions.”* I could 
not find any early reference for the sadaksaramantra, but perhaps it 
was also used very early and is not specific to the Päficarätra. 

In the Päficarätra, the importance of these three mantras varies in 
the Samhitās. Let us look at the tradition's texts in a chronological 
order. 

In the Svayambhuvapäncarätra, one of the earliest extant Pafica- 
ratra texts surviving in a Nepalese manuscript dated 1026 CE and 
presently being edited by Diwakar Acharya, the dvādašāksara- 
mantra is the main mantra (mülamantra).” 
also mentioned once (SvP 8.38). 

In the Jayottaratantra, also one of the early extant Paficaratra 
texts surviving in Nepal and being edited by Diwakar Acharya, the 
three mantras under discussion are not mentioned at all. The main 
mantra (mülamantra) of this text is om ksim ksih (Jayottaratantra 
1.14-17). The Jayakhyasamhita, which is based on the Jayottara- 
tantra, teaches the same mülamantra and expands it by a so-called 
mürtimantra with the wording nārāyaņāya visvatmane hrim svaha 
(JS 6.62-69). The wording shows us that this mantra is a manifes- 
tation of Narayana—although according to its visual form it is 
actually the four-faced Vaikuntha€—but it is not the astāksaraman- 
tra. The JS mentions the astaksaramantra in two places (JS 18.80, 
22.40), but it does not play an important role in the text. 


The astaksaramantra is 


55 Colas 1996: 228. The astāksaramantra is also frequently mentioned in 


the Prabandham; see Hardy 1983: 471. 


99 Svāyambhuvapaūcarātra 7.4. On the Svāyambhuvapaūcarātra, its date 


and its mantras, see also Sanderson 2009: 62—67. A text that is closely 
related to the Svayambhuvapaficaratra is the Devamrtapaficaratra, 
which survives in a Nepalese manuscript probably from the 12" century 
(Sanderson 2009: 63, fn. 68). 


$0 See Jayottara 1.20-22 = JS 6.73-76. 
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The Sātvatasamhitā teaches the worship of god in three forms of 
manifestation: as supreme god, as Vyūha, and as Vibhava. Accor- 
dingly, it teaches several mantric systems.*! The mantras for the 
Vyūhas in a particular form, namely in the waking state (jāgrat) in 
the order of reabsorption,” are om purusāya namah, om satydya na- 
mah, om acyutāya namah, and om bhagavate vasudevaya namah (SS 
5.68c-79). The last mantra is the dvadasaksaramantra, which is also 
mentioned several times in the ritual prescriptions of the SS.“ The 
astaksara- and the sadaksaramantra are not mentioned at all. 

The Pauskarasamhita (the third of the three jewels [ratnatraya] 
of the Pāiicarātra)** does not teach a specific mantric system, or a 
group of deities with one deity in its centre, that is specific to this 
text. So it is difficult to say what is considered to be the most im- 
portant mantra of the PausS. However, the three mantras under dis- 
cussion are mentioned several times." 

The wording of the main mantra of the Paramasamhitā is also 
unclear. Chapter 6, which is devoted to the description of the various 
mantras important for the ParS, does not contain it. However, it also 
does not describe one of the three mantras under discussion, which 
shows that they are not the most important mantras for the ParS, al- 
though they are mentioned several times.9 

In the Laksmitantra and the Ahirbudhnyasamhita, neither the 
three mantras, nor any one of them, are the main mantras. Nor are 


$! For a detailed description of these mantric systems, see Rastelli 2006: 


427—429. 
$2 Cf. for this form of the Vyühas Rastelli 2006: 342—347. 
65 E.g., SS 6.4, 106, 25.65, 107, 126, 165, 179, 343. 


64 The JS, the SS, and the PausS are considered the three jewels (ratna- 


traya) of the tradition; see JS adhika pātha 2-3, PRR 47,7-9. 
65 Cf. Rastelli 2006: 429. 


66 Eg., PausS 27.135-137, 37.57, 38.203, 41.129, 42.26, 143c-144, 
43.162c-163b. 


$7 E.g., ParS 3.46, 54, 6.38, 16.38, 43, 50-51. 
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they mentioned very often. However, their importance is emphasised 
in a few passages of these texts. 

The most important mantra of the LT is called tārikā. It is the syl- 
lable hrim and a manifestation of the goddess Laksmi. The mūla- 
mantra of the AS is sahasrāra hum phat (AS 18.34-39b), the mantra 
of Sudaršana, the personification of Visnu’s discus, which is the 
main deity of this text.” 

In a chapter that is devoted to the mantra om, the LT writes that 
according to the injunction of the Päficarätra, there are three pada- 
mantras" of om, namely, the sadaksara-, the astāksara-, and the 
dvādašāksaramantra. To this, the LT adds a fourth padamantra, 
namely, the so-called jitamtemantra. These four mantras together 
with the mantra om are called the vyāpakamantras, which may be 
understood as the mantras applicable everywhere (see below, p. 
240).” 


$8 LT 25.36c-38. The tārikā takes the place of the mūlamantra of the JS, 
from which the LT adopts its passages on the daily ritual. Compare, e.g., 
JS 11.10 (placing the mūlamantra on the thumb and the four goddesses 
Laksmī, Kirti, Jaya, and Maya on the four other fingers) and LT 35.61- 
62b (placing the tārikā on the thumb and the four goddesses on the four 
other fingers). 


99 See, for example, AS 28.27-28, which describes the invitation of Sudar- 
$ana into the worshipper's heart in order to worship him mentally. 


7 A padamantra is a mantra that consists of several words (pada) (LT 


21.14ab and commentary ad loc). 


7! LT 24.67c-74: “In the prescription of the Päficarätra, there are three pa- 


damantras of the [mantra om], [namely,] visnave namah, namo naraya- 
na and namo bhagavate vāsudevāya. jitam te pundartkaksa namas te 
visvabhävana | namas te "stu hrsikesa mahāpurusa pürvaja || is the 
fourth padamantra of the pranava, o destroyer of strongholds. (...) Only 
the taraka (i.e., om) and the four [mantras] beginning with it are praised 
as the five vyapakamantras in the Pāficarātra.” (padamanträs trayo ’sya 
syur vidhäne páficarütrike | 67 visnave nama ity evam namo nā- 
räyanäya ca | namo bhagavate pürvam vāsudevāya cety api || 68 jitam te 
pundarikäksa namas te visvabhävana | namas te "stu hrsikesa ma- 
hāpurusa pürvaja || 69 padamantras caturtho "yam. pranavasya puram- 
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The AS, which otherwise hardly mentions the mantras under dis- 
cussion, describes yantras for the sadaksara, the astaksara-, and the 
dvddasaksaramantra in great detail (AS 22.14c-48 and 23.1-14b). 
Further, it gives a long and detailed commentary of these three 
mantras from a Visistadvaita Vedanta point of view in chapter 52.” 

The Sanatkumārasamhitā is difficult to date. According to Smith 
(1975: 494), it is also “grouped among the ‘oldest’ works of the Pan- 
carātrāgama”, as passages from it are quoted in Yamuna’s Agama- 
prāmāņya (AP pp. 160f.). However, some parts that describe rituals 
that are rather characteristic for public worship in great temples, as 
given in later Samhitās,” probably do not belong to the earliest por- 
tions of the Päficarätra text corpus. According to the SanS, there are 
two mülamantras, the astāksara- and the dvādašāksaramantra."* 

Now we come to the later Samhitās, which were all composed in 
South India and which are definitely orientated to public temple wor- 


dara | (...) kevalas tärakas caiva catväras ca tadādikāh | pancaite vyā- 
pakā mantrah páficarátre prakirtitah | 74). 


7 By the way, chapter 53 of the AS is devoted to a commentary on the ji- 


tantemantra, the fourth padamantra of the LT. See for the vyapaka- 
mantras also below, p. 236. 


7 An example for this is the distinction between ekaberavidhi and bahube- 


ravidhi. In the former kind of worship, only one (the main) image is 
used for worship and ablutions; in the latter, not the main image, but an 
image especially meant for ritual worship (karmārcā) is used for wor- 
ship and ablutions (SanS br 6.46c-49). Other examples are the great 
numbers of ablutions (snapana) described in SanS sr 8, or the temple 
procession (utsava) in SanS sr 9. 


74 SanS br 9.10c-11b: “In this Tantra, Paramesthin taught that the main 
mantra is twofold, the eight-syllable [mantra] and then the twelve-syl- 
lable mantra." (mülamantro dvidhà proktas tantre ’smin paramesthinā | 
10 astāksara tato mantro dvädasäksara eva ca |). The wording of the 
two mantras is taught in the prose text following verse br 11.4cd; the 
wording of the astaksaramantra is also described in SanS ir 2.56c-59. 
SanS rr 7.4c-7 teaches the mantric elements of deva, rsi, and chandas 
for the two mantras (for these mantric elements, the concept of which 
derives from the Vedic Anukramanis, cf. Rastelli 2006: 207—209). 
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ship in opposition to the earlier texts, which mainly describe indivi- 
dual worship.” In almost all of these texts, one or two or all three of 
the mantras under discussion are mūlamantras. 

In the Nāradīyasamhitā and the Pāramešvarasamhitā, the mūla- 
mantra is the dvādašāksaramantra.'* On some occasions” the astā- 
ksaramantra is also mentioned, but it is not as important as the dvā- 
dasaksaramantra. The sadaksaramantra is not mentioned at all in 
the NārS and only twice in the ParS;’* the vyapakamantras also are 
mentioned twice, though it is not explicitly said which mantras apart 
from the dvādašāksaramantra belong to them.” 

The mūlamantra of the I$varasamhità is the astaksaramantra.9 It 
is in the forefront one of the three vyapakamantras: 


Among all visnumantras, three mantras are comprehensive (vyāpakāh). 
The first is the eight-syllable [mantra] of Narayana, the second is the 
twelve-syllable [mantra] of Vasudeva, [and] then [comes] the six-sylla- 
ble [mantra] of Visnu, O chiefs among the yogins. These three mantras 
are applicable to all manifestations (mūrti) [of god]. Therefore the other 
mantras have only the respective manifestation as their object. And all 
manifestations can also be worshipped by means of the three 
comprehensive (vyapakatritayena) mantras. By means of the other man- 
tras, only the respective manifestation can be worshipped. Therefore, 
the three comprehensive mantras are the best among all mantras. 


75 For this shift from the earlier to the later Samhitās, see Rastelli 2006: 
91—96. 


76 See NarS 3.3-77 for a detailed description of the dvadasaksaramantra 


and its ritual worship (sadhana) in order to gain siddhis, 8.67ab, 9.259c- 
262; ParS 4.5cd, 24, 15.397ab; and Rastelli 2006: 425f. 


7 E.g., NarS 9.260, 12.45, 14.79; ParS 14.237, 243, 19.437. 
7$ ParS 10.25 (= PausS 42.166) and 19.437. 
"9 ParS 9.49 and 10.97. 


80 [S 2.51cd, 62-68. The astāksaramantra also plays an important role in 


the māhātmya of Nārāyaņādri, the place to which the ĪS is affiliated (see 
below, pp. 247). 
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Among all three comprehensive [mantras], the eight-syllable mantra is 
the best one! 


As seen by this statement, the IS mentions all three mantras quite of- 
ten.*? 

The Pādmasamhitā prescribes the performance of the daily pūjā 
by means of the astaksara- or the dvadasaksaramantra (PadS cp 
3.51). It even describes two different mandalas for the worship of the 
one or the other mantra. The mandala for the worship of the dvdda- 
šāksaramantra or Vasudeva consists of a lotus with twelve petals 
and a wheel with twelve spokes on which several groups of deities, 
often consisting of twelve, are placed; Vasudeva himself or the dva- 
dašāksaramantra is placed on the twelve points (bindu) of the recep- 
tacle (karnikā) of the lotus. The mandala for the worship of the astak- 
saramantra or Narayana consists of a lotus with eight petals and a 
wheel with eight spokes, on top of which groups of eight deities are 
placed.** 

The PādS devotes long passages to the dvādašāksara- and the as- 
tāksaramantra (PādS cp 24.l-148b and 25), describing their 
wording, their mantric elements, and prescriptions to master them 
and to perform rituals for the obtainment of supernatural powers 
(siddhis). Especially the rites that can be performed after having 


81 


IS 23.52-56b: sarvesu visnumantresu mantrah syur vyāpakās trayah 
ādyam nārāyanāstārnam dvitiyam dvādašāksaram | 52 vāsudevasya yo- 
gīndrās tato visnusadaksaram | sādhāraņās tv ime mantras trayah sar- 
vāsu mürtisu | 53 anye tu manavas tattanmūrtimātraparā hy atah | vyā- 
pakatritayenärcyäh sarvā api ca mürtayah || 54 mantrair anyais tu sam- 
pūjyās tattanmürtaya eva hi | tasmāt sarvesu mantresu vyāpakatritayam 
varam || 55 trisv apy esu vyäpakesu mantro hy astäksaro ’dhikah |. See 
also ĪS 21.461. ĪS 19.287 speaks of five vyāpakamantras headed by the 
astāksaramantra. 


82 astāksaramantra: e.g., IS 1.66, 2.51, 68, 5.105, 6.69, 10.198; dvāda- 
Saksaramantra: e.g., IS 15.377, 16.14, 37, 68, 103, 160; sadaksara- 
mantra: e.g., IS 16.69, 19.866. 


9 PadS cp 7.65-81b. PadS cp 7.81c-82b mentions a further mandala for 
the worship of the 24 mūrtis on 24 lotuses. SanS ir 4.33 also mentions a 
vāsudeva- and a narayanamandala. 
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mastered the astāksaramantra show that this mantra has taken over 
the place of the mūlamantra of the JS. Many rites that the JS de- 
scribes as performable after having mastered the mūlamantra are de- 
scribed as being performed with the astāksaramantra in the PādS.** 
The sadaksaramantra is mentioned only once in the PadS (kp 
28.111). Thus, its role is not important in this text. 

The Visvāmitrasamhitā and the Sriprasnasamhitä have close rela- 
tions to the Padmasamhita.® In the VisS, using the astaksara- or the 
dvādašāksaramantra in the daily pūjā are also alternatives,** and this 
text also describes a vasudevamandala and a ndradyanamandala 
(VisS 15.61-73b and 73c-77*'). Here, the sadaksaramantra is not 
mentioned even once. 

The SripréS has already been discussed. In comparison to the 
other Samhitās it is interesting that here the role of the sadaksara- 
mantra in the daily pūjā is equal to that of the other two mantras. 

Now let us summarize what we know about the various Samhitas: 
Among the earliest extant Samhitās, which probably have their ori- 
gin in North India, only the Svayambhuvapaficaratra teaches the 
dvddasaksaramantra as mülamantra. In the Jayottaratantra and the 
"three jewels" (with the exception of the dvadasaksaramantra for a 


84 E.g., the rites for the neutralisation of poison (JS 26.22-24b, PadS cp 
25.254-256), subjugation (vastkarana) of other beings (JS 26.24c-30, 
PadS cp 25.102-120), attainment of prosperity (pusti) (JS 26.51-55, 
PadS cp 25.214c-218), the attainment of a magic sword (khadga) (JS 
26.60-63, PadS cp 25.156c-168b) or of a magic pill (gulika) (JS 26.67- 
72b, PadS cp 25.183c-187b). 


5 For the VisS see, e.g. its prescription for the initiation (diksa) in 


chapter 9, which is probably based on PadS cp 2. For the SriprsS, see fn. 
35. 


86 E.g., Vi$S 10.69. The wording, mantric elements, etc. of the two man- 


tras are described in VISS 6.28c-69 and 7.1-23b. 


87 Although this passage does not contain any lines that are literally identi- 


cal with lines from the PadS passage describing these mandalas (cp 
7.65-81b), the two passages are quite similar. Thus it is likely that the 
VISS passage is based on that of the PadS. 
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particular Vyūha form in the SS) none of the three mantras under 
discussion are the mūlamantra. In the ParS**, the LT and the AS they 
are not the mūlamantra either, although great importance is attached 
to all three mantras in the latter two texts. The SanS teaches the 
astāksara- and the dvādašāksaramantra as mūlamantras, and in 
many of the later South Indian Samhitās which are oriented to public 
temple worship, at least one of these two mantras is the mūlamantra. 
Except for the SriprsS, the sadaksaramantra is far from having the 
same importance as the two other mantras. 

The Svayambhuvapaficaratra shows us that the dvadasaksara- 
mantra was used in the Paficaratra already quite early, but on the ba- 
sis of the other early Samhitās, we see that it was not the mūlamantra 
for all Paficaratrins. The LT and the AS have a lot in common. Both 
are influenced by the Kashmirian Saivism and the Visistädvaita Ve- 
danta, and some passages agree verbatim.*” In its ritual prescriptions 
the LT is based on the JS,°° while the AS shows some similarities 
with the SS?! This means that they are ritually influenced by texts 
that probably have their origin in North India.’ The LT and the AS 


88 According to Czerniak-Drozdzowicz 2003: 29, the ParS may have been 


composed in South India. 
59? Cf. Rastelli 2006: 273—276. 


°° The descriptions of the daily ritual in LT 34.92c-40.119 and JS 9-15 are 
quite similar; see also Gupta 1972: XVIIIf. 


?! Tn both texts god is worshipped on various dsanas (SS 6.2-75, AS 


28.29c-79b), which is not described in other early texts such as the JS or 
the PausS. Generally, the AS is partly based on the SS. In AS 5.59, e.g., 
it explicitly refers to the SS (see also Rastelli 2006: 362, fn. 1144). 


? Many scholars think that the early Paficaratra Samhitās have their origin 


in North India (see, e.g., Gonda 1977: 54—56), but convincing proofs are 
still pending (cf. also Sanderson 2001: 35). For a collection of data that 
could point to a North Indian origin of the JS see Rastelli 1999a: 25—27. 
To these data one should add that manuscripts of the JS have been found 
in Nepal (see Sanderson 2009: 67, fn. 77). 
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themselves, however, were probably composed in South India.?? 
Could it be that the importance of astaksara- and the sadaksaraman- 
tra increased in these texts under the influence of South Indian tra- 
ditions? We know that the astāksaramantra was used by the Ālvārs 
(see fn. 58), and in the Višistādvaita Vedanta, it became important 
after Ramanuja, as can be seen, for example, in Parasara Bhatta’s 
commentary on it in the Astaslokr.?* 

The LT mentions people who are, among other things, devoted to 
the astaksara-, dvādašāksara- and sadaksaramantra (LT 17.19c-20), 
in a chapter that deals with prapatti, taking refuge in god, even if 
Oberhammer (2004: 137f.) is right that it does not have its origin in 
the Visistādvaita Vedanta tradition. It is probably of South Indian 
provenance. 

So, it is easily possible that the astaksaramantra became more 
important on account of the influence of South Indian traditions wor- 
shipping Narayana. But how can we explain the increase of impor- 
tance of the dvadasaksaramantra and, to a lesser degree, of the 
sadaksaramantra in the later texts? 

Let us look at the groups that prefer to use one of these mantras, 
which may give us a hint as to how to answer this question. 

Some Samhitās teach the division of the Päficarätra into four Sid- 
dhantas: Agamasiddhanta, Mantrasiddhanta, Tantrasiddhanta, and 
Tantrantarasiddhanta. In this context, siddhānta means sub-tradition. 
This means that there are four sub-traditions of the Päficarätra.”° 

The supreme authority of the Agamasiddhantins, the members of 
the Agamasiddhanta, is the Ekayanaveda, most likely a merely myth- 
ical text that is described as the dharma of the krtayuga, the Golden 


?5 Both texts offer interpretations of mantras from the Yajurveda in the 


Taittirtya recension, which was prevalent in South India (Sanderson 
2001: 38). 


% See Young 2007: 185. According to Lakshmithathachar (TS2009, vol. 2, p. 
81, fn. 13), the astaksaramantra is the only mūlamantra of the Ramanu- 
ja school. 


?5 For a detailed description of the four Siddhāntas, see Rastelli 2006: 
185—251. 
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Age of Indian mythical chronology. The Ekayanas, as they are also 
called, do not undergo an initiation (dīksā) but they have the author- 
ity (adhikāra) to perform the ritual from childhood. They worship 
Vasudeva and his four Vyūhas, and their most important mantra is 
the dvādašāksaramantra.”* One Samhita written by an Agamasid- 
dhāntin is the PārS,”' and in this case, the mülamantra is indeed the 
dvādašāksaramantra (see above, p. 239), which supports the theoret- 
ical statements of the texts. 

The Mantrasiddhanta is described in different ways in the ParS 
and the PadS, but the description of the PadS, which itself belongs to 
the Mantrasiddhänta,” makes clear that it is in close association with 
Vedic traditions. Its followers not only belong to the Päficarätra, but 
also to a Vedic school (sakha).” According to the PadS (cp 21.25c- 
29), they worship the two-armed Vasudeva without his Vyūhas, and 
using Vedic mantras (trayimantra). 

The Bhārgavatantra, which is partly based on the PādS,'% de- 
scribes two kinds of Päficarätrins, which it refers to as either “pure” 
(Suddha) or “mixed” (misra) ones. The pure ones belong to the Eka- 
yanaveda, the mixed ones to the Vedas. The mantra of the first is the 
dvadasaksaramantra, that of the second the astaksaramantra (24.17- 
18). Although the BhT, which belongs to the second group, i.e. the 
Mantrasiddhanta,!°! describes the persons affiliated with its own sub- 


96 See Rastelli 2006: 191-209 and 2003: 4—7. 
97 See Rastelli 2006: 251f. 


°8 See PadS jp 1.86cd: “Among these, the Mantrasiddhanta called Padma 
is set forth.” (tesv ayam mantrasiddhäntah pādmasamjño ’ bhidhiyate ||) 
and the PadS’s description of the Mantrasiddhanta in PadS cp 21.2-29 
(on the latter passage, see Rastelli 2006: 229—233). 


?9 See Rastelli 2006: 229-233. 


100 See, e.g., BhT 24.19-20 « PadS cp 21.36-38b. Compare also BhT 24.22 
and PadS cp 21.43. 


According to BhT 24.22-29, only the persons affiliated with the Veda 
(traividya) have the authority (adhikāra) to perform ritual worship for 
others (parārtha). BhT 24.23 calls such persons mantrasiddhāntanistha. 
In its description of the Siddhantas (22.88-93), the BhT describes the 


co 


10 
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tradition in a very idealised way, one of their characteristics is infor- 
mative for us: “He considers himself a remnant (sesa) and the su- 
preme god the owner of the remnant (sesin).”'” This shows clearly 
that the misra not only belongs to the tradition of the Paficaratra and 
the Vedic orthodoxy, but also to the Visistadvaita Vedanta,'™ just as 
Yamuna did, for example.!™ 

We have little information about the Tantra- and the Tantrantara- 
siddhanta. The followers of the Tantrasiddhanta worship the nine 
mūrtis (see above, p. 227); they have given up the Veda and follow 
only the Tantra. They use the dvadasaksara- and other mantras. The 
Tantrantarasiddhantins worship god in one of his other manifesta- 
tions, e.g., as one of the Vibhavas. They belong to both the Tantran- 
tarasiddhanta and the Veda. 

What can we conclude from this information? The dvadasaksara- 
mantra is related with “non-Vedic” traditions. It belongs to the Aga- 
masiddhanta, following the Ekayanaveda, and to the Tantrasid- 
dhanta, whose followers “have given up the Veda”. The astaksara- 
mantra, according to the Bhargavatantra, is a characteristic of the 
Veda-oriented group. Thus, a hasty conclusion may be that the im- 
portance of the astaksaramantra was increased by the influence of 
Päficarätric groups, who also belonged to Vedic traditions, such as 
the representatives of the Višistādvaita Vedanta. As a reaction to 
this, the groups belonging to the Ekayanaveda, and thus being out- 
side the Vedic orthodoxy, may have emphasised the dvadasaksara- 
mantra devoted to Vasudeva. The sadaksaramantra then may have 
been formed in analogy to the two other mantras in order to also 
have a manifestation of Visnu—we do not know by which group. A 


Mantrasiddhanta in the first place, which also indicates its preference for 
it. 
102 BhT 24.11ab: ātmānam manyate šesam šesiņam paramesvaram |. 


103 For the concept of sesa and sesin, describing the relationship between 
soul and gold, which is characteristic for the Visistādvaita Vedanta, see, 
e.g., Carman 1974: 147—157. 


104 See Rastelli 2006: 218f. or 2003: 9 (based on Neevel 1977: 35f.). 
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closer look at other texts shows us, however, that it was not as simple 
as that. The PadS—the author of its main part is also a representative 
of the Mantrasiddhanta—does not emphasise the astaksaramantra in 
contrast to the dvadasaksaramantra. According to it, the dvādašāk- 
saramantra is a characteristic of the Agamasiddhanta, but the PadS 
itself does not show a preference for the astaksaramantra. Further, 
according to the PadS, it is Vasudeva and not Narayana who is wor- 
shipped by the Mantrasiddhantins. 

Concerning the IS, the Samhità whose mülamantra is the astáksa- 
ramantra, the situation is different again. In its description of the 
Siddhantas (IS 21.560-581b), the Agamasiddhànta takes the first 
place. In a story told in chapter 21, the five sages Sändilya, Aupagā- 
yana, Maufijyayana, Kaušika, and Bharadvāja are taught the Ekaya- 
naveda by Visnu in the krtayuga. Later the Ekayanaveda disap- 
peared, and the Samhitās were revealed. After that, Sàndilya and the 
others performed their worship according to the prescriptions of the 
Satvatasamhita, and they initiated pupils from their own families 
who studied the Vedic kānvī sakha and were devoted to the Veda 
and Vedanta. After initiation they were qualified for worship for 
their own purposes and those of others.'® The SS is equated with the 
Mantrasiddhanta.'°° That means that these pupils were followers of 
the Mantrasiddhanta, affiliated with the tradition of the Paficaratra 
and a Vedic school, just as described in the PadS. The relation of 
such a sub-tradition with the astaksaramantra matches what was said 
above. However, the IS also relates the astaksaramantra to the Eka- 
yanaveda. Chapter 20 of the IS contains a māhātmya of Nārāyaņādri 
(Tirunarayanapuram temple, Melkote), the place to which the IS is 
affiliated, which narrates how it came about that Narayana is present 
there. In this māhātmya, the astaksaramantra plays an eminent role: 
it is the means by which Narayana enables Brahma to create the 
world, and by which Narayana is subsequently worshipped by Brah- 


105 TS 21.513-557b. Cf. also Rastelli 2006: 238—240. 


106 The same passage of IS 20.198c-203 describing the SS (see fn. 109) is 
re-used in the description of the Mantrasiddhanta in IS 21.571-576b. 
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ma.!°’ Later Brahma taught the astāksaramantra and also the Müla- 
veda, i.e., the Ekāyanaveda,'* to his son Sanatkumära (IS 20.196- 
197c). From the Mūlaveda, the Sātvatasamhitā came into exis- 
tence.!® 

Let us recapitulate all the relations and equations outlined thus 
far. Näräyanädri is a place in which Näräyana is manifest and wor- 
shipped. Narayana is manifested through the astaksaramantra. The 
IS is affiliated to Narayanadri and (therefore?) teaches the astāksara- 
mantra as its mūlamantra. The IS is also affiliated to the SS, which 
is equated with the Mantrasiddhanta which arose from the Mūlaveda. 

The author(s) of the IS, despite being related to the Mantrasid- 
dhanta, held the Agamasiddhanta or Ekāyanaveda/Mūlaveda in high 
esteem for reasons we do not know at present. This can be concluded 
from the description of the Agamasiddhanta as the first among the 
Siddhantas and by the emphasis of the origin of the Mantrasiddhanta 
in the Agamasiddhanta!!° Another clue is the fact that the Parames- 
varasamhitd, a text belonging to the Agamasiddhanta, served as a 
model for the IS.!!! By relating the astaksaramantra, its own müla- 
mantra, to the Mūlaveda/Ekāyanaveda/Āgamasiddhānta, the IS es- 


107 TS 20.129-134b, 156, 178, 181. 


108 milaveda is another name for ekäyanaveda, see, e.g., IS 1.18c-25 (18d = 


PārS 1.32d, 19 = ParS 1.57c-58b, 20-22b = ParS 1.33-35b, 22c-25 = 
PārS 1.74c-77) and Rastelli 2006: 157f. 


109 See ĪS 20.197d-203. This passage does not explicitly say that it is the 
Sātvatasamhitā which arises from the Mūlaveda, but the description of 
the text arising from it fits very well to the Sātvatasamhitā. For an 
explanation of this, see Rastelli 2006: 227—229 (here PārS 19.533c-538 
is dealt with, which is a parallel of ĪS 20.198c-203). 


10 By contrast, according to the PādS, the Mantrasiddhänta does not arise 
from the Agamasiddhdnta; see PadS cp 21.2-13 and Rastelli 2006: 229. 


11 Cf, Rastelli 2006: 59. The IS borrowed many passages from the ParS. 
See, e.g., IS 3.1 = ParS 6.1; 3.2-4 = ParS 6.8-10; 5c-6b = ParS 6.20; 7- 
12b = ParS 6.21c-26; 12c-19b = ParS 6.28c-35b; 20-21b = ParS 6.41c- 
42. See also the parallel passages in ĪS 1 and PārS 1 presented in 
Rastelli 1999b: 82f. and Matsubara 1994: 28—30. 
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tablishes a link in its own tradition to the Ekayanaveda that it origi- 
nally may not have had. In conclusion, we can say that there is still 
much to reveal about the history of the three mantras expressing Vā- 
sudeva, Narayana, and Visnu, and their way into and development 
within the Päficarätra. The examples from the various Samhitās, 
however, show us that there cannot be one valid explanation for all 
the Samhitās, but that complex processes dependent on the individu- 
al environment of each Samhita must have taken place. 

Let us now summarize the results of our examinations. The ques- 
tion of whether Visnu, Vasudeva, and Narayana are completely 
identified in the Paficaratra Samhitās or whether they still preserve 
distinct features cannot be answered in the same way for all contexts. 
In the descriptions of pure creation there are two tendencies that 
teach either Vasudeva or Visnu-Narayana as their most supreme 
source. In the sastravatara stories no difference is made between the 
three gods. Being parts of various sets of deities, they are differenti- 
ated but not with very distinct features. In rituals, the early Päficarä- 
tra texts do not make a difference between the three gods either, but 
a gradual differentiation between them by means of their mantras be- 
came popular, probably under the influence of other traditions, which 
is in itself a subject for future research. 
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Gerhard Oberhammer 


On the dialectic of language and mysticism 


in Vamanadatta’s Samvitprakäsa* 


The name of God is a remarkable phenomenon. In it, the problem of 
“religion”! 
and theology as well as their mutual interaction are gathered as the 
light at the focal point of a lens. The name of God is, on the one hand, 
a symbol of God and a linguistic sign of His identity, in contra- 
distinction to the gods of other traditions; occasionally, as for example 


but in consequence also the difference between “religion” 


in Hinduism, it is also historical evidence for the transformation of the 
manner in which God is experienced within one’s own tradition. On 
the other hand, the name is the way of addressing God while speaking 
to Him and thus it is no longer a sign, but an expression of the subject’s 
relationality towards transcendence and in this way it is a religious act 
as such, in which the phenomenon of “religion”, together with the his- 


* I would like to thank Professor Raffaele Torella for his kindness ex- 
pressed in allowing me to use his new, unpublished critical edition of the 
SPra (prakaranas I-IV, 54) so that I could use an essentially improved 
text of Vamanadatta. In all original quotations from the SPra I introduce 
(T) in the body of the text whenever I follow the version of Raffaele 
Torella. Printing mistakes of Mark S.G. Dyczkowski’s edition are not 
accounted for here. 


I would like to express my deep gratitude to my colleague Halina 
Marlewicz, who took the effort to translate the German version into 
English. 


The German version of this article was published under the title 
Monistische Gotteslehre und Spiritualittit Vamandattas. Ein religionsher- 
meneutischer Versuch. [Publications of the de Nobili Research Library, 
Occasional Paper 9]. Wien 2016, pp. 925. 


The term “religion” is to mean the religion in its existential dimension and 
not as a socio-cultural phenomenon. 
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toricality of human mind, becomes discernible. As such it holds 
within, as it were, a germ of the whole experience of the tradition and 
the relation to transcendence as it is realized in that very tradition. It 
is the “seed” because, as the actual expression, it is conditioned by the 
particular existential situation of the subject and his historically actu- 
alized integration in the Memoria of his tradition, and so the relationa- 
lity of the subject through this Memoria can be enriched or constricted 
in accordance with the current circumstances. 

What is notable and crucial for the religious hermeneutics is that it 
is only through this verbalization, held as a seed within the act of “ad- 
dressing by name” and put into language as a theological articulation 
of faith, that transcendence acquires its “face” and can be encountered 
as a “mythical presence” in the religious act. That this face is not “ido- 
latrically” alienated results from the evocative nature of addressing 
God, due to which transcendence, in spite of its “mythic familiarity”, 
is encountered without being appropriated and thus taken for granted. 

Formerly I have called this phenomenon of the verbalization of 
transcendence? a “mythisation”, and was surprised to find a similar 
idea in Vamanadatta’s Samvitprakāša with a different function and 
therefore with a different significance. 

Vamanadatta, probably an older contemporary of Abhinavagupta, 
is, much like the latter, a monist as far as his ontological standpoint is 
concerned. Regarding his religious affiliation, however, he is a Vais- 
nava and a Päficarätrin. In fact, in many Samhitās of the Paficaratra 
one finds a tendency towards monism, in the sense of an attempt to 
effectively combine the dimension of the divine and the worldly exis- 
tence of the practitioner (sādhaka), or else the manifoldness of the 
world and the one transcendent God. It is this unarticulated, latent, in 
a manner of speaking, monism that Vamanadatta seeks to apprehend 
and argue for in his philosophical-theological reflection, the Samvit- 
prakāša (=SPr).* The available text of the Samvitprakāša begins with 
the fundamental observation: 


2 Cf. Oberhammer 2005: 191-211. 


3 Cf. Samvitprakāša by Vamanadatta. Edited with English introduction by 


Mark S. G. Dyczkowski. Varanasi 1990. 
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In the form of subject (-vedakarüpena) and object (vedya-), due to [their] 
inner and outer state (vyavasthā), this conceptual representation 
(samkalpah) the nature of which is to differentiate (bheda-), makes this 
[transcendental being] manifold (vibhedayati). | 1 |) 


This [in itself] is neither outside nor inside, nor in the object of know- 
ledge, nor in the subject, neither between, nor in the middle. This is 
[something] totally other. || 2 | 


What is inaccessible for the conceptual representations (vikalpa-), un- 
distorted (akadarthita-) by words and unaffected by conditioning circum- 
stances (upādhi-), this I praise as the highest abode of Visnu [=Visnu’s 
presence] (vaisnavam padam). | 3 || 4 


Despite the missing beginning,” in which this tat must have been spe- 
cified, these three verses do implicitly contain some decisive ideas. 
The reality of Visnu—which in the text is only evoked without being 
mentioned as such—is inaccessible to the knowledge of men (samkal- 
pa). This knowledge is by nature representative and substantiates itself 
in language, because the nature of language is necessarily differenti- 
ating. One cannot say that this reality is determined by external cir- 
cumstances (upddhi) by which it can be apprehended, as other systems 
teach. Also one cannot equate it with the subject of cognition, and even 


SPr I, 1-3: vedyavedakarūpeņa bahirantarvyavasthayā | bhedapradhā- 
nasamkalpo vibhedayati tat tathā | 1 || na tad antar na tad bahye na vedye 
vedake na ca | nāntarā na ca madhye "pi sarvathāpi tad anyatha | 2 | yad 
vikalpair anākrāntam yac chabdair akadarthitam | yad upādhibhir amlā- 
nam naumi tad vaisnavam padam || 3 ||. 


Reasons: the reference to tat is missing; the SPr I, 136 speaks of 160 
verses (Sastyuttaram šlokašatam). In fact, only 137 are extant and the rest 
are missing. 


In the 3™ chapter, Vamanadatta, in the context of the representations, 
speaks of the idea of vikalpasabdah. See SPr IIL 3: vikalpasabdo lokar- 
thaprasiddhyā na hi sárthakah | kim tu šāstraprasiddhyaiva sa cāsmin 
apratisthitā | 3 |; III, 8: vikalpasabdasyänye kim sabdäh paryäyatäm ga- 
tah | sā và tesām yad etasya tesäm caikarthatocyate || 8 |; II, 10: vikalpa- 
sabdatvam väcyam yadi kificit prakalpayet | itare "pi tadartham na närtha- 
vantah katham kila | 10 ||; III, 18: yāvad vikalpasabdasya kas cid artho na 
sädhitah | tävad visesanam nàyam šabdamātro nirarthakah |18 |. 
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less can it be found in any external object. It is something totally other 
(sarvathāpi tad anyathā), even if Vamanadatta subsequently remarks 
the following in verse 5: 


Everyone knows [one’s own] essential form (svarūpam). The highest (pa- 
rah) [however] is not an object of cognition of anyone (jfieyo na kasya 
cid). You are the very own essential form which is omnipresent (sarva- 
gam-); by you all this [whole] world is permeated.’ 


The reality of Visnu, though evoked here, just as it also was in the first 
extant slokas of the Samvitprakāša, remains beyond human cognition. 
Even if it can be thought of as pervading the whole world, it is ac- 
cessible only as the awareness of psychic phenomena which in the 5" 
verse is understood as the form (svam rūpam) of the Highest. Human 
thought can capture the reality of Visnu only in the mode of a repre- 
sentation determined by language, “distorted” due to its distinguishing 
character. Therefore, Vamanadatta’s conceptuality opens itself for the 
spiritual dimension of an existential meditation as an approach to the 
experience of the transcendental absolute. This experience is not pos- 
sible in the system of (conceptual) representations, but only in the im- 
mediate experience of one’s own self, with the attention focused on 
the depths of the “self-awareness” (“Bei-sich-sein”), always being 
emptied of representations and concepts. Unfortunately, Vamanadatta 
never speaks more extensively about such a meditation, yet he does 
mention levels of the reality that can obviously characterize the deci- 
sive moments of the meditation, and therefore offer clues for its un- 
derstanding. 


With regard to you, Lord, [the following] levels of the resting stages (vi- 
Sramabhiimayah) of the meditating subject are taught: | 86cd | 
First there is the real one (vastu), then the [phenomenal] being (bhavah); 


afterwards the object (arthah) and then the activity (Kriya). In this way, 
that which is primarily intended by you (ipsitatama) is acting, || 87 || 


SPr I, 5: sarvah svarūpam jānāti paro jfieyo na kasyacit | rüpam svam 
sarvagam ca tvam tvayedam püritam jagat | 5 |. Elsewhere (SPr I, 15ab) 
Vamanadatta clarifies: *By you all this is pervaded. In you everything is 
founded." tvayā sarvam idam vyāptam tvayi sarvam idam sthitam |. 
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because this fourfold form (rūpam) ends, in the case of every [pheno- 
menal] being, with the activity. Hence you, being one of the fourfold na- 
ture (caturātmā), having permeated (avrtya) everything, are present. 


|88 |* 


Unfortunately, the text is basically just an enumeration of terms that 
are not further explained. Yet it is important not only because we get 
to know something about the way this meditation is experienced, but 
also because—for Vāmanadatta—it seems to have a spiritual im- 
portance. Firstly, the text shows—by the locative singular of the one 
addressed (tvayi), the object of meditation—that this is not a theoretical 
consideration, but should rather be seen in the perspective of religious 
existence and in this way, it serves as the subject’s effort towards sal- 
vation. Thus, this addressing also establishes a relation between the 
four levels of meditation and the reality of Visnu himself. The levels 
can be understood as monistic-idealistic interpretations of the four ma- 
nifestations of Visnu (vyüha) in the process of creation. 

It is further noticeable that these four levels of meditation not only 
represent progressive stages of the meditating subject’s conscious- 
ness, but that they are also phenomenal aspects of reality. These levels, 
however, can be understood in the perspective of Vamanadatta’s mo- 
nism of consciousness as the phenomena of divine consciousness, and 
therefore they substantiate his ontological view. By enumerating these 
levels, the text conveys a certain insight into how the world and its 
beings are constituted in a transcendental-idealistic manner as the phe- 
nomena of consciousness and through a hierarchical sequence of the 
levels, which undoubtedly appear one after another in a temporary se- 
quence. They allow us to understand a certain direction of the medita- 
tive effort as well as the dynamism of the meditative “deconstruction” 
of these phenomena in the enumerated sequence. Thus, the decisive 
concept is obviously bhdva-, appearing in the sentence between the 


8 §Pr I, 86cd-88: tvayy etāh kathitä nātha dhyāyivisrāmabhūmayah || 86 || 
vastu pürvam tato bhāvah pascäd arthas tatah kriyā | tayā yad ipsitata- 
mam tava tat karmasamjfütam || 87 || kriyāntam sarvabhāvesu cātūrūp- 
yam idam yatah | caturātmā tvam eko "tah sarvam āvrtya tisthasi | 88 |. 


(T) 
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final real (vastu) and the artha-, obviously the “thing”, which repre- 
sents the beings of the world. 

It is hardly by chance that Vamanadatta characterizes the transition 
from the real being (vastu) to the worldly object (artha-) by this con- 
cept (bhāva-), which, as different from the concept of being, implies 
the aspect of becoming and—in the context of transcendental mo- 
nism—is to be understood in the sense of becoming present in the con- 
sciousness. The concept of bhdva- implies the transcendental condi- 
tioning of the object-perception by linguistic representations, and con- 
nects this concept with the response in the consciousness of the sub- 
ject, aside from its closeness to the concept of bhāvanā (“making pre- 
sent”), and its technical sense of the primary meaning of the verbal 
root in grammar.” In the context of our quotation, the concept of bhā- 
va- can only mean the transcendental structure of language-deter- 
mined thinking, by which the reality (vastu), monistically understood 
in the cognition, becomes the phenomenal being. In our everyday con- 
sciousness it is perceived as the object (artha-). 

Elsewhere Vamanadatta expresses this distinction of the subject 
and object of cognition in the following way, emphasizing clearly the 
aprioric function of language: 


Only the power of the language (vākprabhāvah) as such divides that 
which is in itself undivided into real objects, due to the fact that it has to 
be used [by language]. || 7 || 

Just as the [word-]division in the expression “the head of Rahu” is not real 
(vastavah), in the same way the linguistic distinction as something to be 
known (vedyatve bhedasäbdah) in the case of Ātman is not real. || 8 | 


Just in the way one takes the external form located in the eye [i.e., 
perceived] as one’s own form, in the same way one [also] takes the object 


of cognition, namely, consciousness, in the stage (sthita) of knowledge as 
10 


one’s own form. | 9 | 


9 See Renou 1957: 243—244. 


SPr I, 7-9: kevalam vākprabhāvo "yam yad abhinnam api svayam | vi- 
bhedayati sā vastusv iti kartavyatavasat || 7 || yathā rahoh Sira iti Sabde 
bhedo na vastavah | tathā svātmani vedyatve bhedah šābdo na vastavah | 
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The religious-hermeneutical value of language as a priori conditio- 
ning of the samsāric reality, which Vamanadatta qualifies as error 
(avidyā, mithyājūānam) as well,'' becomes visible also when he (in 
continuing the previously quoted text?) says of language: 


You, being one of the fourfold nature (caturātmā), having pervaded 
(avrtya) everything, are there as latent [language] (sänta-), as Pasyanti, 
as a medium-sized [and] as Vaikhart. Because fourfold language ex- 
presses your body in a fourfold way. | 88cd-89 | 


As [namely language] due to its own nature (nijātmanā) pervades the 
whole world, so language (bhāratī) shines forth everywhere having been 
penetrated (anuviddhā) [lit. ‘pierced’] by you. || 90 | P 


Here language that Vamanadatta elsewhere characterizes traditionally 
as the Sakti of God or philosophically leads it back to the conscious- 
ness as its origin," is ascribed to God in the way it works to the extent 
that consciousness appears as being permeated by Him. Even though 
God is in this case only indirectly involved in the production of the 
world by the appearance of language, the text offers here a clue in 


8 || yathā caksuhsthitam rüpam bähyam svam rüpam iksate | tathä 
jūānasthitā samvij jfieyam svam rüpam īksate | 9 |. (T) 


" SPr I, 102f.: sā ced vilīnā tvadbhaktyā nasto bhedah sthitaikatà | avidye- 
yam iyam maya mithyäjhänam idam nu tat | 102 | yad acitraikarüpe tvayy 
advaye dvayadarsanam | māyātvam etad evāsyā yan nāšas tattvadaršanāt 


|| 103 |. (T) 
2 SPr I, 86ff.; cf. fn. 8. 


SPr I, 88cd-90: caturātmā tvam eko "tah sarvam āvrtya tisthasi | 88 || šān- 
tarūpātha pasyanti madhyamā vaikhari tathā | catūrūpā catürüpam vakti 
vāk tāvakam vapuh | 89 || yathānayā jagad viddham sarvam eva 
nijātmanā | tathā tvayānuviddheyam sarvato bhāti bhāratī | 90 ||. (T) 


See SPr I, 76-80: samvinmūlād varnaparnä jūānastambhāt sarasvatī | 
prāg aghosä sanādānu punyatirthà pravartate |76| tvatpravrttà prandyati 
Saktih sā višvam ojasā | pratiyāntī punas tvam sā samkocayati sambhavat 
|77|| kāryānurūpam sā rūpam tathā nāmāpi bibhratī | nirvāhayati vis- 
vasmimš citrām yātrām carācarām |78|| sā vaikharī mantravarņā nihanti 
tamasah sthitim | manahsamāšrayā hanti madhyamā rājasīm api |79| 
nihanty avidyām pasyanti tadūrdhvam pränagocarä | tvadātmabhūtā sā 
Santé samam sarvaprakäsika | 80 |. 
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order not to misunderstand Vamanadatta’s monism of consciousness. 
The worldly phenomena are not “empty of reality”. It is the divine 
being itself—as the sustaining principle of consciousness—that consti- 
tutes their reality. Vamanadatta’s monism does not rest on the fact that 
the multitude of phenomena is unreal, but on the fact that the being of 
all the phenomena is God Himself. If, in these verses, God is to be 
taken as involved in the activity of language as the principle that 
alienates the unity of the divine being in the form of the multitude of 
phenomena, then the multitude of the worldly phenomena gains a sort 
of validity and reality, which is willed by God. Such a point of depar- 
ture allows Vamanadatta’s approach to avoid a possible irreality, the 
sublation of the divine revelation in the Tantra, and also the manifold- 
ness occurring in the religious practice of mantra and the manifes- 
tations (mūrti) of God. In this manner, even they, just like the mani- 
foldness of the world, do not become sublated as “empty of reality”, 
in terms of illusionistic approach, but are finally theologically testified 
in their phenomenological manifestations. Thus, they are testified as 
means of salvation to be possibly taken not in an absolute sense as 
leading to the union with God, but as a preparation to salvific knowl- 
edge. In this way, both the manifoldness of the world and also the sal- 
vific nature of the Paficaratra revelation are creations of God according 
to the real meaning of the word, in spite of their idealistically founded 
phenomenality in the consciousness of man. 

In order to explain how this is to be realized, Vamanadatta men- 
tions the example of a golden earring. It is real as such only as gold, 
while as an earring it appears as something particular merely because 
of the special design and form, which exists only as a phenomenal 
entity. In the perspective of Vamanadatta's transcendental monism, 
the phenomenal being is precisely that coming into the appearance of 
the reality of divine being in the aprioric conditionality of human cog- 
nition determined by language. While language—which is embedded 
in its being in the divine creative power—becomes the co-cause of 
creation and not an illusion obscuring the nature of God, the mani- 
foldness of creation is possible only due to language, even if it is ulti- 
mately false as a phenomenon of human knowledge. However, lan- 
guage—due to God's acting—means reality, just like the illusionary 
"snake" of the Advaita is still real as a rope, since otherwise the illu- 
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sion of the serpent would not be possible. If this is the case, there arises 
a philosophical explanation of how man, the absolute transcendence 
of God notwithstanding, can have a pre-rational access to this tran- 
scendence. The phenomenality of worldly reality is then no longer 
merely the non-real content of false cognition, but ultimately the medi- 
um in which the reality of God (even if it is still alienated by the re- 
presentative cognition of man) is encountered and can become the rea- 
son for the human search for salvation. 

If the language of the first extant verses of the SamvitprakaSa is not 
the rhetoric of hymnal poetry, but rather a serious philosophical state- 
ment, then in Vamanadatta’s predicating Visnu as the only, totally 
other reality, it must also be accounted for that it withdraws as "inac- 
cessible through words”. Thus, it would finally be only a symbol of 
His transcendence, predicating nothing about him, yet serving as an 
indicator towards the symbolized one, but not in the way of explicit 
knowledge. It is with this religious familiarity, which presupposes the 
experience of His reality, that Vamanadatta constantly addresses God 
in the entire first prakarana and continues to do so elsewhere. 

Is it therefore possible to have the awareness of the transcendent 
God as a symbolized one? In other words: can one have—analogous to 
Vamanadatta’s understanding of the Advaitic concept of the illusory 
serpent—an experience of the manifold world without a simultaneous 
experience of a transcendent God who is understood as monistic- 
transcendental? Vamanadatta seems to give an answer to this question 
in a short passage of his Samvitprakāša: 


As the proper form of an exceptionally clear crystal is perceived [only] if 
it is coloured by something else, || 53 | 


in the same way your “body” (vapuh), O Noble One, can be [perceived 
only] in relation to the [phenomenal] being. Due to its complete flawless- 
ness it is not perceived separately by [men] (= dvaitapandita-?). || 54 | 
But this is why the crystal, separate from the colouring, is not non-existing 
nor is your flawless body [non-existent], if the form of the phenomenal 
being is given up. || 55 | 

Like the proper ontic state (sthitih) of a universal, if particular cases are 
left out, cannot be demonstrated and [yet] it is there, || 56 | 
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[or] in the same way the proper ontic state of gold, of the earrings, etc., if 
one takes away the state [of gold], is there, in the same way there is your 
eternal, ever proper and pure ontic state of your consciousness (samvin- 
mayt) which, due to the negation of joys and sorrows, is apperceived 
[only] through your very consciousness. || 57 || 


The reality (padam), free from every determination (nirvisesa-) undivided 
(nirvibhāga-), free from every limitation (sankatavarjita-), the spirit 
which is its own light, which is pure, I praise as the eternally manifested 
brahman. | 58 | ^ 


The text is not a direct predication and the terminology applied with 
regard to the problem it relates is not very explicit. It requires interpre- 
tation, less in the sense of the history of philosophy, but more in the 
philosophical and hermeneutical sense: the crucial concepts and their 
explanations seem to correspond to those which Vamanadatta uses in 
other later places in order to characterize levels of meditation.'* He 
does this in such a way that the concept of bhāva- in the expression 
bhāvasamyuktam and, respectively, the concept of vapu in the above 
passage would correspond there to the concepts of bhdva- and vastu. 
Bhāva- is the phenomenal, language-determined reality of worldly 
beings, and tavakam vapuh, the proper reality of Visnu, as far as man 
can think of it in his thought as a proper being of the world. If it is 
further correct that the concepts in both passages get their meanings in 
the context of an internal experience, they should primarily be consi- 
dered in the perspective of the religious hermeneutics in connection 
with the experience of God. If the experience of the phenomenal being 


I5 §Pr I, 53-58: atyantācchasvabhāvatvāt sphatikasya yathà svakam | rūpam 


paroparaktasya nityam evopalabhyate || 53 | tathā bhāvasamāyuktam 
bhagavams tāvakam vapuh | atyantanirmalatayā prthak tair no- 
palabhyate || 54 || naitāvatāsau sphatikah prthan nāsty eva ranjanät | bhā- 
varūpaparityaktā tava vā nirmalā tanuh || 55 || yathoddhrtavisesasya sā- 
mānyasya nijasthitih | prthan na šakyā nirdestum na ca tan nāsti tāvatā | 
56 | yathoddhrtakundaladeh kanakasya svayam sthitih | evam nityā nijā 
suddhà sukhaduhkhanisedhanät | svasamvedanasamvedyā tava samvin- 
mayī sthitih | 57 || avisesam nirvibhāgam adesam kälavarjitam | svajyotis 
cidghanaikatam naumi brahma sadoditam || 58 |. (T) 


16 See SPr I, 87; cf. fn. 8. 
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is a priori determined by language, then so is also the experience of 
Visnu in the everyday consciousness at first bound to the thought 
which is structured in language. Therefore, there arises, on the one 
hand, an issue in how language can possibly condition the phenomenal 
reality of beings and, on the other hand, how mediating an internal 
experience—or at least the experience of God in faith—becomes pos- 
sible: an experience, which as such has to start unavoidably with con- 
sciousness structured by concepts and language, if it should have an 
actual meaning for a man. 

Vamanadatta seeks the answer to this concern in the psychological 
processes of meditation, when he makes the transition from the expe- 
rience of phenomenal subjects to that of the proper reality of Visnu 
dependent on the “renouncement” or “giving up"! 
being. Yet, this poses the question of how this giving up can be pos- 
sibly assumed, if in the experience of Visnu the giving up is as such 
not possible at all. In any case, also for Vamanadatta meditation must 
start with the representation of a phenomenal being insofar as a person 
cannot think outside of language. So, in any case, it is language that 
must ensure the transition in question. If this is true, then the transition 
from bhāva- to vastu as stages of meditation—and therefore also the 
giving up (tyāga-) of the phenomenality (bhāvarūpam) of Visnu's 
body—can be situated only in the dynamics of language. Changing the 
content of meditation must be ingrained in the nature of the phenome- 
na of language itself. Thus, there appears a certain dialectic in the natu- 
re of language (of which Vamanadatta does not speak explicitly) that 
is to be presupposed as a de facto structure of meditation. 

To begin with, speech, as a linguistic phenomenon, “makes pre- 
sent". Therefore, as Vamanadatta would say, speech differentiates by 
singularizing. By means of language, the content of meditation be- 
comes an “object” that (due to the semantic content) is differentiated 
from others of its class, by which the phenomenal being of the one 
existing, which is bhdva-, occurs (reaches a certain state) and becomes 
a self-contained structure through which the world in its multiplicity 


of the phenomenal 


U SPrI, 55cd; cf. fn. 15. 
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is present. The “world” is, so to speak, the system of word-meanings.!* 
Yet this also does not seem to be the whole truth for Vamanadatta. 
That which is thought of in language, that of which language speaks, 
is not what it conveys. It is not even a part of its sense. Language 
transcends its linguistic meaning (the sense of the word), breaks 
through the hermetism of its structure dialectically, as it were, and 
evokes that what was meant by language in language. 


Vamanadatta himself reflects on this phenomenon in the light of 


his conceptual system in connection with the question as to whether 
representation (vikalpa) is fit to grasp the Gtman or the paramātman, 
respectively, in meditation. 


The function of the representation does not apply to one’s own ātman nor 
to the Highest Self (parah). || 22cd | 


Nor is the representation apprehended while one “considers oneself as” 
[when in meditation]; therefore, the representation is not really there [in 
the meditation]. There is no contact of the Highest [Self] with it, like [in 
the situation when there is no intercourse]. || 23 || 


[The function of the representation] does not also apply to one’s own 
ātman. For what should it be in the case of one’s own ātman? Since the 
function of the representation is useless in the case of evident things. 

|24 || 


But the whereabouts of meditation (sambhāvanāspadam)!? can be 
grasped in “considering-oneself-as” owing to the representation, if the 
distinction of “considering-oneself-as” in thought is overcome. || 25 || 


[Yet] when there is unity of the reality (vastvaikye) there is only the di- 
versity of names (nāmabhedah), not being based on both respectively. 
Therefore the talk of being grasped is useless. [On the contrary], one’s 
own ātman should be like [he is experienced in meditation]. || 26 || 


19 


See SPr IIL 1f.: yasya māyāparispandavihitā visvasamsthitih | asmadvi- 
kalpasamkalpahartāram aham natah || 1 || sarvo vikalpah samsära ity 
ukter ayam āšayah | yad asattvam srteh sattvam Suddhäyäh samvidah 
sthitam | 2 ||. (T) 


Namely ātman or paramātman. 
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therefore the representation is nothing else but cognition being purified 
[of representations]. Thus, the representation with regard to one’s own 
ātman is without alternative. || 27 || 7° 


In these verses Vamanadatta does not expressly investigate the prob- 
lem of how language “evokes” one’s own Atman as divine reality 
without being designated by words. If one considers the connection 
between language and representation in the context of Vamanadatta’s 
monism of consciousness, the representation in “considering-oneself- 
as” turns into a relation of language to reality insofar as the content of 
representation fades away when there is no longer a direct reference 
of language, and thus consciousness “is evoked”. As Vamanadatta for- 
mulates it, 


In the end there remains the statement that the word-reference is the object 
of the representation, because if words have no reference, the object of 
the representation is not there. || 11 || 7! 


In this way, language, being limited in its referential function to 
representation, establishes the cognition of objects. However, repre- 
sentation has for Vamanadatta a function that exceeds its relation to 
language. It is this phenomenon of human psyche that is in immediate 
relation to consciousness, because—in order to become a cognition— 
it must be made aware of in the consciousness; it must become some- 
thing of which one is conscious in the consciousness. And therefore, 
it is the disposition of being-aware-of that supports the totality of re- 
presentations due to the fact that they are realized by the subject, while 
the representations as such, realized in the consciousness, conceal the 


20 SPrIIL22cd-27: vyāpāra$ ca vikalpasya na svātmani pare "pi và || 22cd | 
nābhimānagrhīto "pi vikalpas tena naiva san | parasya tenāsamsparšo 
yathävad agates tatah | 23 || vyāpārah svātmani na ca siddheh svātmani 
tena kim | na hi siddhesu bhāvesu vyāpārah phalavān bhavet || 24 || abhi- 
mānagrhītam tu bhavet sambhāvanāspadam | vikalpād abhimānasya ma- 
tibhede prasädhite || 25 || vastvaikye nāmabhedo "yam etayor na svarū- 
patah | grhītoktir ato vyārthā svātmaivāstu tathāvidhah | 26 || tasmād vi- 
pah svātmani sthitah || 27 ||. (T) 


? SPrIII,11: vikālpārthas ca šabdārtha ity uktih paryavasyati | nirarthaka- 


tve šabdānām vikalpārtho yato na san | 11 ||. (T) 
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reality of consciousness itself. This is, in the similar way, valid also 
for the meditation practiced in order to cognize the reality of the At- 
man. It starts with everyday consciousness, that is, with the conscious- 
ness “alienated” or “concealed” by representations and dialectically 
“deconstructed” with the help of the hiding aspect of the representa- 
tions of this “concealment’—precisely the "T" representation, which 
turns the reality of consciousness into the consciousness of the indivi- 
dual. Due to this, consciousness alone becomes non-alienated by re- 
presentations, and appears itself as such. Vamanadatta expresses this 
in another passage in the following way: 


The process, O Madhava, by which the *I”-producing is dissolved, is pro- 
duced by you and is of your nature. | 100cd || 


Therefore, it is you [alone] who remains. The differentiation (bheda-) 
lasts for him [i.e., a man] as long as there is the "T"-fancy (ahammānitā) 
with regard to the Atman. || 101 || 


When this one is dissolved through devotion to you, differentiation is de- 
stroyed and oneness is established. || 102ab || ? 


Given the background of Vamanadatta's reflection, it becomes pos- 
sible to interpret the last verses of the previous quotation? and to inte- 
grate them into the following thread of thought. The duality arising 
from the representations of one's own Atman, conditioned by the phe- 
nomenon of “taking-oneself-for” in meditation, is eliminated the mo- 
ment the meditating subject realizes that both representations refer to 
one and the same reality and that the differences due to the represen- 
tations are only nominal ones. They are not rooted in the nature of the 
intended reality and are therefore considered to be unreal. Thus, the 
insight that arises after the “deconstruction” of the two representations 
is in itself not at all different from the awareness belonging to a con- 
sciousness—free-from-representations—that conditions them. This in- 
sight is therefore no longer a representation, but the consciousness it- 


? §Pr I,100cd-102ab: karmedam tvatkrtam api tvanmayam yena mādhava | 


100 | vilmähamkrti tatas tvam eva parisisyate | etāvataiva bhedo ’ sya yad 
ahammanitatmani | 101 || sā ced vilīnā tvadbhaktyā nasto bhedah sthi- 
taikatà | 102ab. (T) 


?3 SPrIIL25cd-27; for text and translation cf. above pp. 269. 
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self of the Atman, which arises as the “awareness-of-itself” of self- 
consciousness. 

One thinks of Ludwig Wittgenstein, who substantiates the same 
problem at the end of his treatise in another perspective and in a diffe- 
rent understanding of life. 


There are, indeed, things that cannot be put into words. They make them- 
selves manifest.” They are what is mystical. (6.522) [...] 


My propositions are elucidatory in this way: he who understands me final- 
ly recognizes them as senseless, when he has climbed out through them, 
on them, over them. (He must so to speak throw away the ladder, after he 
has climbed up on it.) He must transcend these propositions, and then he 
will see the world aright. (6.54) ” 


In both authors there is noticeable, even if not expressis verbis, that 
particular phenomenon of speech from which an understanding of “re- 
ligion” arises. In experiencing language and its inherent dialectics—as 
intended for the presence of the one evoked by the language of "reli- 
gion"—the “hermetism” of the meaning of that which is articulated 
changes into the openness towards the presence of the one who is 
evoked by the articulation. This is the one who remains transcendent 
to what is said; the one who, as Wittgenstein says, just shows itself, 
and of whom Vamanadatta, from his perspective, can only say that he 
can appear only when the linguistically determined fact of being the 
phenomenon (bhāva-) is given up. 

How is it possible, however, to eliminate the alienating phenome- 
nal dimension of conceptual knowledge from linguistically condi- 
tioned knowing? This seems to be what is happening, if our attempt to 
understand Vamanadatta is correct, in the language-dynamics of the 
meditative process, which occurs on the horizon of self-awareness. 
Starting from the phenomenal experience of faith and from what is 
inherent in linguistic expression, the consciousness of the subject is 
directed—by the “deconstruction” of what is directly expressed— 
towards that of which language speaks, no longer towards what it says. 
Thus, it becomes mythically present. The immediacy of transcendence 


?^ Emphasis is mine. 


25 Wittgenstein, Tractatus logico-philosophicus, no. 6.522, 6.54. 
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occurs, which is no more expressible in language than it is in concepts 
of knowledge. Yet is there. As Wittgenstein says: it shows itself. What 
is it that shows itself? Inasmuch as consciousness no longer has not 
any “particularizing” content, not even in the sense of a reflective self- 
consciousness), the object of meditation is precisely that which is 
being encountered without being representational. It is the appearing 
one to whom the meditating subject turns in addressing it. For Vama- 
nadatta this is, of course, the infinity of consciousness, in its inexhaus- 
tible fullness, unlimited and differentiated from everything else, non- 
relativizable by anything, and metaphorically, as illumining and light- 
like as the Absolute. By the use of the metaphor he avoids being con- 
strained by the limiting power of speech and concepts. But concerning 
this ultimately “non-expressible” in language experience, which 
changes into the monistically interpreted emancipation (mukti), Va- 
manadatta, in the fourth prakarana of his Samvitprakāša, says the fol- 
lowing: 
By means of your own Self, which has given up every ritual prescription 
(kalpah), due to the [so-manifested] uniformity (samyat), there occurs the 
cessation of the stream of psychic representations (samkalpasantatih). 
When [this] uniformity has been fixed in the lotus of the heart by having 
firmly fastened [himself] in the middle of the lotus, [the meditating 
subject] reaches one's own, free-of-any-activity (kalana) flawless nature 
(tattvam), of which consciousness is the proper form (citsvarūpam). | 
91cd-92 | 
When he does not want to gain anything [anymore] whatever is here [on 
earth], neither does he want to escape from it, nor does he want to do 
anything [and] his thinking is free from faults of hatred, then he, whose 
bounds have disappeared, reaches [his] proper form (svarūpam) due to 
this uniformity. | 93] 
When his mind is not as if obscured by a dark cloud (meghanisanna-), 
and wholeheartedly (sakalatmavrttya) does he no more desire to be and 
he, in spite of his efforts, does not attain a neutral view, then he 
approaches his own nature (tattvam), his perfect proper form. | 94 | 
When he is unable to continue living (viruddhavrttih) and has understood 
his inborn nature, then having fulfilled everything in every manner and 
having been freed of all, [untouched] like the ether, verily with the pure 
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heart, similar to a flowing river [he] indeed comes to [his] proper form 
(svam rūpam). || 95 || 

When he then reaches the uniformity in every respect, and does not feel 
any urge to go on in his body, nor in the heart, nor in the throat, nor in the 
head, [and] the activities of thinking outside and inside have ceased, then 
[his] ancient [genuine] form is attained. || 96 | 

[Then] he knows no differentiation whatsoever of sentient and non- 
sentient, indifferent, he feels no pulsation [of life] (spandah) in the space 
of [his] heart, he, whose entire being is only light; then this ancient [ge- 
nuine] form [of his] has been reached. || 97 ||% 


In a manner different from the one known from the excerpts discussed 
(in which the linguistic “alienation” of the transcendent God as the 
“world” was the central issue), the text conveys Vamanadatta’s ulti- 
mate, philosophically valid “mythisation” of God. Though God, as a 
mythical personhood, is present throughout the whole of Samvitpra- 
kāša (in invocations of traditional piety in the religious encounter) He 
becomes the divine “Thou” by being addressed with the intimateness 
of the second person singular. He becomes radically de-mythologized 
(though not expressis verbis) in the above-quoted text, and also be- 
comes—so to speak—“mystagogically” deepened in a new 


26 SPr IV,91cd-97: svenātmanā sakalakalpanirakrtena samkalpasamtatini- 
vrttir upaiti sāmyāt sāmyam tathā hrdayapadmasamāšrayeņa | madhye 
nidāya kamalasya ca citsvarūpam svaņ tattvam eti vimalam kalanāvimuk- 
tah || 92 || nāyam jighrksati yada kim apiha vastu no và jahāti na cikirsati 
kificid eva | vidvesadosaparivarjitacittavrttih sāmyāt svarūpam upayäti 
nivrttabandhah || 93 || nàyam yada bhavati meghanisannacitto no và bu- 
bhūsur api tatsakalatmavrttya | no madhyamām api drsam pratiyāti 
yatnāt tattvam tadā samupayāty akhilasvarūpam || 94 || tattvam yada ni- 
jam avaitya viruddhavrttih sarveņa sarvaracitam rahitam ca sarvaih | 
ākāšakalpam athavā calasindhutulyah svam rūpam eti hi tadā parišud- 
dhabuddhi | 95 || sarvatra sāmyam upayāti yada svadehe nādhikyam eti 
hrdaye na ca kanthamü<r>dhnoh | samvidvicärasithilä bahir antarasya 
prāptam tadā bhavati rūpam idam purāņam || 96 || bhedam na vetti 
jadacetanayor yadaiva na spandate hrdayasadmani madhyasamstha[h] | 
bhàrüpamatraparisesitasarvabhavah praptam tadā bhavati rūpam idam 
puranam | 97 ||. The quoted verses (91cd-97) are not part of Torella's 
manuscript. Therefore, I follow in this case only the printed version given 
by Mark S.G. Dyczkowski. 
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mythisation, due to ontological monism of Vāmanadatta. This 
mythisation is understood as the subject’s own infinity, which mani- 
fests itself in the hour of the subject’s death. God’s reality is experi- 
enced as the “[lasting] inner nature" (tattvam nijam),”’ as “that, which 
is the very nature [of the subject]” (tattvam ... akhilasvarūpam)** and 
finally as “this ancient [genuine] form” (rūpam idam puranam).? 

The present textual passage apparently (though indirectly) speaks 
of the event of the intended ending the samsāric existence, which in 
that period—in Northern India, but also, though in less explicit terms, 
in Southern India—was known as an extraordinary power (siddhi-) of 
the tantric Sādhaka, as a ritual realization of the emancipation.* The 
content of the text’s statements should not, in fact, be misunderstood 
as pious formulations, but must rather be taken literally. If one takes 
seriously the described condition of mind of the meditating subject, 
there can be no doubt that this makes further living impossible. And 
furthermore, if taken seriously at least, the ultimate remarks should be 
understood?! as a phenomenological description of dying. 

The existential condition of the subject in this (meditative) process 
is, however, not only an anticipation of emancipation in view of Va- 
manadatta’s monism, but also an attempt of an inexplicit new 
mythisation of God’s transcendence. Such an attempt comes from the 
perspective that God remains inaccessible by both language and con- 
ceptual representation as the “totally different one”. The decisive term 
in that attempt seems to be the one of sāmya-, which at first is trans- 
lated here (perhaps uninformatively) as “uniformity” and eventually 
requires interpretation. What does sāmya mean in the present context? 

In any case, due to the context, it is not to be assumed that the con- 
cept refers to a psychic attitude of the subject towards another (such 


^» 66 


as “equanimity”, “indifference” or the like). In view of the finality of 


27 SPrIV 95. 
?8 SPrIV 94. 
?? SPrIV 96 and 97. 


30 For the Sattvata-, Jayākhya- and Padma-Samhita, cf. Schwarz Linder 


2014: 281ff. 
5! SPrIV 95-97. 
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the intended event, there is no other being. What seems to matter much 
more in the context, however, is the inner condition of the subject, 
which concerns the subject himself as such. This is especially notice- 
able when he gives up differentiating, particularizing language and 
wants to experience the unlimitedness and unity of his non-relativized 
reality. If this is true, then the context entails that the term does not 
mean a linguistically tangible factuality, but rather a meditative ex- 
perience of the subject, in which he becomes conscious of the reality 
which reaches beyond conceptually differentiating representations, a 
reality which is no longer “denotable”, yet one that is not nothing, and 
which corresponds to the experience of vastu as a level of meditation 
that is reached when one “goes beyond"? the phenomenal being (bhā- 
va-). 

This would mean that the “uniformity” (sāmya) in the sense of 
“unity” is the non-differentiation of the subject in himself as his unal- 
terable nature, which is inalienable by language and no longer subject 
to the a priori forms of “object” and “subject”. 

Therefore it is the experience of the unity between the inherent con- 
sciousness of the subject and the divine being in meditation that is in 
no way experienced as different and thus as a limited reality, but is 
instead experienced as by nature infinite and beyond the static of a 
linguistically expressed fact. Yet this infinity of oneself is not the triv- 
ial negation of finitude, but is instead an evocation of the dynamic 
fullness of unlimited, infinite, ever-renewing actuality of the subject. 
Through the linguistic delimitation of a definite “what”, this essence 
would be an unchangeable and static content of cognition. By not not 
being determined as such, the reality experienced by the subject ap- 
pears as ever-new and therefore dynamic origin of consciousness 
(samvit).* This condition of the subject, about which it is here argued 
to be a final stage, is obviously to be understood as a further reflection 


? See above, p. 260ff. 


33 See SPr I 25: “That which is free from the [a priori] form of object and 


subject and is producing reality (bhāvakah), is you, O Vasudeva; [and] 
therefore [you are] consciousness as the source [of everything]." ved- 
yavedakarūpābhyām yac chünyam bhāvakam ca yat | tad eva vāsudeva 
tvam tatah samvitsamudbhavah || 25 |. 
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on a meditative experience and not as a description of the state of 
emancipation. This is substantiated for the first and only time in SPr 
IV, 92. It means that it has a function of mythisation, which is suppo- 
sed to enable an encounter with transcendence, a mythisation by which 
transcendence gets a “face” and thus structures the theism of the Pafi- 
caratra monistically. According to Vamanadatta: the God, in His rela- 
tionality, already escapes in the samhitās due to both the concrete per- 
sonal representation already in them and the relatively non-specific 
metaphor of light (from a concrete personalized representation). This, 
for Vamanadatta, is the eschatologically expected infinity of the sub- 
ject “mythically present’, in which the subject dissolves in his own 
emancipation. 
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Gérard Colas 


Evolution of deism and theism up to the 12" century: 
Some considerations 


Problems related to terminology 


One of the problems in interpreting pre-13" century Indian metaphysi- 
cal conceptions concerns the applicability of terms such as theology, 
theism and atheism. The values attached to these terms also vary ac- 
cording to the scholars’ personal views or their professional affiliation 
to a particular academic discipline. A specialist of Indian logic, for ex- 
ample, describes Udayana's approach as a rational theology.’ A theolo- 
gian designates non-dualist Advaita as a theology.” An Indian philoso- 
pher? refuses to call Visistadvaita a theology, arguing that it is philoso- 
phy. The common designation of Mīmāmsā as atheist is perhaps 
motivated by the wish to show that ancient Indian systems could be 
perfectly “rationalist”; this as a reaction against the prevalent belief that 
all Indian philosophy is theistic and therefore does not meet the rational 
prerequisites of Western philosophy. Anthropologists and ethnogra- 
phers working on India seem to adopt yet another attitude: they often 
designate as theological any text or human discourse involving meta- 
physical aspects. 

Hasty and indiscriminate labelling of Indian speculative systems as 
theologies leads one to the misconception that all metaphysical ap- 
proaches which demonstrate the existence of a supreme creator-God are 
invariably sectarian or religious. Moreover, it overlooks the difference, 


See the title of G. Chemparathy’s work on Udayana’s Nyayakusumänja- 
li (1972): “An Indian Rational Theology”. 
2 Clooney 1993: 26. 


3 R. Balasubramanian, in a conversation in Chennai (January 2013). 
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not explicit in the texts, between two conceptions: that of a creator-God 
as a generic or paradigmatic model for the various sectarian creator- 
gods, and that of a metaphysical creator-God beyond sectarian gods. 
Although the cryptic refutation of creator-God in the early Buddhist 
texts does not reveal the exact nature of the object of their criticism, it 
seems that the Buddhist works up to 6" century targeted the para- 
digmatic conception of creator-God. 

This paper will try to throw light on the subtle distinction between 
some conceptions of creator-God in India up to the 12" century, and the 
evolution of the debates on this topic. It does not intend to give an ex- 
haustive account of all available views^ but aims to offer a hypothetical 
framework for further research in this field. 


Deism 


I propose to introduce the notion of “deism” as a working concept to 
describe the Indian systems of thought which, on the basis of reasoning 
and not belief, accept the concept of a creator-God that is different from 
the sectarian notions of creator-gods like Siva and Visnu. Generally 
called I$vara (or Isa) in the texts, this creator-God is not the object of 
any specific belief, devotion or ritual. 

This deism is to a certain extent comparable to the deism of 18'- 
century Europe, the historical context being, of course, completely dif- 
ferent. Many European thinkers of the 18" century believed that the 
notion of God was necessary in order to explain the creation and exis- 
tence of the universe. Adopting a purely rational approach, not subscri- 
bing to the tenets or rituals of any revealed religion,” they often strongly 
criticized Christian religion. Another feature of European deism was 
that it was not unique; there were various deisms whose definition and 


Mimamsaka and Jaina positions, for instance, are not examined here. Only 
a few Buddhist views are taken into account (see Jackson 1986: 317—323, 
335-338, for some Buddhist and non-Buddhist views). 


For example, Voltaire's notion of dieu horloger, God clockmaker. 
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content varied according to authors. In contrast with 18"-century 
European deism, Indian deism did not defy established religion. On the 
contrary, it appears to have developed as a philosophical compromise to 
defend religious practices, as seen in the oeuvre of Udayana. 


Theism 


The term theism in this paper will designate any approach that is devo- 
tional and associated with a specific divine form. This form can be a 
god like Visnu, Siva, Brahman (nom. Brahma), or a particular god-form 
like Krsna, a temple deity with a local name and origin. Theism, based 
on belief, is closely associated with devotional, ritual and social tradi- 
tion, and is nourished by religious literature like Puranic stories and de- 
votional hymns. But the expression “Hindu theism”, as one would 
speak of Christian theism, is not suitable in the Indian context. The vast 
majority of Hindus worshipped a multitude of gods and did not believe 
in the existence of a unique God over and above the particular deity or 
deities which they venerated. 

Theisms could also form the basis of speculative systems that were 
theologies which often used argumentative styles and were in debate 
with non-theistic speculative systems. It is beyond the scope of this 
contribution to examine the innumerable definitions of theology. In this 
contribution, theology signifies a speculative system that legitimates 
theism in an intellectually organized way. Thus, a system cannot be 
called theology merely because it defends and legitimates a corpus of 
scriptures, as Mīmāmsā defends the Veda. 


Brahman 
The notion of Brahman, important for our discussion, is difficult to 


situate between those of deism and theism. It has no single unified 
meaning in the texts over the immense span of time from the Vedic to 


6 Hazard 1963: 117-20, 382. 
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the modern period. In the oldest Vedic text, the Rksamhitā, it designates 
predominantly a formula or an enigma.’ In the ancient Upanisads the 
word Brahman uniformly denotes a supreme metaphysical principle 
above gods. Modern scholars often identify it either as a supreme god, 
or as an abstract metaphysical principle that is not really a god. 

The question of a creator of the universe and of gods is present in 
the ancient Vedic texts. A hymn of the Rksamhitā speculating about the 
origin of the creation inquires into the principle, referred to as “the 
One”, which preceded all gods. Certain hymns mention the “One” that 
is above the universe and rules it.* But these hymns do not identify the 
“One” with the Brahman. 


Sectarian theistic corpuses and their concepts of God 


The situation in the second half of the first millennium was paradoxical 
to a certain extent. On the one hand, it saw the development of a deism 
advocating either the impersonal Brahman above the gods or the crea- 
tor-God Isvara without sectarian affiliation. On the other hand, it was a 
period when major sectarian theistic corpuses, both devotional and 
ritual, were composed. For instance, most of the corpus of the Nālāyira 
Tivyappirapantam of the Vaisnava saint-poets, the Alvars, was com- 
posed from the 6" to the 9" century; the Saiva Periyapurāņam was 
composed between the 6* and the 12" century.'? Several works of the 
Purāņic genre, centered around certain gods, like the Harivamša (3"-4" 
c.?),!! were written before the second half of the millenium. As regards 
ritual texts, not many pre-8" century ritual Tantras and Samhitäs are ex- 


7 Renou 1978: 83—89. 


8 See hymns 10.129, 8.58.2, 3.54.8. For the Bráhman (neutral), Brahma 
(nom. of the masculine Brahmán) and the gods in early Vedism, cf. 
Steinkellner 2006: 17. 


? Hardy 1983: 269. 
10 Zvelebil 1973: 186. 
!! Couture 1991: 73. 
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tant but there are indications that several sectarian theistic scriptures, 
like some of Pāšupata and Paficaratra followers, were composed before 
the 8^ century. Around the end of the first millenium, sectarian traditi- 
ons had built theologies for their adherents. These consist of, for ex- 
ample, the brief “Knowledge section” (jfianapaáda) of the Vaikhanasa 
Vimānārcanakalpa or the voluminous vidyāpāda sections of certain 
Saiva Tantras. 

Ritual and other texts of the first millenium testify to the efforts to 
conceive the pantheon of gods in an organized way. Besides the well- 
known series of the Vaisnava avataras and the concept of trimūrti, one 
may mention, for instance, the complex Päficarätra theogonic construc- 
tion that hierarchizes various levels of divine presence and manifesta- 
tion, para, vyūhas and vibhavas.' The pre-6" century Vaikhānasasmār- 
tasūtra mentions the four divine aspects of Visnu-Narayana, namely 
Purusa, Satya, Acyuta, Aniruddha, which became a characteristic fea- 
ture of the later theology of medieval Vaikhanasas.'* These texts some- 
times allot specific spiritual functions to distinct divine aspects. For ex- 
ample, the Vaikhānasasmārtasūtra seems to associate Visnu more often 
with ritual action and Narayana with meditation.'* 


Buddhism, creator-gods and creator-God up to the 6" century 
Early Buddhism 


The earliest Buddhism as illustrated in the older part of the Pali canon 
was neither deist nor theist, nor could it be called atheist. These texts 
considered gods as forming a category of living beings like men, 
ghosts, animals, etc., that belonged to the cosmological organization of 
the universe. Gods live a long life but are doomed to die and are bound 
by karman like other beings.! They live in pure heavens away from the 


12 Sātvatasamhitā 1; 9; etc.; Colas 2003: 235. 
13 Colas 1996: 25, 110—115. 
^ Colas 1996: 27. 


5 Vibhanga 18.6, pp. 422-426; Mahāvibhāsā (1* c. CE?, available in Chi- 
nese version), according to EIP 7: 526; McDermott 1983: 173. 
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ordinary world; they converse, see, have sexual activity, etc.'° The Bud- 
dhist attitude vis-a-vis the notion of a god being the creator of the 
universe may be considered as anti-speculative scepticism rather than 
atheism. This is illustrated, for example, in a story of the Tevijjasutta 
(Dīghanikāya 13). To two young Brahmins who believe that the god 
Brahman is the lord (issara), maker, designer, chief, creator, master and 
father of all beings, but disagree about the path to reach him," the 
Buddha declares such a quest to be futile. The Devadahasutta (Majjhi- 
manikāya 101) reports a thesis that holds that “God” (issara) is one of 
the five alleged causes of pleasure and pain and concludes that the 
origin of suffering is only individual craving.'® 


Early stage of Buddhist criticism of the notion of creator-God up to 
the end of the 34 century 


The beginning of our era saw a split developing between speculative 
and religious Buddhism. The speculative scepticism towards the exis- 
tence of a creator-God strengthened over the course of time in Buddhist 
literature. Concomitantly, the deification of the Buddha developed 
along with his iconic representation (attested from the 1* century 
BCE)." The tendency to puranicize and iconify the Buddha and his my- 
thology grew with Mahayana, following patterns found in non-Buddhist 
religious movements. Even though the Buddha was never considered as 
creator-God, non-Buddhists as well as Buddhists came to consider him 


Vasubhadra's Caturagamavibhaga (350 CE?; available in Chinese ver- 
sion), summarized in EJP 8: 353 (for the date, p. 747, fn. 409). 


Hayes 1988: 6—7. For a discussion about Bráhman (neutral) and Brahman 
(masculine, nominative Brahma) in early Buddhism, see Maithrimurthi 
1999: 14—17. 


'8 Hayes 1988: 6-9. 


Colas 2012: 94. For the tension between anti-deism and the deification of 
Buddha, see Steinkellner 2006: 21—22. 
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as the god of Buddhists.” We also see a parallel development of beliefs 
about bodhisattvas and Krsna.' The progressive deification of the Bud- 
dha, on the other hand, was accompanied by the rise of Buddhist cri- 
ticism of the very notion of creator-God. The criticism of creator-God 
apparently gained importance in the 2™ century CE. It had two aspects: 
mere rejection of the existence of any creator-God and rejection of the 
possibility of a god being the exclusive cause of the world. For 
example, the Mahāvibhāsā (2™ c. CE?)? states that considering crea- 
tor-God, etc., which are not causes, to in fact be causes is a wrong 
view.” Harivarman's Satyasiddhisastra (253 CE?) lists the belief that 
a God is the cause of the world among the beliefs of heretics.” Ašva- 
ghosa (1°1-2"4 c.), in his Buddhacarita, states that if a God (isvara) were 
the creator, human effort would be purposeless.”* Chapter 18 of the 
text, extant in a Chinese version (4" c.),”’ contains a long list of criti- 
cisms. If a creator-God were the cause, the world would be unchanging, 
no one would doubt his existence, he would not be resented by those 


2 See, for example, the installation ritual in the Brhatsamhitā (60.19) that is 


also meant for the icon of Buddha. 


?! The sports of the bodhisattvas in the Vimalakīrtinirdešasūtra (250 CE?), 
Saddharmapundarikasütra (beginning of our era?) and Sūtrālamkāra (1st 
c. CE) are comparable to those of Krsna in the Harivamša (39 or 
4" c, CE?). The apparent moral laxism of bodhisattvas and Krsna coexists 
with their detachment; the term upaya in both contexts refers to their extra- 
ordinary action to save human beings or help humanity to reach higher 
aims, etc. See Couture 1991: 53—57; Magnin 1998: 39-42; Colas 1998: 
161-162. 


7? EIP 7: 511. For the dates of authors mentioned in this contribution, see 


EIP, Bibliography. 
5 EIP 7: 517. 
24 Also known as Tattvasiddhi. EIP 8: 255. 


2.37, p. 306, in the Sanskrit text reconstructed from the Chinese translation. 


26 Buddhacarita 9.63. 


77 See Willemen (2009: xvi-xvii) for the date of the Chinese version and the 


question of its fidelity to the original. References to chapter 18 in the pre- 
sent contribution are to his translation. 
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who face suffering; he would not be “Sovereign” if he were to produce 
ceaselessly with toil or be obliged by an intention; and it would be a 
childish action if he produced without an intention; creating suffering 
or happiness under the sway of love and hate, he would not be “Sover- 
eign”, etc.”* The other aspect of Buddhist criticism was that a creator- 
God could not be the only cause of the universe. For example, the Aksa- 
rašataka, attributed to Aryadeva (fl. 180 CE?), states that “God”, along 
with mind, space and time are “relative causes” and being “subjected to 
existence", they are non-eternal.” 


Buddhist criticism of the notion of creator-God from the 4* 
to the 6" century 


Buddhist criticism of the notion of creator-God grew in the 4" and 5% 
centuries. However, the attacks of Buddhist scholars were not uniform; 
some were mild, some more structured and direct. According to Bud- 
dhaghosa's Visuddhimagga (5" c.), for example, to believe that this 
world is caused by a creator-God (issara), primordial matter (padhāna), 
time (kala), nature (sabhäva) and so on, is to consider as a reason that 
which is not.*? Buddhaghosa also states that the conditioned production 
(paticcasamuppāda) is caused by ignorance, etc., and not by a creator- 
God. Ignorance again is the source of the belief that the self, atoms, a 
creator-God, etc. are the cause of a body that arises with a new birth.?! 


23 Buddhacarita 18.21-32. Johnston (1936b: 53-54), on the basis of the 
Chinese and Tibetan translations, translates isvara by “a Creator", which 
seems to refer to the paradigmatic notion of creator-God (see his fn. 1, 
p. 53). According to Willemen's translation from Chinese (2009: 131), this 
passage deals with “the god Isvara”, that is, a specific god. 


2 Translated from a Chinese version by Gokhale 1930: 7. Aryadava is attri- 


buted with another text refuting I$vara, the Skhalitapramathanayuktihetu- 
siddhi (Qvarnstróm 1989: 63, fn. 15). 


30 Visuddhimagga 16, p. 511. See Sveräsvataropanisad 1.2, which states that 


neither time, nature, fate, chance, elements, a womb, a person nor a combi- 
nation of these can be the cause. 


3 Visuddhimagga 17, pp. 528 and 544. 
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The creator-God, etc. does not exist? apart from name and form (nāma- 
rapa). He who searches for spiritual liberation should consider that all 
formations (sarikhara) are “alien, empty, vain, void, ownerless, with no 
Overlord (issara), with none to wield power over them, and so on.” 
Here Buddhaghosa does not directly criticize the notion of creator-God, 
be it a non-sectarian God or other. 

The criticism of some other authors was more direct, even though 
the topic was not central to their works. A passage of the Yogācārabhū- 
mi” attributed to Asanga (4'"-5" c.)?> refutes the existence of a God (is- 
vara) as creator of the universe, arguing that such a God cannot be a 
part of the universe that he himself had created; he would be bound by 
a purpose or, if the creation were accidental, he would not be the crea- 
tor of the universe. Again, God and universe would be a tautology if 
God alone were the creator, and he would cease to be the creator if he 
depended on something other than himself for creation, etc. 

In the Abhidharmakosa, Vasubandhu (said to be Asanga’s younger 
brother) rejects the thesis that a God (isvara), etc. could be a unique 
cause of the universe;*” moreover, it would presuppose the existence of 
an eternal self.’ A discussion between the Buddhist and a theistic (or 
deistic?) opponent in the Abhidharmakosabhäsya” (whose attribution 
to Vasubandhu is debated) is important in the history of Buddhist at- 
tacks against the notion of creator-God, for it synthetizes the arguments 
on this topic: if the cause of the universe were unique, all things would 


32 Thid.19, p. 598. 
5 Tbid. 21, p. 652 (Bhikkhu Nanamoli's translation, p. 680). 
* Bahubhümikavastu, chapters 3-5 [Savitarkādibhūmi], pp. 144—145. 


55 For the problems related to this attribution, see Schmithausen 1987: 183— 


193. 
?6 Analysis and translation of this passage in Chemparathy 1969: 86—89, 94— 


96. 
3 Abhidharmakoša 2.64. 
38 [bid. 5.8. 


59 In the commentary on 2.64, pp. 279-281. 
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emerge simultaneously, but it is seen that things arise in succession; if 
succession in creation were due to the succession in the wishes of the 
unique God, then plurality of wishes would presuppose plurality of 
causes, and if wishes were simultaneous, the cause (God) would be 
unique (which would bring one back to the starting point of this reaso- 
ning). Other arguments are: that if a God created for his own pleasure, 
he would not be sovereign (īsvara) with regard to his pleasure and other 
entities, for he would depend on means like creation; that this creation 
for pleasure would imply cruelty because it also includes hells where 
creatures suffer; that the presence of auxiliary causes, if any, is a mere 
matter of belief; that their existence would mean that such a God is not 
the unique cause of the universe; etc. Some of these objections, such as 
the cruelty of a God who creates suffering and the contradiction bet- 
ween his alleged eternity and the temporariness of his creation, often 
recurred in the following centuries.^? 

It is difficult to decide whether the term isvara in this context refers 
to the notion of a supreme creator-God above other gods or to a quint- 
essential concept applicable to all creator-gods. Does Hiun-tsang in the 
7 century interpret this passage of the Bhdsya as a rejection of both 
deistic and theistic creators?! In commenting on this passage in the 9% 
century, Yašomitra (fl. 850) seems to interpret the term isvara as a 
quintessential concept which could apply to creator-gods such as Maha- 
deva or Vasudeva. It is not certain as to whether or not these later inter- 
pretations reflect the meaning of isvara as intended by the Abhidharma- 
kosa passage and its Bhasya. 

If the hypothetical date (4^ c.) of the Abhidharmakošabhāsya is con- 
firmed and if its criticism targeted a metaphysical deistic notion of a 
creator-God above sectarian gods, it proves that this notion was a 
known speculative position by that time. But the question would be, 
who were the followers of this position? Naiyayikas do not seem to 


4 See also Hayes 1988: 10-18. 


^! Unfortunately, La Vallée Poussin's translation does not help to make this 


point clear: *Que les chose soient produites par une cause unique, par Dieu, 
Mahadeva ou Vasudeva, c'est inadmissible pour plusieurs raisons" (trans- 
lation by La Vallée Poussin, p. 311). 
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have adopted it before the 6™ century although the notion of creator- 
God is referred to in the Nyayasütras (1*—3' c.).” 

That the Buddhist attack against the creator-God hypothesis gathe- 
red importance at the beginning of the 5" century is proved by works 
like the Isvarakartrtvaniräkrtih visnor ekakartrtvanirakarana.? In spite 
of its title,“ this short tract (tentatively dated around 400)? does not re- 
fute either Visnu's creatorship or that of any other religious god.“ The 
notion of Īšvara as creator-God (kartr) is disproved pointing out contra- 
dictions. For example, such a divine person can create neither an al- 
ready known entity (like man, for instance) nor an unknown entity (for 
instance, oil extracted from sand or wool growing on tortoise); both the 
hypotheses of the creation or non-creation of that creator lead to contra- 
diction. 

Similar criticisms continued in the 6" century with Bhavya, who, in 
his Madhyamakahrdaya, refuted the notion of creator-God (isvara) 
identified with such gods as Visnu. A passage of chapter 3 (verses 215- 
224) refutes the notion of creator-God and concludes that time, purusa, 
matter (pradhäna), atoms or Visnu cannot be the cause of this world. 
The Vedanta position criticized in chapter 8 (Vedantatattvaviniscaya) 


? Colas 2011: 47-48. 


4 Edition and translation in Stcherbatsky 1975 (1969): 1-11. Analysis and 
translation in Chemparathy 1969: 89—94, 97—99. Stcherbatsky translates īs- 
vara as “God”. Chemparathy's summary tends to render isvara as “the IS- 
vara" while his translation of the text uses “Isvara” without article, that is, 
as à proper name. 


^ This is the title as it appears in the colophon (Stcherbatsky 1975: 11). 
Chemparathy 1969 (see fn. 23, p. 89) retains the title Visnor ekakartrtva- 
nirākaraņa; La Vallée Poussin and von Glasenapp refer to the same text 
under the name of Īsvarakartrtvanirākrtih. 


^ Perhaps erroneously attributed to Nagarjuna, it could have been authored 


by one of his disciples (EJP 9: 100), or by a Nagarjuna who lived in the 7" 
century (see the discussion in Chemparathy 1969: 90—92). 


4 The term īsvara having a generic meaning, the text could lend itself to de- 


bates against any sectarian opponent, including Vaisnavas as suggested by 
the title. 
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appears to be based on the Sveräsvatara-Upanisad and the Gaudapādī- 
yakarika.” According to Bhavya, the Vedantins call the supreme crea- 
tor-God by different names: purusa, ātman, Īšvara, Mahešvara.* 
Though he is one, he exists in all embodied beings. All-pervasive and 
eternal, he is the agent (kartr) and enjoyer (bhoktr) of the universe, 
without being defiled by it. Bhavya naturally refutes the existence of 
any self, as well as the all-pervasiveness, eternality, agenthood and en- 
joyerhood attributed to that self. 

Chapter 9 criticizes the Hindu mythological gods Brahman, Siva and 
Visnu, pointing out their immoral behaviour and incompetence to 
create the universe (verse 59). The double form of Visnu, higher and in- 
carnated, is rejected with the argument that incarnations would make 
him impermanent. Bhavya also criticizes the existence of a creator-God 
in addition to karman; the production of variegated effects by a unique 
god; the contradiction between the admission of a creator-God as a 
subtle partless entity and its omnipresence in the gross and manifold 
world; the notion of creation by God for his own pleasure (because de- 
pendence on his own self or on another entity for pleasure would jeo- 
pardize his status of being almighty); etc., and he mocks the cruelty of 
such a God (identified as Rudra) that delights in the creation of hell and 
the sufferings of human beings. 

Sectarian theism is used as an argument to refute the notion of 
creator-God in a text dated back to the 6" century, the Abhidharmadipa. 
It is argued, for example, that the universe has no creator because the 
different sects reject others’ Gods as creators of the universe: Bhagava- 
tas censure Siva while Saivas censure Visņu.” 


The Naiyäyika-Buddhist debate: Vaisesika and Naiyāyika deism 


The question of the existence of a creator-God does not appear, or is at 
best secondary, in the early speculations of the schools of Nyaya and 


^ Qvarnström 1989: 22, fn. 7. 
48 Qvarnström 1989: 62, fn. 13; 110. 
^ EIP 9: 551-552. 
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Vaisesika. As regards gods in general, the early authors of these schools 
accepted them as a category of living beings. The Vaisesikasütras (pro- 
bably 1* c.), as well as the early Vaisesika author Candramati (probably 
5" c.) do not refer to God. The notion of God appears but secondarily 
and casually in the Vyāyasūtras (17—3" c.). Three sūtras (4.1.19-21) ex- 
amine the thesis that God (zsvara) is the cause of the universe. But it is 
not presented as being the thesis of the author of the Nyayasütras. Vät- 
syäyana’s Bhāsya (perhaps 5" c.), the first extant commentary on the 
Nyāyasūtras, seems to accept this as the Nyaya thesis, though not expli- 
citly.” 

The situation evolved in the 6" century with Prašastapāda and Ud- 
dyotakara, who were probably contemporaries of Bhavya. They clearly 
support the notion of a creator-God in their commentaries on the Vaise- 
sika- and Nyāyasūtras, without identifying this creator-God with any 
religious creator-God. According to Prašastapāda, God (Mahešvara) pe- 
riodically dissolves the universe to give rest to souls, and re-creates it to 
allow souls to exhaust their karman through experience in the created 
world.?! However, his function in the creation and destruction of the 
universe is limited. Firstly, because he operates according to the time 
cycles of destruction and creation, as well as the karmans of the indi- 
vidual souls. Secondly, because he entrusts the task of creating the ma- 
terial universe to a secondary god, Brahmán.? Thus his incorporality is 
not compromised. According to Uddyotakara, the activity of creation is 
God's very nature, but he cannot incessantly create the universe be- 
cause he has to take into account aspects like the maturation of karman, 
etc. Uddyotakara rejects the notion of a god who creates out of fantasy 
or free will.” 


50 Colas 2011: 47-48. 


5! Some authors identify Mahešvara in this context as being Siva: see Stein- 


kellner 2006: 20. 
52 Colas 2011: 48. 
53 Ibid. 
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The situation takes a different turn in the 11™ century with Udaya- 
na’s Nyäyakusumänjali. Udayana was a devout worshipper of Siva,™ as 
the introductory and concluding verses of several chapters in his Nya- 
yakusumänjali and Laksaņāvali show. But his personal belief and devo- 
tion do not interfere with his philosophical stand. The main aim of the 
Nyāyakusumāfjali is to establish the existence of the creator-God (isva- 
ra) and his qualities through reasoning. Since that has already been ac- 
complished by his predecessors, we may suppose that Udayana's re- 
doubled attempt to establish deism was perhaps due to an external fac- 
tor, ideological or religious. 

It seems that the Nyāya-Vaišesika authors from the 6" century to 
11™ century were keen that their deism should not be confused with or- 
dinary theism or a mere belief in any god. In PraSastapada’s thesis, 
Brahmán is delegated to create, but the being who is responsible is the 
non-sectarian I$vara. A significant aspect in this connection is the refu- 
sal of the Naiyayikas to attribute a body to the creator-God. This refusal 
is understandable because they defined body as the receptacle of plea- 
sure and pain, caused by the karman of the soul. It is unacceptable to 
the Naiyayikas that a creator-God experience pain or be subject to the 
law of karman.” The absence of a body also distinguishes the creator- 
God from the Puranic or what we may call “religious” type of god, for 
example, an avatāra.” 

But why did the Nyāya and the Vaisesika schools introduce the no- 
tion of creator-God into their systems? Since the admission of a su- 
preme deity sustained only by faith and religion was not acceptable to 
them, they had to defend the notion of creator-God only through rea- 
soning. In this process they constantly faced criticisms connected with 
this notion, such as the creation of the universe by a creator-God with- 


5 Chemparathy 1972: 32. 


55 Colas 2011: 50-52. However Udayana admits that the creator-God can take 
a body of manifestation (nirmanakaya) in certain occasions, for instance, 
for teaching or emitting the Veda, an idea that is also found in his prede- 
cessor Jayanta Bhatta (Chemparathy 1972: 153; Colas 2004: 160). 


56 Colas 2011: 50. 
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out his possessing a body.*” Was the notion of creator-God introduced 
and demonstrated through reasoning in response to socio-religious 
compulsion? The importance given to deism in the Nyayakusumänjali 
seems to point to this. It answers the criticisms of that epoch that rites 
are motivated by the quest for social prestige, that they are deceitful and 
are means to self-interest and influence. The Nyayakusumänjali sup- 
ports sacrifices and religious foundations (istāpūrta). It also legitimates 
icon consecration, but on different lines from those of priestly circles.”* 


Buddhist scholastic anti-deism from the 7 century 


The Nyāya-Vaišesika effort to build a deism by presenting a philoso- 
phical creator-God different from the common religious gods, in turn 
influenced the attitude of Buddhist scholastic authors, who strengthened 
their arguments against the metaphysical creator-God. A milestone in 
the history of Buddhist anti-deism are several verses of the Dharmakir- 
ti’s Pramāņavārttika (600—660).”? Bhavya’s lengthy attacks on the be- 
lief in creator-gods were often sarcastic and were not developed on log- 
ical grounds. Dharmakirti’s refutation of creator-God in the Pramāņa- 
siddhi chapter is short but well-argumented.9? The aim of this chapter is 
to demonstrate that Buddha is the authority (pramäna) for those who 
strive for spiritual liberation. In this context, Dharmakirti rejects the au- 
thority of God, Isvara. His criticism concerns the contradiction between 
the ephemeral character of the effects and the alleged permanent charac- 
ter of divine cause. These verses also challenge the causality attributed to 
God's invisible power.°! However, Dharmakirti neither explicitly records 
nor criticizes several features of PraSastapada’s and Uddyotakara’s con- 


5 Chemparathy 1972: 140-148, 152-154. 
58 Colas 2004: 160-164. 

9 Hayes 1988: 5. 

60 See Jackson 1999: 477. 


9! For a detailed analysis and study of this passage, see Jackson 1986: 323— 


335; Jackson 1999; Steinkellner 2006: 27-30. 
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ceptions which could have been easy targets for Buddhist criticism. For 
as we saw above, according to Prašastapāda and Uddyotakara, God’s 
sovereignty is constrained by various factors such as compliance with cy- 
cles of creation and dissolution, assistance by gods like Brahman and de- 
pendence on karmic maturation of human souls. 

According to modern research Dharmakirti inaugurated a Buddhist 
scholastic tradition of systematically and logically refuting the deistic 
notion of creator-God. His effective criticism helped to a certain ex- 
tent to give shape, by reaction, to the definition of and arguments for 
the creator-God by the Naiyayikas. Dharmakirti's anti-deistic argu- 
ments were followed and developed in the 8" century by Šāntaraksita in 
his Tattvasangraha and in the commentary on it by Kamalašīla. The 
non-existence of a creator-God, alongside the non-existence of a per- 
manent soul, is one of the corollaries of the Buddhist theory of pratitya- 
samutpāda.** In this context, the Tattvasangraha refutes others’ meta- 
physical explanations of the universe, deistic as well as theistic. The re- 
futation includes theories of prakrti, creator-God (who is the instrumen- 
tal but not the material cause of the universe as in Naiyāyika theory), 
the pair God-Prakrti (a thesis attributable to the deistic Samkhya) and 
the sabdabrahman (of Bhartrhari’s followers). Santaraksita’s refutation 
of purusa, who is both instrumental and material cause of the univer- 
se, ends with the statement that other creator-gods like Visnu, Brahman, 
etc. stand refuted by the same arguments: if this purusa creates promp- 
ted by another being or under the impulse of the invisible factor (adrs- 
ta), then he is not independent; if he creates out of compassion, it would 
mean that suffering beings existed before his creation and it is also not 
reasonable for them to suffer after his creation; if he creates out of sport 
(krīdā), he is dependent on pre-existent means of sport; if he creates au- 
tomatically without any specific intention, he cannot be considered in- 
telligent. It should be noted that Santaraksita distinguishes between the 


62 See Jackson 1999: 486. 
65 Tattvasangraha 1-6. 


64 For this notion, see, for instance, Stcherbatsky 1923: 28-31; Williams 
1974; Shulman 2008: 315—317 (bibliography). 


$5 Tattvasangraha 6, 153-170. 
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creator-God of the Naiyayikas and a creator-God called purusa that 
could be understood as the paradigm for all other creator-gods. The 
Buddhist criticism of the notion of I$vara creator of the universe contin- 
ued up to the 11" century in the works of authors such as $ankaranan- 
dana* (10%-11® c.) and Jñānaśrīmitra (11^ c.).°” 


Nyäya’s reaction to anti-deistic Buddhist attacks 
around the 11 century 


The Naiyāyikas of the 11" century, more concerned with the attacks 
from Mīmāmsā,* do not seem to have paid much attention to the Bud- 
dhist criticisms of deistic conceptions. Udayana and Yamuna, both of 
the 11® century, attest to this fact. In his Atmatattvaviveka, which deals 
with the notion of individual soul, Udayana refutes Buddhist argu- 
ments, including those of Jáana$rimitra, against the existence of ātman. 
But in his Nyayakusumänjali, which is intended to prove the existence 
of creator-God, he rarely mentions the Buddhist point of view. It should 
also be noted that he does not refer to Jfanasrimitra’s objection to the 
uniqueness of Isvara. Yamuna, the Vaisnava logician, in his Īsvara- 
siddhi reports the Mimamsaka rejection of the notion of creator-God, 
but not that of the Buddhists. Thus while Buddhist scholars were 
eager to demolish the Naiyayika concept of creator-God in the 11" 


66 Cf. Krasser 2002. 


67 See his Īsvaravāda. 


68 In Jayanta Bhatta’s defence of deism (9" c.), which answers criticism from 


Mīmāmsakas, Buddhist criticism of deism is not the principal target: see 
Nyayamafijari, pp. 175-188. For the slow response of Nyāya-Vaišesika to 
Dharmakirti’s critique, see Jackson 1986: 335, 337. 


© Chemparathy 1972: 179. 


7 One may say that their view is discussed in a missing part of this work re- 


puted to be incomplete, but the beginning of the Isvarasiddhi only men- 
tions the Mimamsaka as the opponent to be rejected and not the Buddhist, 
whereas Yamuna announces his aim of refuting Buddhism at the very be- 
ginning of his Atmasiddhi and deals with it in several parts of that work. 
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century, it remains to be proved that the Naiyayikas of the same period 
cared about the Buddhist opinion on isvara, even though they were en- 
gaged in refuting the Buddhist view of individual soul. 


Brahman and Iévara 


Brahman (= the neutral Brahman in the following lines), said to be the 
ultimate reality and the origin of the universe in the Upanisads, is 
a central concept in all Vedantic schools. It has been interpreted differ- 
ently, sometimes unconnected with any deism and theism, sometimes 
connected with a deistic view and sometimes with a theistic one. 

According to Bhartrhari (5" c.), who is the heir of two traditions, 
grammar and Upanisads, Brahman is the central metaphysical notion. It 
is eternal, the essential reality Speech, the indestructible Phonem that 
transforms into the universe of objects. Even though Brahman is the 
origin of the manifested universe," it is not a personal god or creator- 
God; the manifestation of the world is nothing but the unfolding of 
Brahman's own nature. 

The perspective of Sankara (8" c.) on the other hand, meets two 
concerns: to preserve the metaphysical principle Brahman detached 
from all religion and to justify a deistic principle that legitimates all 
rites and religious conceptions. As is well known, Sankara distinguishes 
between three levels of existence. The pāramārthika level is that of 
the “absolutely real", that of Brahman, the supreme and non-dual self. 
The vyāvahārika level is the practical or “practically existent" level, in 
which Brahmanical values and enjoined socio-religious practices of 
everyday life have validity. The third level, that of error and dreams 
(prātibhāsika), only has reality as long as it lasts. Sankara considers 
Brahman as the only metaphysical reality. It is both the material and the 
efficient cause of all existence." But cause and effect are in reality not 


7! Vākyapadīya 1.1-4. 


7? Brahmasütrabhäsya® 1.4.23. 
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different because, from the transcendental point of view, effect is an il- 
lusionary superimposition upon the cause.” 

Thus, Sankara has no need for a creator-God from the highest meta- 
physical point of view, but still accepts it at the practical level. He iden- 
tifies the creator-God I$vara with Brahman possessing attributes (sagu- 
na), citing the Upanisadic passages that speak of Brahman having attri- 
butes (saguna-sruti) in support of his notion of I$vara. Iévara is both the 
material and efficient cause of the universe.” He creates the world as a 
pastime (līlā) but can be charged with neither partiality nor cruelty, for 
he takes into account factors like karman. Being their cause,” I$vara is 
distinct from, and above ordinary gods. He is not considered as quintes- 
sential of the sectarian creator-gods, such as Visnu, nor is he identified 
with Vedic gods. Further, I$vara cannot have a body, for that would im- 
ply his transmigration. The notion of Isvara, the creator-God, helps 
Sankara explain the appearance of the world while at the same time 
preserving the unity and absoluteness of the non-dual Brahman. Since 
Sankara relied on the authority of the Upanisads and because, according 
to him, a creator-God pertains to the level of relative reality, unlike the 
Naiyayikas he has no need for logical proofs to demonstrate the 
existence and activities of Īsvara. 

We may consider the bheda-abheda philosophy of Bhaskara (bet- 
ween 8" and 11" c.) as a transitional doctrine between Sanka- 
ra’s monism and Ramanuja’s theism. Here the term transitional is not 
taken in a historical sense, for upholders of bheda-abheda preceded 
Sankara.” According to Bhäskara, Brahman is both: the material and 
efficient cause of the universe which is real, neither a lower reality nor 


75 [bid. 2.1.14-15. 
74 Ibid. 2.2.37. 
75 [bid. 2.1.34. 


76 Tbid. 2.2.40. When Sankara defends the concept that gods possess a body 
(vigraha) (1.3.26—33), he refers not to Isvara the creator-God, but to the 
Vedic gods (Colas 2004: 156—157). 


7^ See, for instance, Ingalls 1954: 294. For an introduction to Bhaskara's phi- 


losophy, see Ingalls 1967 and Rüping 1977. 
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illusory. Bhāskara names Brahman *Īsvara” and “Supreme self” (para- 
mātman).'5 It is both cause and effect,” because it transforms itself into 
the universe. It possesses two powers (Sakti): the power of being enjoy- 
ed (bhogya), which transforms into insentient entities like space, and 
the power of being the enjoyer (bhoktr), which exists as the individual 
soul (jīva). Just as the sun, having sent its rays retracts them, the supre- 
me God (paramesvara) deploys his capacity of infinite variety and re- 
tracts it.? Bhāskara accepts the view of the Päficarätra according to 
which the god Vasudeva is the material and efficient cause of the uni- 
verse because it has scriptural sanction, but he rejects its thesis that in- 
dividual souls originate from the paramátman.*! 

At the beginning of the 12" century, Rāmānuja went one step fur- 
ther, from deism to theism. In his Srībhāsya on Brahmasūtra, he identi- 
fies Brahman with I$vara who is Visnu, also named Vasudeva and Nā- 
ràyana.? Rāmānuja believes, like Sankara, that Brahman can be proved 
to exist only through Scriptural authority, not by the other means of 
knowledge like perception or inference, which are inadequate in this 
matter. 

Brahman-Visnu is the instrumental and material cause of the world; 
he is both cause and effect; he manifests the world to enable individual 
souls to experience their merits and demerits.** He has conscious beings 
and non-conscious things as his body? but this does not affect his im- 
mutability.8° Rämänuja’s definition of the body as a substance that is 


78 Bhaskara's Brahmasūtrabhāsya* 1.3.30, p. 65. 

7 Ibid. 1.1.4, p. 19. 

80 Ibid. 1.4.25, p. 85; 2.1.27. 

8! Ibid. 2.2.41. 

& Sribhasya 1.1.1, p. 223[a]; 224[a]; p. 49[b]; also p. 43[b]. 


85 Ibid. 1.1.3, p. 119[b]-120[b]; 123[b], 127[b]. Rāmānuja uses preferably the 
term šāstra, which includes not only Veda, but also other texts like Maha- 
bharata and several Puranas. 


84 Ibid. 1.1.1, pp. 77[b] and 37[b]. 
55 Ibid. 1.1.1, p. 76[b]. See also 1.1.1, p. 131[b]. 
36 [bid. 1.1.1, p. 77[b]. 
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completely and always capable of being controlled and supported by a 
sentient soul?" wards off the objections that could arise with respect to 
God, namely the dependence of the body on karman, the presence in it 
of pleasure and suffering, etc. It is wide enough to include the posses- 
sion of bodies by Visnu during his incarnations and to conceive the uni- 
verse of conscious and unconscious entities as his body. It is applicable 
to all sentient beings: other gods, human beings, ghosts, animals, etc. 
Thus the Nyāya-Vaišesika criticism of the possession of a body by the 
creator-God does not apply to Rämänuja’s conception of the body;** 
Visnu is different from ordinary gods even though they constitute his 
body along with other individual selves.*” His nature is pure knowledge 
and he is not subject to karman, unlike the selves of gods, men, etc., 
whose embodiment is caused by karman.? Gods other than Visnu are 
subject to transmigration like all embodied beings, demons, ghosts, 
men, animals and immovable things.?! 

Unlike Yamuna, his predecessor, Rāmānuja did not rely merely on 
logical reasoning but built a new Vedantic doctrine, centred on Brah- 
man-Visnu. He had to confine his discourse in the Srībhāsya to the top- 
ics and the nature of the text on which he was commenting. But his 
commentary on sütras 2.2.39-42, which Sankara and Bhāskara under- 
stood to refer to Paficaratra, gave him the opportunity to legitimate this 
Vaisnava sect. He states that Narayana, who is Brahman, is the author 
of the Paficaratra scriptures and that this system is incomparable, for it 
teaches the nature and mode of worshipping Narayana.” 


87 [bid. 2.1.9, p. 222. For a discussion on the bodies and manifestations of 


Brahman-Visnu according to Ramanuja, see Colas, 2020. 
88 See also Srībhāsya 1.1.3, pp. 131-132, and 2.2.36-37. 
89 Ibid. 1.1.1, p. 69[b]; see also pp. 48[b], 49[b]. 
% [bid. 1.1.1, p. 45[b]. 
?! Ibid. 1.1.4, p. 163[b]. 
?? Ibid. 2.2.42, p. 329[b]. 
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Conclusion 


From the 5" to the 11" century, Bhartrhari, various Nyaya-Vaisesika 
authors, Šankara and Bhāskara all built doctrines that did not have sec- 
tarian theistic affiliation. Their concept of a supreme being was estab- 
lished on structured reasoning, not religious faith, although Bhartrhari, 
Sankara and Bhāskara valued scriptural authority over logical reason- 
ing. It is probable that the antagonistic forces of Buddhism and of Mī- 
mamsa indirectly helped them to strengthen their argumentation to a 
certain extent, and up to a certain period. 

Early Buddhism was not much concerned with theism or deism and 
refrained from speculating about notions such as creator-God. Buddhist 
criticisms of theism is seen to have emerged in the beginning of our era 
and gathered strength from the 4" to the 6" century, paradoxically at 
the time when Buddha came to be viewed as a god (though not as a 
creator-God). Buddhism criticized the generic notion of I$vara creator- 
God, on the one hand, and creator-gods like Visnu and Siva, on the 
other. There is no definite proof that the early upholders of the notion 
of creator-God, which Buddhism criticized, were Naiyayikas. 

The progressive development of deism in Nyaya and Vaišesika from 
the 6* century onwards forced Buddhism to concentrate its attacks on 
the metaphysical notion of I$vara creator-God. Buddhist criticism con- 
tinued up to the 11" century, but by then Nyāya-Vaišesika was more 
preoccupied with the attacks from the Mimamsakas in this regard than 
it was with those of the Buddhists. Nyaya-Vaisesika speculation about 
creator-God culminated in Udayana's deism advocated in his Nyayaku- 
sumänjali. 

Brahman was the cardinal notion in the works of Bhartrhari and 
Sankara. Bhartrhari did not make room for the notion of ĪSvara in his 
system, while Sankara confined Īsvara to the limited field of empirical 
reality, clearly distinguishing him from other ordinary gods. He thus 
preserved a deism that could match that of the Nyäya-Vaisesika, al- 
though their definition of I$vara is not the same. Bhāskara did not make 
any distinction between the notions of Brahman and lévara. His doctri- 
ne was historically followed by what may be described as the transfor- 
mation of deism into theism: Ramanuja identified both I$vara and Brah- 
man as Visnu. 
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While Vedantic theistic philosophy gained ground after Ramanuja 
with Madhva, Vallabha, Srikantha (fl. 1400?) and others, a deistic 
thought without specific religious affiliation persisted in various forms. 
Udayana had consolidated deism as a distinctive feature of his school; 
later Naiyayikas perpetuated deism without developing it further. Bud- 
dhist anti-deism disappeared with Buddhism in most parts of India. 
Post-Sankarian non-dualism sometimes was influenced by devotional 
theism as was the case with Madhusūdana Sarasvati, but mostly held 
deism and theism at bay, relegating them to the empirical level only. 
Mimamsa maintained its rejection of all notion of creator-God. The 
Sāmkhyasūtras (perhaps 15" c.) were not just indifferent to the notion 
of a supreme God, they even rejected it. The ancient non-Vedantic 
Vaisnava and Saiva theologies like Paficaratra, Vaikhānasa, Saivasid- 
dhanta, etc., also developed speculative, sometimes elaborate systems. 
But they were absent from supra-sectarian debates, the reasons for 
which can only be conjectural: possibly the vedicity of some of these 
theologies was an issue, or perhaps the sectarian metaphysical dogmas 
of some were not acceptable to all, and so on. Perhaps the purpose of 
these theologies was not to enter the field of formal scholastic debates, 
but rather to guide their respective religious communities and to assert 
their place among Hindu theisms. 
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Erin McCann 


Agency, surrender, and community 


Pillai Lokacarya’s indwelling Lord 


The works of Pillai Lokacarya (13'"-14" century) are an invaluable 
resource for understanding the development of the Srivaisnava tradi- 
tion in the post-Ramanuja period. He was the author of eighteen phi- 
losophical treatises (rahasya), collectively known as the Astadasara- 
hasyankal, which, along with Manavalamamuni’s commentary, are an 
early formulation of Tenkalai theology. From about the mid-13™ cen- 
tury, two distinct schools of thought are identifiable within the Srivais- 
nava tradition, i.e., the “Käfici” and *Šrīrangam” schools, precursors 
to the Vatakalai and Tenkalai branches of the tradition, respectively.’ 
One of the key differences emerging from these two schools is the 
status and definition of the correct means (upäya) to attaining the 
Lord. 

Though Pillai Lokäcärya, the foremost representative of the Sriran- 
gam school, does not understand himself to be the founder of a new 
branch of the Srivaisnava tradition, he does articulate a position on the 
question of updya that, though not completely absent from the works 
of Ramanuja, is an important factor in the bifurcation of the tradition’s 
soteriological paradigm. 

Rämänuja and, to a certain extent, the Kafici school emphasize the 
necessity of self-effort through the meditative and ritual practices of 
bhaktiyoga. 

Pillai Lokacarya, on the other hand, argues strongly against the ul- 
timate efficacy of self-effort on the part of the devotee. For him, the 
only upāya is God Himself and the only mode appropriate to the de- 
votee is the recognition of his utter dependence on God for all things, 
including, and most importantly, salvation. Pillai Lokacarya’s position 


1 Mumme 1988: 1-27. 
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on the question of the correct means for attaining salvation is a clear 
articulation of the shift in emphasis that we find in the works of the 
post-Ramanuja Acaryas away from the Supreme Lord (paratva) fa- 
voured by Ramanuja toward a God who is first and foremost acces- 
sible (saulabhya) to all of His devotees. 

For Pillai Lokācārya, the Srivaisnava community of believers is it- 
self a manifestation of God’s accessibility. Indeed, the primary con- 
cern of his theology is more about the creation and maintenance of 
correct relationships between members of the Srivaisnava community, 
including God, than it is about defining His essential nature. In fact, I 
think that for Pillai Lokacarya it is in the “between” that we find the 
true nature of God. 


According to him, the whole essence of Vaisnava philosophy is to con- 
duct oneself as a bhāgavata (devotee) and to respect other bhägavatas.? 


God in His transcendent aspect (paratva) 


Of the three primary texts I have consulted, Srivacanabhüsanam, Mu- 
muksuppati and Tattvatraya, the only descriptions of the essential na- 
ture of God in His transcendent aspect (paratva) reminiscent of the 
tone used by Rāmānuja are found in the Tattvatraya in the third chap- 
ter dedicated to an exposition on the nature of God, called the Īsvara- 
tattva. The opening sūtra of this chapter, Tattvatraya 74, is a summary 
of God’s auspicious qualities, as follows: 


The essential nature of God is that He is opposed to all kinds of evil. He 
is infinite and self-luminous. He is full of the auspicious qualities of 
knowledge, power, etc. He is the cause of creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the world; according to the Gita He is resorted to by the 
four kinds of people; those who are miserable, those who are curious to 
know, those who desire wealth, and those who are wise.? 


2 Venkatachari 1978: 37. 
3 Awasthi/Datta 1973: 46. 
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Though Pillai Lokacarya’s references to the paratva form of the Lord 
are sparse, here we find that he is largely in agreement with Rāmānuja. 
As, for example, in Rämänuja’s definition of “Supreme brahman” 
from the Gītābhāsya 18.73: 


[...] “Supreme brahman”, who is the great ocean of all auspicious qual- 
ities such as knowledge, strength, sovereignty, valour, power and glory, 
each of limitless excellence and natural (to Him), whose essential nature 
consists solely of auspiciousness, who is opposed to all that is evil without 
exception, and to whom the rise, protection and dissolution of the entire 


universe are sport [...].* 


There are three important points in common here: that God is opposed 
to all evil, that He is the cause of the creation, maintenance, and dis- 
solution of the entire world, and that He is endowed with all “the 
auspicious qualities”. The auspicious qualities both authors refer to are 
what in Paficaratric doctrine are called the sadgunas, or “six qualities”. 
Traditionally given as knowledge (jūāna), power (Sakti), sovereignty 
(aisvarya), strength (bala), valour (virya), and glory (tejas), they are 
understood to be, along with Laksmī, the first emanation from the eter- 
nal and unchangeable Lord. Though Pillai Lokacarya does not empha- 
size this aspect of the Lord, nor make many references to the sadgunas 
outside of this chapter of the Tattvatraya, it is clear that his under- 
standing of the Lord’s transcendent form is in line with Ramanuja and 
his predecessors. 


Paratva in the world 


The four sūtras that immediately follow Pillai Lokacarya’s opening 
statement in Tattvatraya 74 (above) serve as brief explanations for 
each of the qualities mentioned. With the exception of sūtra 76 each 
of these are only about two lines long and rather general in nature. 
There is, however, one additional point made by Pillai Lokacarya here. 
That is, “He is infinite and self-luminous”. Tattvatraya 76, which ex- 


^ Sampatkumaran 1969: 532. 
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plains the infinite self-illuminating nature of the Lord, gives us a closer 
look at Pillai Lokacarya's priorities in discussing His essential nature: 


“God is endless (infinite)" means that God is eternal. His immanent pres- 
ence is in both the conscious and the unconscious (or in the sentient and 
the non-sentient). A doubt arises from the fact of the immanence of God 
that if He is immanent in everything, then, He must be equally present in 
the evil things also and thus may be Himself partly evil. But this doubt is 
not correct; for as the soul in the body has no relation to childhood, youth 
and old age (these states belong to the body only.). Therefore, the imper- 
fections of the sentient and the non-sentient things do not affect Him.? 


Though, to be sure, this may be a point of importance in the works of 
Ramanuja as well, the attention Pillai Lokacarya gives to it in this con- 
text is telling. Not only does he feel the need to explain with greater 
detail the quality of anantatva (limitlessness or infiniteness), it is also 
the only point for which he sees the need to define and defend against 
possible objection. I think that he is attempting here to introduce into 
this discussion of the qualities of the Lord the connection between the 
Lord in His transcendent form and the mundane world as its antaryā- 
min, or "Inner Controller". This suggests to me that, for him, God's 
transcendent quality of limitlessness is directly relevant to His imma- 
nent role as the Inner Controller of all sentient and non-sentient matter. 

Indeed, much of Pillai Lokacarya's work tends to treat the paratva 
aspects of God's essential nature as if they are in service of, or imma- 
nently applicable to His devotees. Even in this chapter dedicated to 
expressing the essential nature of /svara his descriptions thereof are 
quickly followed by explanations of the ways in which such divine 
qualities are manifested for the aid of sentient beings (cetana). For 
example, sūtras 79 and 80 of the Tattvatraya: 


Of the numerous above-mentioned qualities, the subjects of His affection 
are His devotees and the subjects of His might are His opponents. The af- 
fection and might, etc. are due to his qualities of knowledge and power, 
lordship, tejas, etc. and all are His subjects. Of the endless qualities of God, 
knowledge is for the ignorant, power for the weak, forgiveness for those 


5 Awasthi/Datta 1973: Tattvatraya, 47. 
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who have sinned, compassion for those who are in misery, affection for 
those who have shortcomings, superior conduct for the inferior ones, 
straightforwardness for the crooked ones, friendliness for those who are 
hard-hearted, softness for those who are afraid of separation (from Him) 
and easy accessibility for those who yearn to see Him, etc.° 


Rāmānuja too follows up his statement of God’s supremacy at Gītā- 
bhāsya 18.73, as given above, with a statement on the nature of the 
relationship between God and His devotee. The imperative for him, 
however, is not how or why God manifests for us, but rather how we 
may cultivate devotion for Him. 


[...] and the knowledge that You are Vasudeva, the Supreme Person, He 
who is to be known from the Vedanta, and who can be attained only by 
the worship of the Supreme Person which has taken the form of devotion, 
which can be brought into being by restraint of the senses and control of 
the mind, the giving up of forbidden actions and the performance of 
occasional and obligatory rituals having the sole objective of the satisfac- 
tion of the Supreme Person, which is to be intensified day by day and 
which rests on the discriminatory knowledge of the higher and lower 
principles as being really of this kind and on its practical application—(all 
this) has been gained.’ 


The difference between these two statements on the relationship of 
God to His devotees is only more pointed for the near identity of their 
preceding statements on the essential nature (svarūpa) of God. Pillai 
Lokacarya’s interpretation of the Lord’s status as antaryāmin is what 
makes this difference possible. In his Mumuksuppati, sutras 100-101, 
Pillai Lokäcärya concludes that the Lord’s supremacy (paratva) and 
accessibility (saulabhya), or “status as the Inner Controller (antarya- 
min), means (upāya), and goal (upeya)”* results from His being the 


6 Ibid., 48-49. 
7 Sampatkumaran, Gītābhāsya 532. 


8 Mumme 1987: 85-86. 
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support and/or locus of the entire collection of naras (interpreted here 
as referring only to sentient beings).? 


Accessibility (saulabhya) of the Lord as arcāvatāra 


Though Ramanuja, of course, also understands the Lord as the Inner 
Controller of all sentient beings, he sees that for the purpose of expia- 
ting one’s sins, a means, an upāya, is necessary to find favour with the 
Lord. For Pillai Lokacarya, on the other hand, there can be no means 
but the Lord. Because He is the Inner Controller, because all things— 
sentient and non-sentient—are Him, are His body, the only means to 
attaining salvation is admitting to one’s absolute dependence upon 
Him. Thus, out of compassion the Lord condescends to make Himself 
accessible to His devotees—makes it possible for them to realize their 
love for Him, to find their way to accepting and trusting in Him. The 
Lord makes himself accessible to His devotees in a number of ways, 
as antaryamin, as the avataras (Rama, Krsna, etc.), and most impor- 
tantly in the form of arcāvatāra. At the end of a series of passages in 
the Tattvatraya describing the five forms of God as enumerated by 
Paficaratra, he defines arcavatara as follows: 


The arcāvatāra (God in the form of idols, etc.) is the fifth and the last 
form of God. He accepts this form under the control of His devotees. The 
devotees uphold that God resides in the material of their choice, like gold, 
silver, jewels, etc. and in whatever they imagine He resides in. God re- 
sides at Ayodhya, Mathura, etc. without reference to time and rules as an 
object of worship. He overlooks the shortcomings of His devotees, and 


Manavalamamuni comments here that whether we read Naräyana as a 
bahuvrīhī or a tatpurusa compound determines the meaning respectively 
as either 1) [His] status as the Inner Controller (antaryami)—that is, as the 
Controller situated in the inner soul of all sentient and insentient beings, 
as stated in the Antaryami Brahmana, or 2) [His] status as the means 
(upāya) and goal (upeya), which is shown in the instrumental and passive 
formation of the word ayana—whose root is either i-, “to go,” or ay-, “to 
go". (Mumme 1987: 86) 
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He is under the control of His devotees for bathing, eating, sleeping, etc. 
He abides in the idols, in the temples and in the homes, etc.!° 


There are two important qualities of the arcāvatāra that highlight the 
accessibility of this form. The first, discussed here, is the radical re- 
versal of roles inherent to the arcāvatāra. Being present for the devo- 
tee in idol form allows one to care for the Lord, to cultivate the feelings 
of a mother for her child (vatsālya), to feel the attachment to a depen- 
dent that mirrors the Lord’s own feelings for His devotees. The second 
and related point is discussed in the Mumuksuppati. Emphasizing the 
importance of being able to see the arcāvatāra, Pillai Lokacarya 
writes that it is this form that is “the farthest extent of the [Lord’s] 
accessibility”, that 


this, unlike his supreme (para) and evolutionary (vyūha) forms, or his in- 
carnations (vibhava), is visible to the eye.!! 


Indeed, 


His very posture—the divine weapons clutched in his holy hands, his hand 
held in a gesture saying not to fear, his head crowned, his face, his smile, 
his holy feet pressed into the lotus seat—is our refuge.!” 


The Lord both accommodates Himself to the desires of His devotees 
and conceals His supremacy in such image forms, allowing His dev- 
otees to approach Him for refuge without fear. In his Arthapaficaka, 
Pillai Lokacarya further marvels at the mystery of the Lord's appear- 
ance in the image saying, 
[... He is] all-knowing, but seeming as if not-knowing; all-powerful, but 
seeming as if powerless; all-sufficient, but seeming as if needy;—thus 
seeming to exchange places, the worshipped with the worshipper, and 
choosing to be ocularly manifest to him in temples and homes, in short, 
at all places and at all times desired.!* 


10 Awashti/Datta, Tattvatraya (sūtra 112), 68. 

11 Mumme, Mumuksuppati (sūtras 139-140), 122. 
2 Ibid. (sūtra 140), 123. 

5 Govindacarya/Grierson 1910: 565—607. 
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The paradox of the Lord’s presence as arcāvatāra can only be ex- 
plained, according to Pillai Lokacarya, by the depth and breadth of the 
Lord’s compassion. Because He is perfect, full of all the auspicious 
qualities (kalyanagunas), we cannot understand this incarnation (or 
any incarnation, for that matter) as arising due to karman.'* Thus, it 
must be His love of and desire for communion with His devotees that 
provides the impetus for His radical condescension. As such, the dev- 
otee can be assured that even in the presence of the Supreme Lord, the 
Lord of karman, he will find refuge: 


The quality of arcāvatāra isvara is that He is the master and His devotees 
are His dependents and servants. He reverses the relationship or He be- 
comes their innocent and powerless servant. He has unbound compassion 
and feels overpowered and bestows on His devotees whatever they desire, 
thus, graciously satisfying all their desires. ^ 


In the Srivacanabhüsanam the only descriptors of the Lord we find 
are of His image forms. These sütras, however, are more about iden- 
tifying the devotee's proper object than they are about expressing the 
greatness of the Lord. Pillai Lokacarya does insist, though, that the 
fullness of qualities inherent to the proper object of devotion are in- 
deed present in the arcavatara.'® Moreover, he invokes the Alvars as 
proof, or pramāna, for this claim by stating in sūtra 38, 


14 Awasthi/Datta, Tattvatraya (sūtra 108), 66. “The reason for the previ- 
ously mentioned different incarnations of God is His will and not the Kar- 
ma etc. And, the objective of these incarnations is to protect the good (and 
to destroy the wicked, and the establishment of righteousness).” 


15 Tbid., Tattvatraya (sūtra 114), 69. 

Pillai Lokācārya, Srivacanabhüsanam, sūtra 37: visayaniyamam āvatu 
gunapürtiyullavitame visayam äkai, pürttiyullatum | arccavatarattile. 
Please note that all translations from the Srivacanabhüsanam are mine, 
based on my forthcoming edition and translation of the text. 
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The Alvars, in many places, performed prapatti to the arcāvatāra espe- 

cially.!” 
The Lord is so powerful as an arcāvatāra, in fact, that even for those 
who cannot be corrected by sästra, those concentrated on other ob- 
jects, and those who are disinclined toward the Lord, seeing the image 
of the Lord will convert their aversion to taste (ruci).'* Though Pillai 
Lokäcärya in the Srivacanabhüsanam is clearly extolling the benefits 
of seeing the Lord, he equally recognizes that there is an inherent dan- 
ger in the beauty of the Lord’s image form. It is not only possible but 
entirely likely that a man may become so engrossed in the pleasure of 
seeing His beauty in this form that he will assume the pleasure to be 
his own, that he will become attached to the pleasure of seeing rather 
than to the Lord. Thus, Pillai Lokacarya reminds his readers that, 


It is not from seeing [His] qualities that one engages with the Lord; it is 
due to the essential nature (of the soul).'? 


Thus, the only thing one can do is surrender to Him—and even this, 
for Pillai Lokācārya, cannot be called an upaya. It is merely a mental 
acknowledgment of one’s essential nature as being utterly dependent 
upon the Lord. This acknowledgement is called prapatti, it is a state 
of surrender that is reflective of the soul’s true nature—merely an 
acknowledgement of one’s pre-existent, if unacknowledged, state of 
being. 


Ibid., sūtra 38: ālvārkal palavitankalilum prapatti pannirrum arccāvatā- 
ratile. The final —ē of arccavataratill-e, as an emphatic particle, can be 


O cc 


translated here as either “alone”, “only”, or “especially”. 


Ibid., sūtra 43: itutan Sastrankalal tiruttav onnäte visayantarankalile 
manti vimukhar-āyp porum cetanarku vaimukhyattai marri ruciyai vilaik- 
kak katavat-āy ruci pirantāl upāyam-āy updyaparigraham panninäl 
bhogyamum-āy irukkum. The word ruci could also be interpreted here as 
"hunger", implying a predilection toward the object. 


Ibid., sūtras 108—109: bhagavad visayattil ilikiratum gunan kantu anru; 
svarūpaprāptam enru. 
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Salvation through grace or good deeds? 


In a long passage that attempts to explain the mind of God in relation 
to His devotees, Pillai Lokacarya tells us that like the gold-merchant 
who tests gold against a touchstone accumulating the tiny fragments 
left over, the Lord takes all the purposeful, incidental and inevitable 
moments in the series of births of His devotees and multiplies them by 
ten. Thus, imagining His devotee is worthy of grace thinking, 


[...] you spoke of my town, you said my name, you saw my devotees, you 


removed their thirst, you gave them shelter [...].2% 


The granting of His grace seems random, as if totally undeserved. 
And, indeed, because of His perfection, to be touched by His glance is 
always more than the devotee, who is full to the brim with the faults 
of humanity, deserves. Moreover, it is only the good works that are 
done without a claim to agency that are worthy of the Lord’s attention. 


Therefore, having clung to the unknown good deeds alone the Lord casts 
the gracious favour of His glance.?! 


The Lord’s grace is not something to be won through adherence to 
asramadharma, through the performance of daily and occasional 
ritual action, or even through the meditative techniques of bhaktiyoga. 
In fact, Pillai Lokacarya is absolutely clear that for prapatti any inten- 
tional action in seeking the Lord’s favour is to be considered a fault. 


For other upāyas, refraining from action (nivrtti) is a fault; for this one, 


action (pravrtti) is a fault.” 


Maņavāļamāmuni clarifies the issue even further: 


2 Ibid., sūtra 384: [...] enn uraic connāy en pēraic connāy enn atiyārai nok- 


kināy avarkal vitayait tīrattāy avarkaluk kotunka nilalaik kotuttāy [...]. 


?! [bid., sūtra 389: ākaiyāl ajūātam-āna nanmaikalaiyé parrācākak kontu 


katāksiy ānirkum. 


? Mumme, Mumuksuppati (sūtra 232), 170. This comes very close to Rā- 


manuja's stance on the importance of fulfilling one's obligations accor- 
ding to ašramadharma and bhaktiyoga without attachment. It is important 
to note, however, that for Pillai Lokacarya the unconsidered good deeds 
referred to here are not restricted to those prescribed by sastra. 
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Upayas other than this one—the accomplished upāya (siddhopāya)—are 
fulfilled by the cetana’s activity (pravrtti); thus, it is a fault if the cetana 
refrains from making his own efforts (svayatnanivrtti). This upāya, how- 
ever, is intolerant of association with other aids. Therefore, with it the 


only fault would be the cetana's activity.” 


Indeed, sūtras 390—391 of the Srivacanabhüsanam state clearly that 
there is literally nothing to be done, that all things come from the Lord 
alone. 


Even these [unknown good deeds] were produced for him [i.e., the ceta- 
na], just as He [the Lord] first produced him [i.e., the cetana]. If this is 
examined, it will become [clear] that it is not necessary for him [i.e., the 


cetana] to do even one thing for himself.” 


It is only in recognizing one’s utter helplessness that one affirms his 
relationship with God and his total dependence upon Him. 


The cetana’s essential nature (svarūpa) 


The essential nature of sentient beings is, perhaps, the topic upon 
which there is the most agreement between Pillai Lokacarya and Ra- 
manuja. Like Pillai Lokacarya, 
According to Ramanuja, the human’s sole delight is to be found in the 
Lord, and in his/her own subservience to and dependence on him.” 


Both agree that devotion to the Lord, dependence upon Him, and de- 
lighting in subservience to Him are preliminary to the granting of 
God’s grace and that salvation is a gift that only the Lord may grant. 
They do not, however, agree on the means to attaining this state of 
devotion, nor on the nature of salvation. For Ramanuja, acquiring the 


25 Ibid. (sūtra 232), Manavala’s commentary, 170—171. Siddhopāya here 
should be understood to be a direct reference to the Lord. 

^ Pillai Lokācārya, Srivacanabhüsanam, sūtras 390-391: ivaiy un kūta vi- 

laiyum patiyirē ivan tannai mutalile srstittatu. atu tannai nirūpittāl ivan 

tanakku onrufi ceyya ventäta patiy-ay irukkum. 


25 Nayar 1988: 111-132. 
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gift of salvation requires effort on the part of the devotee. He makes 
this clear in the passage from Gītābhāsya 18.73 (quoted above) where 
he states that devotion must be cultivated through 


restraint of the senses and control of the mind, the giving up of forbidden 
action and performance of occasional and obligatory rituals ....” 


Rāmānuja thus affirms the necessity of Vedic study and adherence to 
the injunctions of āšramadharma. For him this is the only sure way to 
clear the karman that prevents one from embarking on the path of 
bhaktiyoga, and the only sure way to develop the love for the Lord that 
leads to salvation. 

Pillai Lokacarya, on the other hand, seeing that the preliminary of 
love for the Lord is always already fulfilled simply by the fact of exis- 
tence proclaims that man cannot and in fact should not presume to be 
capable of contributing anything toward the attainment of his salva- 
tion. The initial impulse to reach for the Lord, seemingly based in ap- 
prehending His divine qualities, is, in fact, based in an innate over- 
powering love for Him that occurs because of the soul’s original rela- 
tionship to Him. 


The basis for it (striving after the Lord) is love. 

The basis for that [love] is the relationship [with the Lord]. 
That [relationship] indeed is unconditioned; 

It is that which arises from existence.” 


Srivacanabhüsanam 127—129 make the futility of self-effort on the 
part of the devotee (the prapanna) abundantly clear: 


Like a cowry to a jewel, like a lemon to a kingdom, [the means] is not 
equal to the fruit. Since he [the prapanna] is poor, there is not even one 
thing to give to Him [the Lord]. Giving that which is His, even if giving 


?$ Sampatkumaran, Gītābhāsya 532. 


27 Pillai Lokäcärya, Srivacanabhüsanam, sūtras 115—117: atarku ati pirā- 


vanyam. atarku ati campantam. atutàn olapātikam anru; cattāpiray uk- 
tam. 
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in the proper manner and place, is not the means; and if [one] is to give in 
the improper manner it will be exposed as theft.”* 


In other words, everything that one could possibly give to the Lord 
was already His. For one to think that their offering to the Lord is 
worthy of Him is folly, and, worse, to think that the offering does not 
already belong to the Lord, to presume ownership over that offering, 
is a sin. Along these lines and following from Ramanuja's formulation 
of the sšarīri-sarīra (soul-to-body) relationship of the Lord to material 
existence, Piļļai Lokacarya describes the nature of the human soul in 
the Tattvatraya as follows: 


Subservient to God” means that it has nothing of its own; just as sandal 
(wood), flower, betel, etc. exist for the use of others, similarly, soul is all 
devotion to God with no interest of its own. The relation is not like ours 
with house, land, son, wife, etc. that they can exist independently. Just as 
body cannot exist separately from the soul, similarly, the soul (cit) cannot 
exist separately from God. (Because soul is the body of God).” 


As is evident here, for Pillai Lokacarya the soul’s essential nature is 
one of absolute dependence upon the Lord. Both independence and 
dependence upon another God are understood to be external to the true 
nature of the soul. They are harmful modes of being that are acquired 
through association with the material world, from the “name that 
comes with village, family, etc.” 

Independence and subservience to another are introduced from the 
outside. Independence opposes subservience; subservience to another 
opposes subservience to Him. If the bondage caused by pride (aham- 


2 Ibid., sūtras 127—129: ratnattukkup palakarai poleyum rājyattukku elum 


iccam palam poleyum phalattukku sadršam anru. tan daridran ākaiyāle 
tanakkuk kotukku alāvatu onrum illai. avan tanttaik kotukkum itattilé ata- 
ivilē kotukkil anupāyamām; ataivu ketak kotukkil kalavu velip patum. 

2 Awasthi/Datta, Tattvatraya (sūtra 23), 20. 

30 Pillai Lokäcärya, Srivacanabhüsana, sūtra 79: grämakulädikaläl varum 

per anartthahetu. 
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kāra) is removed, the unperishing name for the soul is *servant”.*! 


Carman defines Rämänuja’s understanding of this relation as follows: 


Since this rule is that exercised by the self within its body, God in this 
aspect of His relation to finite beings may be called the antaryāmī, the 


“Controller within” or the “Inner Ruler".?? 


Fundamentally, Pillai Lokacarya is in agreement with Ramanuja on 
the nature of God’s relationship to the soul. What is distinct about his 
understanding is the degree of agency he attributes to the individual 
soul. Pillai Lokacarya, preserving the singular and absolute autonomy 
of God, insists that the human soul is wholly incapable of independent 
action and any claim to it is not only prideful, it is an obstacle to acting 
in accordance with God’s will. Ramanuja, preserving the sense of God 
as ultimately judicious, as the Lord of karman, on the other hand, in- 
sists on the importance of an individual’s volitional effort. 


Upāya: bhakti and prapatti as the means of salvation 


The distinction between the approaches of Rāmānuja and Pillai Loka- 
carya to the question of the correct path to salvation and, by extension, 
their respective understandings of God’s role in the process is most 
clearly seen in their interpretations of Bhagavadgītā 18:66 (the Cara- 
masloka). The verse runs as follows: 


Abandoning all duties, sarvadharmān parityajya 
adopt me as thy sole refuge; mam ekam Saranam vraja 
from all sins I thee aham tvā sarvapāpebhyo 
shall rescue: be not grieved! moksayisyami mā šucah.>* 


Like Pillai Lokācārya, Rāmānuja takes sarva dharmān (“all duties”) 
to mean karman, jñāna, and bhakti yoga. That is, all the paths previ- 


5! Ibid., sūtras 76—78: svatantryamum anyašēsatvamum vanteri. Sesatvavi- 


rodhi svatantryam; tacchesatvavirodhi taditarasesatvam. ahamkāram— 
ākirav ārppaittu utaittal ātmāvukku aliyāta peratiyan enrire. 


32 Carman 1974: 136. 
33 Ibid., 215. 
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ously taught by Krsna to Arjuna in the course of the Bhagavadgita. 
The difference between their interpretations rests primarily on one 
word, parityajya. Literally read, parityajya means “having aban- 
doned.” As a gerund, it functions as a non-finite verbal form signifying 
an action done before the action of the finite verb, in this case vraja— 
an imperative second person singular verb from the root vraj indica- 
ting a command to approach, or proceed toward. Pillai Lokacarya in- 
terprets this literally, as in Mumuksuppati 202, 


The gerund form (Iyap) states that we have to first completely relinquish 
other means and then surrender, as in the statement, “Having bathed, one 
should take food.”* 


He goes even further in Mumuksuppati 203 by interpreting this gerund 
form as imparting an explicitly negative connotation to sarvadhar- 
man, “It says that these are not only non-upāyas, but impediments.”* 
Manavalamamuni, Pillai Lokacarya’s chief commentator, explains 


this statement as follows: 
...if there remains even the slightest involvement in these other upāyas, 
they will not only fail to be effective means (upaya) to the goal, they will 


actually turn out to be obstructions to the ultimate attainment.? 


Rāmānuja, on the other hand, understands that, 


These disciplines are not to be abandoned but to be performed as a wor- 
ship pleasing to God and entirely in the spirit of love, in a manner accor- 
dant with the devotee’s own position in society and spiritual qualifica- 
tions.?? 
For Rāmānuja, the gerund (“having abandoned”) refers to one's at- 
tachment to the outcome, the fruit (phala), of jūāna, karman, and 
bhakti. Where Ramanuja takes these dharmas, so long as they are done 
without attachment to their outcomes, as necessary upāyas to attaining 


Mumme, Mumuksuppati (sūtra 202), 158. 
35 Ibid. (sūtra 203), 159. 
Ibid. (sūtra 203), Manavalamamuni’s commentary, 159. 


57 Carman 1974: 215. 
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the Lord, Pillai Lokacarya sees them as further obstructions to the ab- 
solute surrender that is the only true path to the Lord. 

In an alternative interpretation of the Caramasloka, Ramanuja un- 
derstands taking refuge in the Lord as a means of expiating sin so that 
one may properly perform bhaktiyoga: 


Since there is an infinite weight of such sins, since the ceremonies de- 
signed to remove them are also countless and difficult to perform, and 
since life is short, the Lord counsels Arjuna not to practise such expiatory 
rites but instead to take refuge in Him, and He will remove the sins that 


prevent Arjuna from undertaking bhaktiyoga.** 


This particular interpretation does seem to provide the scope for un- 
derstanding prapatti as a means to salvation. Indeed, Vedanta Desika 
(13*—14* c, CE), the foremost representative of the Käfici/Vatakalai 
branch of the tradition, comments that Ramanuja's discussion here is 
suggestive of a later elaboration of the doctrine of prapatti. Namely, 
that both prapatti and bhaktiyoga are upaya—bhaktiyoga is for those 
who are qualified (twice-born), while prapatti is for everyone else. 

There is a hint, Desika says, contained in the second interpretation, 
for it shows that just as a man may give up expiatory ceremonies and 
surrender to the Lord in order to be able to begin bhaktiyoga, so one 
who considers that he cannot perform bhaktiyoga at all may give up 
bhakti-, jífíana- and karmayoga and may surrender to attain Him di- 
rectly; that is, to secure moksa.” Pillai Lokācārya too allows a place 
for the practice of bhaktiyoga according to one's station in life. 


As previously stated, service of the Lord will be known by the sastra; 
service of the Acarya will be known by the sastra and by the word of the 
Acarya. Service itself is of two kinds. That is to say, doing what is desired 
and abstaining from what is not desired. That which is desired and that 
which is not desired depends upon varnasrama and the essential nature of 
the soul. ^? 


55 Ibid., pp. 215-216. 


9 Ibid., p. 216. 
^ Pillai Lokācārya, Srivacanabhüsanam, sütras 279—282: kil conna bhaga- 


vat kainkaryam arivatu sästramukhattäle, ācārya kainkaryam arivatu 
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Though he retains a place for service of the Lord according to sastra^! 
and varnasramadharma in his soteriological paradigm, they are sub- 
ordinate to prapatti. He is absolutely clear that the only reason for ac- 
ting in accordance with these principles is that it is pleasing to the 
Lord—in no circumstance should practising the discipline of bhaktiyo- 
ga be understood as contributing anything toward one's salvation. 
Moreover, with the understanding that prapatti is the only mode ap- 
propriate to the essential nature of the human soul, Pillai Lokacarya 
states, 


There is no restriction of place, time, manner, worthiness or fruit for pra- 


patti. The only restriction is of the object [of surrender].*? 


Because Pillai Lokacarya understands that the proper upaya is the 
Lord Himself, the only obligation for prapatti is that one surrenders to 
the appropriate object—the Lord. The prescriptions of sastra on ritual 
action, time, manner, etc., ultimately have no power over the Lord, 
who is the Siddhopaya (perfected means). Bhaktiyoga, which is sub- 
ject to the prescriptions of šāstra and varnasramadharma, is depen- 
dent on the actions of sentient beings that are afflicted by karman. 
Thus, it is an insufficient means to attaining salvation. 

Though God is the perfect and only means to this goal, Pillai Lo- 
kacarya sees that man is incapable of realizing his utter dependence 
upon the Lord without aid. Man's dual nature, his ontological relation- 
ship to the Lord alongside his basic inclination toward the world of 
sense objects, necessitates mediation in order to realize his true iden- 
tity. 


šāstramukattālum ācārya vacanattālum. kainkaryantān irantu. atāvatu 
istam ceykaiyum anistam tavirukaiyum. istanistankal varnasramankalai- 
yum ātmasvarūpattaiyum avalambittu irukkum. 


^! [think it is safe to assume that bhaktiyoga falls into this category. 


42 Pillai Lokācārya, Srivacanabhüsanam, sütras 24-25: prapattikku desani- 


yamamum kala niyamamum prakaraniyamamum adhikariniyamamum 
phalaniyamum illai. visayaniyamamey ullävatu. 
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To bring about this awareness and to reconcile the salvific dialectic of 
grace versus co-operation, the role of the Ācārya or guru is brought in and 
insisted upon.? 


Even a man absolutely devoted to the image of the Lord requires the 
intercession of an Ācārya. His reliance on the image, understood by 
Pillai Lokacarya to be an object of enjoyment, is not itself the problem 
as it is motivated by attachment to the Lord. However, it is an attach- 
ment that nurtures self-interest (for example, gaining the pleasure of 
seeing the Lord’s form) and promotes man’s inability to relinquish all 
selfish motives.“ But, what is impossible to abandon becomes pos- 
sible with the aid of an Acarya. And, in truth, for Pillai Lokacarya, 
coming to the realization of dependence upon the Lord by way of as- 
sociation with an Ācārya is preferred. Accordingly, Pillai Lokacarya 
writes, 

That which is common to both bondage and release is the relationship to 

the Lord; the cause for release is the relationship to the Ācārya.* 
And, in fact, correcting man’s relationship to God by grace is a last 
resort, 

When the cetana is not returned [to its proper state] by instruction, then 

there is rectification by grace.** 
However, Pillai Lokacarya, in a number of statements, makes it clear 
that already before the Ācārya can be engaged there are certain intrin- 
sic qualities of the soul that must be made manifest. Sūtras 96 and 97 
of the Srīvacanabhūsaņam, for example: 

Tranquillity and self-restraint are the most important among the qualities 

of the soul. If these two [qualities] exist, the Ācārya enters the hand, the 


43 Amaladass 1990: xvi. 


Pillai Lokācārya, Srivacanabhüsanam, sūtra 276: visayadosattāle varum 
avaiy ellam dustyajamay irey iruppatu. 


Ibid., sūtra 436: īsvara sambandham bandhamoksankal irantukkum po- 
tuv-āy irukkum; ācārya sambandham moksattukke hetuv-āy irukkum. 


Ibid., sūtra 14: upadešattāl milapotu cetananaiy aruläle tiruttum; īšvara- 
naty alakale tiruttum.: 
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Acarya being in hand, the divine mantra enters the hand, the divine man- 
tra being in hand, God enters the hand, God being in hand, [one] subse- 
quently [attains] the great city of Vaikuņtha.*” 


The transformative power of community 


What makes the soul ready for the Acarya? Ready for the essential 
teachings that will lead him to the Lord? I think that Pillai Lokacarya 
answers this question via his discussion of devotees of low birth: 


The defect coming from low birth will perish because of the relationship 
with those who are different (i.e., the bhāgavatas).* 


That is to say, the defect is annulled because of association with other 
devotees, not the Acarya, not God—other devotees. And, in a passage 
explaining why anyone may suffer the consequences of disrespecting 
a devotee of the Lord he states: 


Even though without knowledge and practice for the blessing [of the 
Lord], the relationship to [the bhagavatas] prepares [one] as if there were 
knowledge and practice; [thus] disrespectful conduct toward [bhāga- 
vatas] is sufficient for destruction.” 


Just having contact with this community is taken as sufficient prepa- 
ration for understanding their beliefs and code of conduct. A relation- 
ship with the bhāgavatas is not only educational, it is transformative. 
Pillai Lokacarya's emphasis on the role of the Ācārya as intercessor 


^! Ibid., sūtras 96-97: ätmagunankalil pradhānam samamum damamum. 


ivaiy irantum untāņāl ācāryan kaipukurum ācāryan kaipukuntavare tiru- 
mantran kaipukirum: tirumantram kaipukuruntavāre īšvaran kaipuku- 
rum; i$varan kaipukuntavarev "vaikuntamanakar marratu kaiyy atuvey 
enkira patiye prapya bhūmi kaipukurum. 


^5 Ibid., sūtra 221: nikrstajanmattāl vanta dosam camippatu vilaksana sam- 


bandhattālē. 


^ Ibid., sūtra 207: jāānānusthānankaļaiy olintālum perrukku avarkal pak- 


kal sambandhamo yamaikirappoley avaiy uņtānālu milavukku avarkal 
pakkal apacaramé porum. 
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and thus the importance of ācāryābhimāna in attaining salvation, 
along with his focus on the importance of having a relationship with 
this community of believers may seem to contradict his understanding 
of surrender to the Lord alone as the only means to salvation. I would 
suggest, however, that for him the $rivaisnava community itself is the 
worldly manifestation of the Lord’s grace. And as such, the relation- 
ships that Pillai Lokācārya defines and defends (particularly in the Srī- 
vacanabhüsanam) are themselves the means (upāya) and goal (upeya) 
of devotion. He sees God not only as the focus of this community, but 
as its foundation, as the pervading force of its existence. 


Conclusion 


As much as the point of individual agency is the primary difference 
between the soteriological paradigms of Pillai Lokacarya and Rama- 
nuja, I think that the underlying difference on the question of upāya is 
about community. Ramanuja’s focus is on the individual, Pillai Loka- 
cärya’s is on the community of Srivaisnavas as a whole. 

This is as true of their respective audiences as it is of their under- 
standing of God’s essential nature and His role in salvation. That is, in 
Rämänuja’s conception of God as paratva and even as antaryamin he 
sees that God in His infinite and singular perfection maintains a state 
of separation from the individual. Thus, the aspirant must work to 
transform himself into one who is worthy of union with the Lord. The 
weight of karman on the individual soul, however, makes this trans- 
formation near impossible. 


Nevertheless, the soul is responsible for its good or evil actions, for the 
Supreme Self, who is the Inner Controller, causes this action (pravarta- 
yati) by giving His assent or permission (anumati) when He has taken 
note of the soul’s volitional effort (udyogam) >’ 


Thus, it is the individual's effort to make himself worthy rather than 
one's ability to actually complete such a transformation that, for Ra- 
manuja, allows the Lord to remove the karman obstructing his path. 


50 Carman 1974: 138-139. 
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Though there is some indication that Ramanuja thought prapatti may 
partly meet the requirement of volitional effort on the part of the soul, 


there is no evidence that Ramanuja believed that prapatti alone sufficed... 
Nowhere the word has the later sense of “complete” self-surrender of the 
devotee to God who, moved by the devotee’s utter desolation, lifts him to 
beatitude by a mere act of grace.?! 


In fact, even when the grace of the Lord is mentioned by Rāmānuja, 
the self-effort required of the individual in the form of bhaktiyoga is 
also emphasized: 


God's grace may crown the aspirant's efforts, but he first has to deserve it.” 


Pillai Lokacarya, on the other hand, sees that God as antaryamin and 
even as paratva, though infinite and perfect, chooses to be intimately 
connected to His devotees. Even the auspicious qualities (kalyanagu- 
nas) manifested in the Lord's paratva form are revealed, according to 
Pillai Lokacarya, for the benefit of His creatures. The Lord as antar- 
yamin, rather than taking account of the soul’s volitional or intentional 
effort and either rewarding or punishing the soul on this account, takes 
and multiplies only the unintentional actions of the soul. And the ar- 
cavatara, the most accessible form of the Lord, shows the profound 
nature of the Lord's love and compassion for the individual soul 
through His condescension to the radical reversal of roles explicit in 
this form. 

The nature of the individual soul is such that its union with the Lord 
is inherent to its very existence. Knowledge of this fact is obstructed 
only by the perception of autonomy created by pride and involvement 
with the world outside the Srivaisnava fold. As such, it is clear to Pillai 
Lokacarya that any intentional effort to remove one's faults (dosa) on 
the part of the aspirant is an impediment to understanding one's self 
as being utterly dependent upon the Lord, and thus an impediment to 
experiencing the Lord's love. 


5! van Buitenen 1968: 26. 


52 van Buitenen 1968: 28. 
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Goodness sought for its own sake is prohibited just like evil. Just as the 
clothes put on for beauty are an obstruction to embracing. Even a neck- 


lace.*3 


The work of transforming the self is, I think, transferred by Pillai Lo- 
kācārya away from the individual to the community of Srivaisnavas. 
This is possible because of the Lord’s very real presence within each 
and every Srivaisnava and, because of their relationships with each 
other, in the community as a whole. Pillai Lokacarya’s aspirant needs 
first and foremost to be a member of the community in which God has 
manifested Himself. 

Though Pillai Lokacarya proclaims prapatti as the means to salva- 
tion, he equally reminds the aspirant that approaching God without the 
support of a community, particularly without the support of an Acarya 
whom God Himself has brought to him, is fraught with potential dan- 
gers. It is only within a community supported by God that one may 
find his path to true salvation. 


Just like one field standing full of water oozes out to the neighbouring 
field, by relation with these people, for those without these [knowledge, 
devotion and renunciation], distress will be caused to vanish.?4 


Only here can the devotee see his utter dependence upon the Lord. 
Only here can he find the courage to completely surrender. 


53 Pillai Lokācārya, Srivacanabhüsanam, sūtras 164—166: tanakkuttān tē- 
tum nanmai timaiy pāti vilakk-āy irukkum. alakuk kitta cattaiy anaik- 
kaikku virodhiyam appole. hāropi. 


> Pillai Lokācārya, Srivacanabhüsanam, sūtra 264: oru cey nirampa nir 


ninrāl acal ceya pocintu kāttum appoley ivaiy illātārkkum ivarkal ettai 
sambandhattāle urāvutal tīrakkatavatāy irukkum. 
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Marcus Schmiicker 


Venkatanatha on the God Visnu-Narayana 
as the ultimate ground 


Introductory remarks 


The divine concept of Visnu-Narayana as put forward by Venka- 
tanatha (1268—1369) was the result of a complex development 
shaped by discussions and disputes with several other philosophi- 
cal and theological schools. In Venkatanatha’s time, the focus of 
his Vedantic tradition was the belief in a highest personal Being, 
referred to as both Visnu and Narayana.' Conceptually, this belief 
involved the relationship of this highest Being to a world made up 
of manifold individual souls and the material world. 

The Visistädvaita Vedanta theistic tradition was influenced 
from several directions. Important textual influences include the 
Nālāyirat Tivyappirapantam, the “Four Thousand Divine Compo- 
sitions” of the Srivaisnava canon composed by the twelve Ālvārs 
(6"-9" cent.), the Visnupurdna, Paficaratra texts, and above all, 
the Upanisads. The tradition thus had two important strands, one 
in Sanskrit, the other in Tamil, whereby the Tamil strand later in- 
cluded texts in Manipravala, a Tamil-Sanskrit hybrid language. 
Since both strands were important, Venkatanatha not only ex- 
pounded his doctrines in Sanskrit when debating with other 
traditions, he also composed works in Tamil and Manipraväla,’ 
such as the Rahasyatrayasāra (The Essential Nature of the Three 


Because the (later) Višistādvaita tradition employs the names Visnu 
and Narayana for the same God, the double name Visnu-Narayana is 
used here. 


For Venkatanatha’s work in Prakrit, the Acyutasatakam, cf. Hopkins 
2002: 216—231. 
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Secrets’; henceforth RTS), and the Paramatabhanga (The Re- 
futation of Other [Schools’] Doctrines; henceforth PMBh). Both 
texts are mostly written in Tamil and Manipravala, but they also 
contain passages (verses) in Sanskrit. 

In his works, Venkatanatha adopts the basic ontological con- 
cepts of his most important predecessor, Ramanuja (c. 1017— 
1137). However, not only he examines and develops the topics 
discussed by Ramanuja and his predecessors, but he also adds 
many new ones. 

Venkatanatha repeatedly refers to Rāmānuja's central 
teachings. But as will become clear in the course of our contribu- 
tion, while he accepts Rāmānuja s views, he also takes the 
teachings of Ramanuja’s successors into account. He elaborates 
on certain theses and, above all, confronts the doctrines of other 
schools.* As can be seen, he systematically expands on the doctrin 
of Ramanuja, but as we also can demonstrate never deviates in 
Ramanuja's fundamental views. 

The aim of Venkatanatha was not to unify the various tra- 
ditions of his time—the Päficarätra tradition, the tradition of the 
Nālāyirat Tivyappirapantam, or the Vedantic tradition. For him it 
was clear that these traditions were completely different from his 
own in the topics they discussed,’ the style of their compositions, 
and their religious practices. But he does attempt to integrate the 


5 The three secrets referring to the three mantras, i.e., the Tirumantra, 


the Dvayamantra, and the Caramasloka (Bhagavadgita 18.66). 


For example, in his Paramatabhanga (chapter 5—20) Venkatanatha 
rejects 15 doctrines of other Schools such as Lokayata, Madhyamika, 
Yogacara, Sautrantika, Vaibhasika, Advaita, Jaina, Bhaskara, Bhartr- 
hari, Vaisesika, Naiyāyika, Kumārila, Sankhya, Yoga and Pasupata. 


For remarks on this relationship, see Hardy 1983: 301. 


It is clear that the Tivyappirabandham as read by the Višistādvaita is 
understood based on their own philosophical and theological termi- 
nology. This has been mentioned by Hardy, who has examined the 
later philosophical tradition of commentaries on the Tiruvāymoli; see 
Hardy 1983: 244. 
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lines of thought of these different traditions into his own and re- 
late them to one another. He examines the different traditions re- 
garding one God, a God called Visnu in some sources and Nara- 
yana in others.’ In his examinations of earlier traditions and their 
ideas regarding God’s uniqueness, not only is Venkatanatha’s 
theological basis important, but also its conceptual roots. He tries 
to unite different directions of religious traditions under the con- 
cept of one God. In the following an attempt will also be made to 
demonstrate how Venkatanatha’s concept of God is dependent on 
his understanding of central Upanisadic statements. 


Overview 


To begin, a short overview of the main characteristics of Venka- 
tanatha’s concept of God will be presented, followed by a discus- 
sion of the cosmological context of this concept by looking at 
how (only) one central sentence from the Brhadāranyaka Upani- 
sad (BAU 1.4.7) is quoted in different contexts and interpreted by 
both Rāmānuja and Venkatanatha to substantiate various central 
ideas in their works. Especially the concept of manifestation—ex- 
pressed as the transformation of name and form (nāmarūpe) from 
being non-differentiated (avyākrta) to being differentiated (vyākr- 
ta)—is fundamental for Venkatanatha’s cosmological and ontolo- 
gical viewpoint. As will be shown, even though he presents an in- 
dependent line of thought, he remains close to central concepts of 
Ramanuja’s ontology. 

This concept of manifestation is not only helpful for under- 
standing many of the theological and philosophical topics deve- 
loped by Venkatanatha in his various works, but also relevant for 
several of other key concepts he discusses. The concept of mani- 
festation is related to abstract terms such as substance (dravya), 
including its states (avasthā), its properties (dharma) and its mode 


7 Also Venkatanatha uses the terms brahman, Visnu, and Narayana in- 
terchangeably. 
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(prakāra). It also concerns the mode possessor (prakārin), as well 
as the more general qualifier (visesana) and qualificand (visesya) 
and the relationship between these two. 

The ontology developed by Venkatanatha is a decisive factor 
in his view of monotheism. It establishes that God is always con- 
nected to all things, regardless of whether they are present or not. 
In this sense, there is nothing with which God does not stand in 
relation, or by which He cannot be qualified. As the most quali- 
fied entity, everything refers eternally to Him. The condition of 
an all-encompassing Being implies that also non-being (asat- 
tva/abhāva) is not only defined in its difference to being 
(sattva/bhāva) but is grounded by such a Being and can therefore 
defined as “another kind of being” (cf. Venkatanatha’s expression 
of bhāvāntara-abhāva in SAS 726.8f. ad TMK 5.52)? 

The onto-theological conception of God clearly elaborated by 
both Rāmānuja and Venkatanatha is inseparably connected to ac- 
cess to the ultimate ground through language. If conscious and 
material entities are a priori connected with words that signify 
them—whereby the use of conventional language is excluded— 


8 For pointing out a difference in meaning between visesana/visesya 


and prakāra/prakārin, cf. Bartley 2002: 82. 


A point that has already been taken up several times for Venkatana- 
tha’s predecessors in the secondary literature on this subject. See for 
example Ram-Prasad (2013), who analyzes Ramanuja’s commentary 
(in the Gītābhāsya) ad Bhagavadgītā 2.16. Regarding Ramanuja’s 
statement: vināšasvabhāvo hy asattvam; avinasasvabhavas ca sat- 
tvam, Ram-Prasad explains (ibid. 43): “This does not mean that, just 
because the body is perishable, it is non-being. Rather, it just means 
that the perishable, or that which undergoes destruction, is called 
“non-existent”. It is being itself that can be polarized into two orders 
of being, the indestructible, imperishable selves and destructible, pe- 
rishable bodies. There are simply two orders of being under being as 
such." Therefore, in this article I make a distinction here between 
Being that underlies everything and being (sattva) as opposed to non- 
being (asattva). It is essential that there is Being of being (sattva) and 
Being non-being (asattva). 
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then not only can the infinite multiplicity of entities be grounded 
in God, but also the words that denote every entity. If the founda- 
tion of the world is linguistic, then also words with their 
meanings must refer to God. Insofar as this God is the Being 
toward whom everything is linguistically aimed, every word thus 
denotes Him. Discussions emphasizing precisely this aspect re- 
volve around the concept of co-referentiality (sāmānādhikaran- 
ya), a term freguently used by both authors. 

Against the background of the concept of co-referentiality, it 
can be illustrated how both authors attempt to establish their mo- 
notheism of the one God Visnu-Narayana. According to their un- 
derstanding of the relationships in the world, whether between 
material objects or conscious subjects, a single reason for every- 
thing is only possible if all distinctions are based on one Being. 
Only by successfully demonstrating this can one justifiably speak 
of a unity (aikya) of all differentiations with their underlying 
ground. Decisively, it is still possible to have differences between 
conscious subjects, between material objects, and between con- 
scious subjects and material objects. 

In the view of Ramanuja and Venkatanatha, coordinating ob- 
jects or words with their meanings is possible because a third 
grounding aspect defined as a substance (dravya) is necessarily 
involved. Even though it is accepted that this third grounding as- 
pect ultimately serves to establish a metaphysical reason, which 
could neither directly perceived nor inferred, its descriptions by 
our two authors can be interpreted in the way that it has to be pre- 
supposed for every kind of knowledge. Both explain this in many 
examples, but also through their criticism of other schools, of 
which only a few examples will be given here. 

But, before this in addition to the fundamental ontological 
view of both authors, the eternal (nitya) and non-eternal (anitya) 
will of God must also be emphasised, which also comes into play 
as the ultimate ground in relation to the two different substances 
such as primordial matter (prakrti) and eternal manifestation 
(nityavibhiti). 

Finally, Venkatanatha’s criticism of central doctrines of other 
schools is addressed, such as the Nyāya-Vaišesika concept of in- 
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herence (samavaya) and the Sankhya concept of the relation bet- 
ween cause (kdrana) and effect (kārya). The contrasting views of 
these two schools shed another light on Venkatanatha’s theistic 
ontology and his concept of God. 

Before presenting how Venkatanatha’s central ontological 
concepts follow those of Rāmānuja, I will discuss the most impor- 
tant features whereby Venkatanatha characterizes the supremacy 
of his God as ultimate ground. He leaves nothing out that might 
serve to presuppose God as the ultimate basis for everything. 


Key cosmological and ontological concepts and their rele- 
vance for theological issues 


How does God remanifest the world? Probably the most impor- 
tant concept that is relevant for the ontology of the Rāmānuja 
School and its orientation towards God is the Upanisadic concept 
of the “Inner Controller” (antaryāmin) and God’s act of ente- 
ring." Rämänuja'' used the term antaryāmin to explain that when 


10 The concept of entering has a central position, because without such 
an act no remanifestation can take place; cf. Ramanuja's Sribh III 
131,17 ad BS 1.4.15: kāryānupravešanāmarūpavyākaraņaprasiddhes 
ca. “And because it is well known that brahman, which is creator, 
omniscient and supreme, unfolds name and form by entering its ef- 
fects." To describe the process of entering, Ramanuja refers to Taitti- 
riya Upanisad Aranyaka 6.2.3 and Taittiriya Upanisad 3.11.3. An- 
other relevant earlier passage similar to the concept of the Inner 
Controller is Prajapati's entering the nāmārūpe, found in Taittiriya 
Brāhmana 2.2.7.1: prajāpatih praja asrjata. tah srstah samaslisyan. 
tà rūpenānuprāvišat. tasmā ahuh. rūpam vai prajāpatir iti. tà namnā 
'nuprāvišat. tasmād āhuh. nama vai prajäpatir iti. “Prajapati brought 
forth creatures. Those brought forth were conjoined. He entered 
them by means of form. That is why one says: Prajāpati truly is 
form. He entered them by means of name. That is why one says: Pra- 
jāpati truly is name.” 


!! For the reception and development of the concept of antaryāmin (In- 
ner Controller) in the Ramanuja school, see Oberhammer 1998. 
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God initiates a new creation by virtue of His will (icchā), His ef- 
fort (prayatna) and His act of knowledge (jfíana), He remains 
eternally present and effective in every individual soul (cit), but 
also, as we will see, in material mass (acit). 

It is through His body that He manifests everything and is con- 
nected to everything (“conscious and material entities,” cidacid- 
vastu).' In this sense this God is one (eka), meaning that no other 
divine being is equal to Him as this kind of Inner Controller. God 
is always present inwardly. “Inward” does not mean that the indi- 
vidual soul (jīvātman) can recognize God by looking inside, but 
means that He is present in the heart" of each individual soul—a 
central topos that can also be found in earlier texts such as the 
Upanisads'* and the poems of the Ālvārs.” It is due to God's act 
of entering that all terms denoting the soul also denote God. This 
is for example also the case for the self-referring term “I,” by 
which the individual soul refers to his-/herself, but which denotes 
at least the all-enabling ground, i.e., God Himself. Conversely, 
God's outward presence is also connected to everything, meaning 
that for each constitutive material element of the world, God is 
the common basis.'* Nonetheless, when He is present as the Inner 
Controller, either by the self-reference of the somehow limited 


For the history of the concept of body (sarira) in the tradition of Vi- 
šistādvaita Vedanta, the polemical discussion with the tradition of 
Nyāya-Vaišesika, and the difference between the two traditions, cf. 
Colas 2020: 116ff.; cf. also for the same polemical discussion after 
Rāmānuja up to Venkatanatha cf. Oberhammer 1996: 53—98. 


Oberhammer (1998: 67f.) has pointed out for Ramanuja a different 
usage of language: when Ramanuja speaks of God’s presence in the 
heart of the soul he changes from the common Inner Ruler (antaryā- 
min) to the One who is internally present (antarvartin). 


^ Cf. Olivelle 2006: 54. 
5 Cf. Schmücker 2020b: 367—369. 


Common basis refers to the central concept of co-referentiality (sā- 
mānādhikaranya), which is explained below, starting on below p. 
377. 
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individual soul, or His presence in the time and space limited ma- 
terial mass, He Himself is not limited'” by a certain time (kdla), 
certain place (desa), or a particular entity (vastu)."* 

Other characteristic marks (laksana) of God enumerated by 
Venkatanätha in his Nyayasiddhafijana (=NSi) at the beginning of 
the chapter on God (īsvarapariccheda, 271,1ff.) are the following: 
He is the Lord over all (sarvesvaratvam); He is conscious while 
all-pervading (vyapakatve'? sati cetanatvam); He is the Principal 
of everything (sarvasesitvam) and propitiated by all [ritual] ac- 
tions (sarvakarmasamaradhyatvam); He gives the results of every 
[ritual act] (sarvaphalapradatvam); He supports everything (sar- 
vādhāratvam); He is the cause of every effect (sarvakāryotpāda- 
katvam); He has every other substance except His own knowledge 
as His body (svajfianasvetarasamastadravyasariratvam)"; and He 
has [qualities] such as “having the will to be realized by itself" 
(svatas satyasamkalpatvadikam). 

God's possessing a knowledge that qualifies Him, i.e., His 
dharmabhūtajūāna, raises the question of whether this knowledge 
belongs to His body. In Venkatanatha's NSi (cf. NSi 160,1— 
162,5), he adopts and repeats Ramanuja's three definitions of 
God's body but goes beyond Ramanuja and adds a fourth defini- 


17 Cf. Oberhammer 1996 on the development of triparicchedarāhitya in 
the Ramanuja school. 


NSi 271,3-272,1ff.: sarvesvaratvam, vyāpakatve sati cetanatvam, 
sarvašesitvam, sarvakarmasamaradhyatvam, sarvaphalapradatvam, 
sarvādhāratvam, sarvakāryotpādakatvam, svajfianasvetarasamasta- 
dravyasarirakatvam, svatas satyasankalpatvadikafi ca īsvaralaksa- 
ņam. 


9 Cf. van Buitenen (1956: 236) for Ramanuja's use of vyāpaka in a ge- 
neral sense and not in the more technical as "invariably concomi- 
tant". 


? Cf. NSi 166,5 Venkatanatha's definition of a body: īsvaratajjūāna- 
vyatiriktam dravyam sariram. “A body is a substance other than God 
and His knowledge." 
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tion (tatasthalaksana).' In a fifth definition he explains the 
above-mentioned word cetana to emphasize that God is qualified 
by consciousness (caitanya) that does not belong to His body 
(NSi 166,5): “A body is a substance different from God and His 
knowledge" (isvaratajjiänavyatiriktam dravyam šarīram). This 
means that God’s knowledge and His will do not belong to His 
body.” Even if God’s knowledge is not explicitly a topic in this 
contribution, it is nevertheless highlighted in some places that it is 
not only an ontology that is accepted as the ultimate ground, but 
also the divine will. Needless to say, such a divine will must be 
distinct from what it brings about. Hence the body is separated 
from His Gods knowledge, of which the will is a state. What 
other qualifications does Venkatanatha ascribe to God, and how 
close is he to Ramanuja’s views? Rāmānuja identifies God with 
the Vedic Purusa as follows (Sribh I 17,1 ad BS 1.1.1): 


The word brahman signifies the supreme Purusa, who is free of all 

defects in His nature, and who is characterized by the multitude of 

innumerable excellent qualities, and of unsurpassed superiority.” 
Following this example, Venkatanatha refers to the Purusa-hymn 
of the Rgveda (RV 10.90), and names his God as the “Lord of 


2 


NSi 165,1ff.: yasya cetanasya yadavastham aprthaksiddhavisesanam 
dravyam tat tasya Sariram. “For a conscious being, that substance 
found in a certain state, which is an inseparable attribute, is its 
body." 


2 Cf. NSi 160,23: cetanasya caitanyavišistasyety arthah. “The mean- 


ing is: for a conscious being is qualified by consciousness." 


23 Šrībh I 17,1: brahmašabdena ca svabhavato nirastanikhiladoso ’na- 


vadhikatisayasankhyeyakalyanagunaganah purusottamo ’bhidhiyate. 


24 Cf. SAS 346.8-9 ad TMK 3.7, where Venkatanatha explicitly refers 
to the Purusasūkta: sarvakartrtvam purusasiktarthapratyabhijnaya 
siddham. akhilatanutvam ca purusa evedam sarvam itivat tenedam 
pürnam purusena sarvam ity anena vyafijitam. “That [God] is the 
[highest] agent for everything is established by recognizing the 
meaning of the Purusasükta; and that He has everything as His body 
as [it is said in the words], ‘Exclusively the Purusa is this every- 
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the creatures” (prajāpati). This expression is related to God’s 
desire to create living beings. However, the will (icchā) of the 
“Lord of the creatures” not only depends on His desire to create, 
but also on whether what He manifests is already eternally related 
to Him. Acting out of compassion as well as for His own amuse- 
ment (cf. Tattvamuktākalāpa (ZTMK) 3.lb: krīdākāruņyatantrah 
srjati), He initiates a new cycle of world creation for the sake of 
the final redemption of the unreleased souls, distributing their 
karman individually and impartially? (TMK 3.1c: samatayā jiva- 
karmānurūpam). Independent (nirapeksa) and free (svatantra), 
He remanifests everything, i.e., every conscious and material 
being (cidacidvastu). 

His presence as the Inner Controller of and in everything (vis- 
vantaryamin) also has the function of removing the individual 
soul’s fear during the stay in samsdra.” He is characterized by 
the fact that nothing exists in the past, present or future” that has 
not been eternally supported and directed by Him through His 
initiating the creation as the remanifestation of His body (sarira). 


thing,’ is revealed [in the words of Sveräsvatara Upanisad 3.10]: 
“Therefore this [All] is completely filled by Purusa.’” 


25 For the concept of the Lord's “impartiality” (samya), see also AS 


(= Adhikaranasarāvali) verse 237ff. ad BS 2.3.6. Cf. also the ex- 
planation in Mumme 1986: 106: “The Lord does not instigate or 
cause action forcibly, but always through the gunas, in accordance 
with the jiva’s past karma. Vedanta Dešika interprets this as the 
Lord's sāmya or egalitarism, which delivers Him from the possibility 
of cruelty or partiality.” 


? Cf. TMK 2.32b, where it is stated that the knowledge (vidya) of the 
abode (alambana) i.e., the Inner Controller of everything (visvantar- 
yamitattva), destructs the fear of the samsāra (bhavabhayašamanī) 
for the one who desires to be free of rebirth (vītarāgasya). 


” On Venkatanatha’s view of time (kāla), cf. TMK 1.65—70; NSi 
130,10—141,8. See also Schmücker forthcoming?. 
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In Venkatanatha’s description, since God is able to manifest 
everything due to His inconceivable potency? (acintyasakti), He 
is said to have the potency for everything (sarvasakti), i.e., of all 
actions; further, He is omniscient (sarvajia) and omnipresent (vi- 
bhu), encompasses everything (sarvavyāpin),” and is completely 
(pürna) present in everything, including other gods.” He just goes 
so far as to say that names of other gods also refer to one God, 
even for example Siva. Thus, God is said to enter every soul”! and 
remains by this act (indirectly) present in material mass (acit). 
What does this mean? We already mentioned that Venkatanatha 
describes the process of remanifestation as being initiated by 
God's wish/will (sankalpa/icchä); this also implies that God 
manifests Himself due to His own will as the Inner Controller. He 
does not distance Himself from what He has manifested. He is 
considered to be the “form of all” (visvarapah). But how is this 
kind of omnipresence explained, and does He manifest Himself in 
everything directly or indirectly? 

As I will demonstrate, every entity God enters is also an entity 
whose denotation refers directly to God Himself. The following 
passage of the first chapter of his NSi provides a detailed descrip- 
tion of the order of God’s manifestion of everything and His en- 
tering. In this description, Venkatanatha repeatedly refers to de- 
tails for which central sentences are in the background. For 


°8 The compound acintyasakti, God's “inconceivable potency” is 


mentioned in TMK 3.25; cf. also NSi 393,3 (verse 98a). 


2 Cf. the quotation of Mahanarayana Upanisad XI. 6 in the NSi 


(482,4—5) and SAS 215.10 ad TMK 1.69: antar bahis ca tat sarvam 
vyāpya näräyanah sthitah. “Narayana exists by encompassing all of 
this inwardly and outwardly.” 


Cf. for example the passage in the third chapter (īsvarapariccheda) 
of Venkatanatha’s NSi (285ff.), where he discusses that God is 
“perfectly complete in three forms” (tisrsu ca mūrtisu paripūrņa 
evesvara). 


31 The god Siva is declared to be an individual soul into which the 
Inner Controller enters (cf. NSi 285,4). 
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example, when he mentions that God desires to create of His own 
will, he is clearly referring to ChU 6.2.2”; or when he speaks of 
desiring to manifest name and form, he is referring to ChU 
6.3.2; this sentence is then mentioned together with BAU 1.4.7, 
which refers to the process of manifestati-on and which will be 
frequently dealt with in the following. 


35 


Each principle is first created at His wish by God, who has each pre- 
vious principle preceding it as His body. Then He wishes to manifest 
individual names and forms; and because these separated principles 
are not capable of individual creation, He wishes to mix them mu- 
tually.** Thus having made the quintuplication with [a half of] each 
element and one-eighth of other four elements in the order described 
in texts such as “a half of ether is fourfold: wind, fire, water and 
earth”, He makes a group of individual selfs entered by Himself, 


Cf. ChU 6.2.2: tad aiksata bahu syām prajāyeyeti. “And it thought by 
itself: ‘Let me become many. Let me propagate myself’.” (Quoted 
from Olivelle 1998: 247). 


ChUp 6.3.2: hantāham imās tisro devatā anena jīvenātmanānupra- 
visya nāmarūpe vyākaravāni. “Come now, why don’t I establish the 
distinctions of name and appearance by entering these three deities 
here with this living self (atman)". (Quoted from Olivelle 1998: 
247). 


Compare the following verses of the order of creation with Visnupu- 
rana (ViP) 1.2.51—52,53cd: 

nānāvīryāh prthagbhūtās tatas te samhatim vind. 

nāšaknuvan prajāh srastum asamagamya krtsnasah. . 
sametyānyonyasamyogam parasparasamasrayah 

ekasamghatalaksas ca samprāpyaikyam asesatah. 

mahadādyā visesanta hy andam utpādayanti te. 

“These [principles], possessing various valours and being separated, 
are without mixture; accordingly, they, not having combined to- 
gether, could not create living beings. Having got mutual conjunc- 
tion, they depend upon one another; and having merged into com- 
plete oneness, they have one composite unit as their result. [...] 
They, from mahat to a particular produce the cosmic egg.” 


Quote not identified. 
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enters into them, and from these principles He produces the cosmic 
egg (brahmāņda) composed of elements attaining to the change 
called gold, enclosed by the seven covers, [namely, water, fire, air, 
ether, ahamkara, mahat and prakrti], each following one that is ten 
times thicker? than the previous.?? 


In this cited passage Venkatanatha describes not only a sequence, 
but also how each step is the ground for the next step in the 
course of manifestation." In this course, everything is seen as 
grounded in the beginning in God's own volition (svasankalpad) 
and continuing in an interplay of his creating, willing acting, and 
entering, which is described in the quote above in a sequence of 


36 


For dasagunitottara-, cf. Visnupurāna 1.2.58: 

varivahnyanilakasais tato bhūtādinā bahih 

vrtam dasagunair andam bhütadir mahata tatha. 

“The egg is wrapped in water, fire wind and space and other 
elements, and by the individuation that is their source. Each layer is 
ten times greater than the one within, and the whole is covered by 
Greatness, the origin of the elements." (Translation quoted from 
Coman 2021: 49). 


NSi 143,6—146,2: etäni tattvàni prathamam īsvarah svasankalpād 
eva tattadavyavahitapürvapürvatattvasarirakah srstvā vyastināmarū- 
pavyakaranam sankalpya tesām tattvānām prthagbhūtānām vyasti- 
srstyasakteh parasparasammisranafi ca sankalpya, ‘vyomnordhabha- 
gas catvāro väyutejahpayobhuvam’ ityadikramena ekaikabhütesu 
bhütäntaranam astamāmšacatuskaih paficikaranam krtvā tesu svanu- 
pravistajīvavargam anupravešya tair eva tattvair dašagunitottara- 
saptavaranavestitam hemākhyaparināmagatabhūtamayam brahmān- 
dam ärabhya [...]. (Translation adopted from Mikami [pdf]). 


The same kind of the manifestation is described in TMK 1.16ab: nih- 
Sesam karyatattvam janayati sa paro hetutattvaih šarīrī tattatkaryan- 
tarātmā bhavati ca, tad asau višruto višvarūpah. “The Highest, 
having a body, produces restless [each] principle to be effected by 
principles which are their respective causes, and becomes [after that] 
the Inner Self of each effect; therefore He [i.e., God] is proclaimed 
[everywhere as] the One who has the form of everything.” For the 
concept of quintuplication (paficikarana), cf. also TMK 1.17 and 
Srinivasa Chari’s explanations thereon in id., 2004: 321. 
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absolutiva (srstvā, sankalpya, sankalpya, krtvā, anupravešya, 
ārabhya). The process of creation, dependent on His will, leads to 
the manifestation of His body, thus everything proceeds only 
within Him, i.e., nothing can exist outside of His body. Even the 
individual souls belong to His body. He creates name and form 
from a mutually presupposed sequence of principles (tattva) and 
mixes them. He is not described as entering these material prin- 
ciples, but first enters individual souls. After His entering, these 
souls again enter name and form.” After the manifestation of the 
cosmic egg, gods like Brahman and Rudra receive their special 
functions, enabled by God as their Inner Controller. The sequence 
described here is important insofar as Venkatanatha later dis- 
cusses whether God’s being effective happens directly or in- 
directly in material mass. 

In the next step during creation, God creates out of His grace 
the four-faceted Brahman, and out of His anger, Rudra. God en- 
ters as the Inner Controller into Brahman, whose “form is filled 
with all conscious beings dwelling inside of this cosmic egg” 
(NSi 144,4: sakalatadandāntarvarticetanabharitavigraham), and 
who is created in any one of seven places,” starting with a lotus 
in His navel. This is caused by the Veda, which is said at this 
point to be composed by Him to form in the cosmic egg, the four- 
teen worlds, and to give names and forms." 


And immediately after this, God as the Inner Controller of Brahman 
created by Himself, causes by Brahman, who is magnified by 
knowledge and power for the wonderful creation, which [both] are 


NSi 176, 4-5: idañ ca vyastināmarūpānām sarvesām jīvānupraveša- 
srutibalävalambanenoktam. “And it is said based on the authority of 
Scriptures that all individualized names and forms are entered by in- 
dividual selves." 


40 


The seven places are mentioned according to MBh 12.335.36—39 
(Narayaniya-section). 


^! Verses/sentences to which Venkatanatha implicitly refers in this con- 
text are Visnupuräna 1.5.63, Manusmrti 1.23, Rgveda 10.90.1, fully 
quoted in fn. 169 below; and Brahmasütra 1.3.27. 
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offered by Himself through knowledge acquired by the Vedas 
composed by Himself, and for whom the various dangers such as 
Madhu and Kaitabha* are removed by Him, to create in this cosmic 
egg various and wonderful names and forms“, such as gods, animals, 
human beings, plants which are abiding in the fourteen worlds [of 
the cosmic egg], and [to create] a particular direction, etc.“ 


There is no independence either for the gods Brahman or Rudra. 
He creates, i.e., manifests the cosmic egg, as Venkatanatha re- 
peats, having the god Brahman as His body, and He causes the 
god Rudra having him as His body to take back the world. 


Identification of brahman with Visnu-Narayana 


The uniqueness of God is due to His identification with the one 
secondless brahman. Through this identification it is ascertained 
that He indeed is the only basis to which everything refers and on 
which everything depends. 

Both Ramanuja and Venkatanatha explicitly state that brah- 
man is identical with Visnu-Narayana. The Advaitic meaning of 
brahman, “being without a second", relates to the concept that 
God and His body (sarira) are not to be understood in the sense 
of a dualism of soul and body, but as a relational unity," beyond 


# For these two demons, cf. the contribution of Charlotte Schmid in 


this volume, pp. 115, 117, 121. 


^ Note the synonymity of samjūāmūrti- and nāmarūpe mentioned be- 


fore in the quotation. 


^ NSi 145,5-146,1: sa ca bhagavān anantaram svavihitabrahmäntar- 


yāmirūpeņāvasthitah svaprahitavedopajfisavijfianena svarpitabhyam 
vicitrasrstivisayabuddhisaktibhyam | upabrmhatena | svanirdhütama- 
dhukaitabhādivividhāpadā brahmana brahmāndāntašcaturdašabhu- 
vanasamsthanatadadhikaranakadevatiryanmanusyasthavaradidigvi- 

sesadivividhavicitravyastisamjūāmūrtisrstim kārayati. 


5 T have adopted the expression relational unity to describe God's rela- 


tion to conscious and material beings from Gerhard Oberhammer; cf. 
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which no other divine god can be established through any means 
of valid knowledge. Venkatanatha demonstrates the meaning of 
God as one (eka) by explaining that only such a God can be omni- 
present (vibhu). Identifying brahman with God implies that brah- 
man is identical with the one God Visnu-Narayana, who has no 
other god beside Him. Gods like Siva or Brahman are subordi- 
nated as we have seen above.“ In his Nyayasiddhänjana, at the 
beginning of the chapter on God (īsvarapariccheda), Venkatana- 
tha summarizes this fundamental view of his tradition as follows: 


This [God] is one, because it is revealed [by authoritative Scriptures] 
that He has no second [equal being beyond Himself] and [that there 
is] no [being of] equal value or superior to Him. Exclusively this 
[God] is [identified as] brahman, because only He who is free of 
threefold limitation is said in Scripture (sruti) to be of unsurpassed 


Oberhammer 1999: 201: “As ‘Inner Controller’ and God Narayana, 
the Brahma is no longer a transcendent without inner relation to the 
world, but a Being that relates its inner Being to the being of the 
world and forms a relational unity with it.” On this, see also 
Oberhammer 1996: 101, where he uses the expression “a common 
horizon of being” in this context: “The worldly being, that is, the 
conscious and the material being and the Brahma have a common 
horizon of being, [...] in which both become comprehensible as a dy- 
namic unity, without, however become identical, nor even the same.” 
[English Translation by M.S.]. 


46 Cf. NSi 284,5—6: evam ca nārāyanasyaiva paramakaranatvamumu- 


ksūpāsyatvasarvāntaryāmitvādisiddheh trimürtisamyaikyottirnavyak- 
tyantaraparatvapaksas catvaro "pi nirastāh nirmülah veditavyāh. 
“Because exclusively Narayana is established as the supreme cause, 
to be worshiped for one who desires to be released and as the Inner 
Controller of all, etc., also the four theses are to be known as base- 
less after it has been refuted that [1] there is equality in the trimūrti 
[i.e., Siva, Visnu, Brahman are equal]; that [2] there is unity [be- 
tween these gods]; that [3] there is one god beyond; or [4] another 
being [is the Supreme].” Cf. also TMK (chapter 3, nāyakasara), 
verse 14; PMBh (chapter 4, paratattvādhikāra) 273-275. 
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greatness or as having the ability to make great," inasmuch as He is 
the self of all.** 


In these words, Venkatanatha establishes and corroborates his 
schools’s monotheism. The monism of the neutral brahman is 
now the monotheism of the one and exclusive God. The relation- 
ship of the God Visnu-Narayana to what He supports, directs and 
rules is not a relationship that beings can understand through 
means of valid cognition (pramana) such as perception (pratyak- 
sa) or inference (anumana). Only the eternal Veda, i.e., the words 
of the Vedic language, reveals God's relationship with individual 
souls (cif) and with the material world (acit). We will deal with 
this means of valid knowledge in more detail (cf. p. 422ff.). 


The Goddess Sri 


The identification with brahman and the reduction of a personal 
God to one-ness seems contradictory if God and the Goddess are 
understood as two different personally acting divine beings. 
Therefore, in this context the status of the Goddess Sri/Laksmi 
must be briefly mentioned. Although God is identified as brah- 
man, whereby Venkatanatha and his tradition corroborate the ab- 
soluteness and exclusiveness of God, His equal relationship with 
the Goddess, His female counterpart or complement, is accep- 
ted.” While Venkatanatha subordinates all divine beings to the 


^ Based on the derivation of the word brahman from the verbal root 
brmh “to increase, to expand", the word brahman is understood as 
“that which has the potential to expand”. Cf. also Šrībh II 110,5—6 ad 
BS 1.1.2: upalaksyam hy anavadhikatisayabrhad brmhanam ca, br- 
hater dhatos tadarthatvat. 


^ NSi 274,1-275,1: advitiyasamabhyadikadaridratvasravandd asāv 
ekah. sa eva brahma. tasyaiva trividhaparicchedarahitasya sarvāt- 
makatvena niratisayabrhattvabrmhanatvasravanät. 


® However, I have found no passage that explicitly identifies the God- 
dess with the neuter brahman. 
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one God, the Goddess belonging to God is not considered to be 
subordinate in the same way as other divine beings are. This re- 
sults in a contradiction: either the uniqueness of God must be re- 
lativized, or the problem of the Goddess not being equal must be 
resolved. According to Venkatanatha, insofar as God is eternally 
related to everything, He must also be connected to the God- 
dess.” Therefore Venkatanatha sees no contradiction in claiming 
that God and the Goddess have an eternal conjugal union (NSi 
360,5: dāmpatyam šāšvatam). The context in which he states this 
view is notable. After discussing in NSi 360,1ff. the body of 
brahman transforming from a subtle state (sūksmacidacidvastuša- 
rirakam) into a manifest state (sthūlacidacidvastušarīratayā), and 
enumerating all the further relationships (sambandhāh) of God, 
such as the relationship between support (ēādhāra) and the sup- 
ported (ādheya), ruler (1svara) and ruled (īsitavya), principal ele- 
ment (sesin) and accessory (sesa), he continues with a verse 
stating that God has an eternal conjugal union with the Goddess 
(sriya saha). Due to this, the two are understood as equal (sāmya) 
in their properties, as a unity (aikya), and as having the same 
power (saktitva). Venkatanatha expresses clearly that the Goddess 
has exactly the same relations (sambandhāh) as the God has: 


And for this reason, the relations (sambandhah), [established by] 
means of valid knowledge, that [Visnu] has with all [entities] distinct 
from Him—as Supporter and supported, Controller and controlled, 
Principal and subordinate, Embodied and body, Cause and effect, 
etc.—the same together with [the Goddess] $i?! 


The relation of God and the Goddess is expressed by Venkatanatha 
in TMK 3.8 in the following words: “For that Purusasūkta which is 
recited in all the Vedas and has stated that exclusively Visnu is the 
Supreme Being, it is said in a clear manner in the following section 
that [He] is the consort of the Goddess $ri; and He is remembered as 
Narayana." pumsüktam sarvavedaprapathanam hitam yat paratvaika- 
tanam tasyaiva sripatitvam visadam abhidadhe hy uttaratrānuvāke 
ämnätas caisa näräyana iti. 


SI NSi 360,1-4: tatah siddham sūksmacidacidvastušarīrakam brah- 
maiva sthūlacidacidvastušarīratayā parinamatiti vedantah pratipāda- 
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But together with [the Goddess] Sri, the partnership lasts forever. 

And for this very reason, the way of both [i.e., God and Goddess] is 

[according to the authoritative tradition] described with expressions 

of having [common] qualities such as equality, unity, potency, etc.” 
All three concepts, i.e., equality (sāmya), unity (aikya) and po- 
tency (saktitva) mentioned in this quote are elaborated by Venka- 
tanatha. However, all three are to be understood as specifying 
both, God and Goddess, who cannot be separated in their relation 
from each other. Their inseparability is proven by their equality, 
which Venkatanatha explains as follows: 


Because [their both] knowledge, bliss and etc., are completely equal, 
and because [they] are equal in [their way of] manifesting the world, 
being the Principal (sesin), being fit for surrender, being the goal to 
be attained, etc., Her equality with Him is clearly justified? 


Also the doctrine of unity (aikya, ekatvavāda) is to be understood 
in such a way that the inseparably existing Goddess and God are 
the basis for determining their being one. Their unity can be seen 
as determining both. 


Even the references to [the Goddess] as one [with Him] by unity 
with [His] modes are in the same way, insofar as [the Two] are 
completely equal in the form of a couple and [She] is [also] the sub- 
stratum of being the Principal to whom only the whole phenomenal 
world is subordinate. 


yantiti. tena ca tadvyatiriktasya nikhilasyadharadheyabhavesvaresi- 
tavyatvasesasesitvasarirasariribhavakaryakaranabhavadayo yathā- 
grahanam sambandhah. 


NSi 360,5: sriya saha tu dāmpatyam šāšvatam. tata eva tu tayoh 
samyaikyasaktitvatadvattvadigiram gatih. 

NSi 361,1-362,1: jūānānandādyatyantasāmyāj jagajjanakatvasesi- 
tvasaranyatvaprapyatvadisamyac ca sāmyagirām nirvāho vyaktah. 
NSi 362,1-363,1: ekatvavādā apy evam dvandvarūpenātyantasamata- 
ya prakāraikyena, samastaprapaficapratiyogikaikasesitvasrayatvena. 
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What is important here is that the Goddess is described as being 
God's potency (saktitva). Venkatanatha (NSi 363,1—5) sees this 
either as a qualifier, whereby he explains the Goddess as God’s 
wife (patnitvadirüpena), or as the Goddess having the function re- 
lied upon by God for the renewed manifestation of the world. 


Now, the references [to Her] as [His] potency mean that [She] is 
[His] attribute (visesanatva) in the form of a wife and the like; or 
they mean that [She] is helpful in driving [His] operations like the re- 
manifestation, as [She] has the same amusement [as He]. And the re- 
ference as “potency” (Sakti) is always made to the part of the femi- 
nine, also in other couples which have the nature of woman and 


man.’ 


But even as being an attribute (visesanatva), the Goddess does not 
have a subordinate status. As this supportive source of God, it is 
the Goddess who begins a new manifestation of the world. 

Finally, Venkatanätha adds that all the divine embodiments are 
exclusive to both, God and Goddess. Also forms in which God 
manifests Himself are defined as being His and Her different 
states” or concrete manifestations. 


The teachings of the different states [of the Lord] such as the vyithas 
[also] refer to the embodiments, etc., [of Sri], because these [ava- 
tāras of Šrī], although they reach the state of an effect on their own 
will or through the will of the Highest (i.e., the Lord), are different 
states of the Lord, because everything is of the nature of the Lord.” 


NSi 363,1-5: saktitvavādās tu patnītvādirūpena visesanatvabhipra- 
yah, srstyadivyaparesu samānalīlatayā prerakatvena sahakaritvabhi- 
prāyā va. prayujyate ca sarvatra strīpumsātmakesu dvandvāntaresv 
api stryamse saktisabdah [instead of saktitvavadah]. 


56 See Oberhammer 2002: 130—131 for the development of the theolo- 
gical concept of Goddess and her relation to Visnu-Narayana. This is 
also discussed in Oberhammer’s as yet unpublished paper on the 
Goddess Šrī, which he graciously made available to me. 


NSi 363,3—6: vyūhavat avasthābhedavādās tv avatārādivisayāh, sar- 
vasya bhagavadātmakatvena tasya svecchayā parecchayā vā kārya- 
dašāpannasyāpi bhagavadavasthābhedatvāt. 
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It is clear from these words that Venkatanatha takes the Lord as 
the ultimate ground; although the will of the Goddess is men- 
tioned, the Lord’s will is equal to it. Nevertheless, if something is 
defined as a specific attribute, mode or state, this does not imply 
that in their relationship there is a higher and a lower part. The 
fact that everything has God as His nature describes God as Inner 
Controller who manifests everything; this means that on the one 
hand He is inseparable from everything, but at the same time 
strictly different. His inseparable relations are as manifold as the 
totality of the world is. His relation to the Goddess is of special 
intimacy. But despite Venkatanatha’s emphasis on unity (aikya) 
and equality (samya) or necessary potency (Sakti), for him every 
relation remains constituted by a fundamental difference, i.e., a 
difference either between Him and other divine beings, a differ- 
ence between Him and the material (prakrta) and immaterial 
(aprakrta) world, or between Him and every soul that is living in 
either of these worlds. 


Rāmānuja and Venkatanātha on the (re)manifestation of 
name and form (nāmarūpe) 


If everything, i.e., conscious and material entities, refer to one 
God as having Him as their one base, it must be pointed out how 
Ramanuja and Venkatanatha reflect their manifoldness, together 
with their different denotations, in relation to His oneness. 

In the following, I first refer to Ramanuja's views, as these are 
the basic ideas, and then I demonstrate how Venkatanatha follows 
his predecessors’ central ideas, adopting them in most cases, but 
also expanding upon them considerably. 

How can the concept of a Being characterized in this way be 
reconciled with the concept of transformation? And what ontolo- 
gical implications does this have? To demonstrate how Ramanuja 
and Venkatanatha understand the transformation of one and the 
same base as having different states, I will first focus on their un- 
derstanding of Brhadäranyaka Upanisad (= BAU) 1.4.7. Using 
the terms avyākrta (translated here as “non-differentiated” or 
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"non-separated") and vyākrta (rendered as “differentiated” or “se- 
parated”), both authors explain that the universe consisting of 
name and form (nāmarūpe) has been transformed from being 
non-differentiated to being differentiated—in fact, two states re- 
ferring to a third grounding aspect. During this transformation, 
what existed in the past becomes manifested again in the present 
in the same way it existed earlier. The central statement in the 
BAU referred to by Ramanuja and Venkatanatha—referred to 
quite often—reads as follows: 


All this was non-separated (indistinguishable) [at the beginning of 
creation]. Then it became separated by name and shape [so it became 
possible to say]: “This particular one is of the name NN and of such 
and such a shape.” Therefore, even to-day distinction is made by 
name and shape: “This particular one is of the name NN [and] of 


such and such a shape.” 


Prior to Venkatanatha, these sentences were cited several times 
by Ramanuja, such as in his Vedàrthasangraha (=V AS) and his 
Šrībhāsya (=Sribh), especially the first words: “All this was non- 
separated (indistinguishable) [at the beginning of creation]” (tad 
dhedam tarhy avyākrtam āsīt). Considering this quotation on its 
own and not only how it is contextualized in the works of our two 
authors, we can also understand that the second sentence refers to 
the existence of name and form and to their transformation from 
being unrecognizable to being recognizable, this dependent on 
their differentiation. The final sentence introduces also a temporal 


58 [cite here the translation of Thieme 1982/83: 23. tad dhedam tarhy 
avyākrtam āsīt. tan nāmarūpābhyām eva vyākriyatāsau namayam 
idam rūpa iti. tad idam apy etarhi nāma rūpābhyām eva vyākriyate. 
asau nāmāyam idamrūpa iti. Cf. also Oltvelle's (1998: 47) transla- 
tion, which renders rūpa as “visible appearance”: “At that time this 
world was without distinctions; it was distinguished simply in terms 
of name and visible appearance—‘He is so and so by name and has 
this sort of an appearance.’ So even today this world is distinguished 
simply in terms of name and visible appearance, as when we say, 


> 


‘He is so and so by name and has this sort of an appearance’. 
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factor and refers to this process of manifestation up to the present 
time (etarhi). Thus, this process of differentiation is repeated in 
the same way from the past until the present. 

How was this passage interpreted to explain fundamental theo- 
logical tenets or issues?” Both authors introduce this BAU pas- 
sage into their theological concepts according to their theistic 
background. In their interpretations, they both emphasize God’s 
relation to every conscious and material entity, and that the 
creation as a kind of (re)manifestation must derive from some- 
thing already being there but cannot arise from nothing. It is 
therefore important to examine the context where they introduce 
BAU 1.4.7 into their works, and how they interpret its meaning 
regarding their views of their God Visnu-Narayana. 

Both Ramanuja and Venkatanatha refer to BAU 1.4.7 in the 
context of describing God’s remanifestation as constituting His 
body—His remanifestation of the world after the period of disso- 
lution (pralaya)—and when describing non-differentiated (avyā- 
krta) names and forms (nāmarūpe). For both authors, during the 
period of dissolution everything is in a subtle state (sūksmāva- 
stha). When everything manifests, this involves differentiation in- 
to the same nameable variety of things that already existed in the 
subtle, non-manifested state. Thus, the fundamental concept of 
Ramanuja and Venkatanatha is that nothing can emerge or be ma- 
nifested completely anew. Things re-emerge after having been in 
the state of non-being, 1.e., the subtle state. Consequently, if 


” Tt should be noted that when examining the concept of correspon- 
dence, Johannes Bronkhorst mentions several central Upanisad 
quotations to illustrate his central thesis, among them and in 
particular BAU 1.4.7 (cf. Bronkhorst 2011: 10), which he con- 
vincingly and insightfully discusses regarding the various philoso- 
phical schools of India. It is therefore interesting to see how this 
quotation is interpreted by Rāmānuja and the thinkers of his 
tradition. As I will demonstrate, the important nuance here is the 
eternally given and unchangeable correspondence between nāman 
and rūpa. Ramanuja and Venkatanātha understand them as modi- 
fying states. 
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something is described as subtle (sūksma), i.e., as non-differen- 
tiated (avyākrta), it still continues to be, even if during the period 
of dissolution (pralaya) it is defined as non-being. Moreover, if 
something becomes recognizable by being differentiated in name 
and form, it is still in unity with God, not only as that which He 
eternally supports and directs, but also as that which He finally 
terminates (paryanta) in its meaning. From this perspective, not 
only do all conscious beings, 1.e., souls and material objects refer 
only to Him, but also linguistically, their designations, i.e., their 
names (naman). 

To elaborate on this central view of Rāmānuja and to demon- 
strate how it is adopted and developed further by Venkatanatha, I 
will start with a passage from his Vedārthasamgraha (VAS), Ra- 
manuja’s earliest work. Here, he discusses whether primordial 
matter (prakrti) and the individual souls (purusa) forming the 
body of brahman are non-being (asat) during the period of disso- 
lution (pralaya). In this period, primordial matter and the individ- 
ual souls are in an unrecognizable state of subtleness and brah- 
man is in the state of cause (kāranāvastham), a state in which 
name and form are non-differentiated. This is clearly expressed in 
Ramanuja's words of VAS §74 (113,8—9), when he says: “[Brah- 
man,| having as its body primordial matter and souls, which 
having obtained a subtle state are incapable of the distinction of 
name and form.” 

What is important about this statement is that it is not brahman 
itself that is the cause, but only brahman whose body consists of 
souls (purusa) and matter (prakrti). When in its non-differentiated 
form, it is defined as non-being and, as such, as having a special 
state, i.e., the state of the cause (kāranāvasthā). Determining 
brahman as cause and as being in the subtle state (sūksmāvasthā) 
does not affect its essential nature (svarūpa), even if it is in an- 
other state, i.e., the manifest state (sthūlāvasthā), differentiated 
(vibhakta) in name and form. It has merely altered its state, no- 


6 VAS $74 (113,8—9): nāmarūpavibhāgānarhasūksmadašāpannapra- 
krtipurusašarīram. 
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thing else. Having the state of effect it is nevertheless still one 
brahman. What is called the manifestation of the world is not dif- 
ferent from brahman itself." For Rāmānuja, it is a state of the one 
God/brahman that becomes present. This alternation does not oc- 
cur by itself, but is caused, for example, by God’s will or, as al- 
ready described, by His entering (anupraveša) as Inner Control- 
ler. But even the act of entering presupposes a will/a desire (sari- 
kalpa/icchā) to perform such an act. Rāmānuja describes this way 
of brahman’s (i.e., God's) transformation from cause to effect in 
his VAS §74 (113, 6-7): 
If it is the case that God Himself (eva) is one who is in the state of 
cause, then He Himself is also one who is in the state of effect (kar- 
yavasthah) for the world whose material cause He is. Therefore, be- 
tween cause and effect there is no difference and there is no contra- 
diction with any authoritative Scripture.” 
Rāmānuja expresses the same thought in his Sribhdsya (=Sribh). 
Differentiated name and form is connected to brahman’s being in 
the state of effect, while being non-differentiated is always con- 
nected to brahman’s state as the only and secondless cause (ekam 
eva advittyam kāraņam): 
The highest brahman, in all cases the self of all, inasmuch as it has 
every conscious and material being as its body, has at some time dif- 
ferentiated name and form, but at another time non-differentiated 


6 


Cf. VAS $74 (113,9—10): brahmanas tathāvidhasthūlabhāva eva ja- 
gatah srstir ity ucyate. See Bartley’s (2002: 74) remark on the 
concept of creation according to Ramanuja, namely: “Creation is em- 
phatically not ex nihilo. Just as there is no substantial change in a 
piece of clay when it is made into a pot, so there is no substantial 
change in Brahman when its body passes from the causal to the ef- 
fected condition that is the plural world about us.” Cf. also Barua’s 
(2009: 97) helpful distinction between “productive” and “creative” 
concerning God’s activity to remanifest the world. 


9? VAS 874 (113,6—7): tathā ca sati kāranāvastha īsvara eveti tadupā- 
dānakajagatkāryāvastho 'pi sa eveti karyakaranayor ananyatvam 
sarvasrutyavirodhas ca bhavati. 
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name and form (kadācid vibhaktanāmarūpam, kadācic cāvibhaktanā- 
marūpam). When it has differentiated name and form it is known as 
manifold and as effect; when it has non-differentiated name and form 
itis known as the one cause, without having a second. 


The following guotation, again taken from Rāmānuja's Šrībh de- 
monstrates that he relates subtle and manifest conscious and ma- 
terial entities that constitute the body of God with the respective 
state of God as cause and as effect. His important statement in the 
following passage—that knowledge of everything can be under- 
stood through the realization of the One (ekavijfianena sarvavi- 
jūānam), which is often guoted (cf. VAS $12 (78,1), $36 (92,8), 
$69 (111,1), $70 (111,5)) refers to ChU 6.1.3 (yenāšrutam šrutam 
bhavati), but alludes also to the fact that knowledge of the cause 
implies knowledge of its possible effect, since both refer to one 
and the same ground. The effect is only another state of 
God/brahman who is in the state of the cause. In this way the ef- 
fect is “not another” (ananya) than the cause. He concludes in his 
Sribh: 
Therefore, the Highest Self has a body consisting in subtle or mani- 
fested conscious and material entities, depending on the state of the 
effect and the state of the cause. Thus, the desired knowledge of 
everything through the knowledge of one is very well demonstrated, 
insofar as the effect is known by the knowledge of the cause, because 
the effect is nothing other than the cause.** 


6 Šrībh III 163,11—13 ad BS 1.4.23: sarvacidacidvastušarīratayā sar- 
vadā sarvātmabhūtam param brahma kadācid vibhaktanāmarūpam, 
kadācic cāvibhaktanāmarūpam. yadā vibhaktanāmarūpam, tadā tad 
eva bahutvena kāryatvena cocyate. yadā cāvibhaktanāmarūpam, tadā 
ekam advittyam karanam. 


€ S$ribh II 76,15—77,1 ad BS 1.1.1: atah kāryāvasthah kāranāvasthas 
ca sthūlasūksmacidacidvastušarīrah  paramapurusa eveti kāraņāt 
karyasyananyatvena käranavijnanena kāryasya jūiātatayā ekavijfiane- 
na sarvavijūānam [ca] samihitam upapannataram. Cf. also Rāmānu- 
ja’s statement in VAS 835 (92,5): karanam evāvasthāntarāpannam 
karyam. 
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Rāmānuja relates name and form (nämarüpe) to cause and ef- 
fect: either they are both differentiated (vyākrta) or they are both 
non-differentiated (avyākrta). In fact, he explains that the cause is 
not different from the effect, because name and form (nāmarūpe) 
remain the same whether manifest, 1.e., differentiated, or subtle, 
i.e., non-differentiated. As we will see below, Venkatanatha keeps 
this central view of Ramanuja, even though he sometimes uses a 
different terminology. As he points out, it is not contradictory that 
there are different states (such as the state of cause and the state 
of effect) for one and the same substance. Neither of these states 
refers to creation out of nothing or from nothing. When a state 
ceases to be present, i.e., unable to be known by perception this 
does not imply its complete destruction. Transformable different 
states of eternal Being imply not a transformation of such a 
Being, but a Being of transformation in a beginningless and end- 
less sequence of states. This concept, called parinama by Rama- 
nuja, does not imply the imperfection of brahman, but serves to 
give it an "exclusive unrestricted supremacy” (nirankusaisvarya- 
vahatvam, Šrībh I 167 ad BS 1.4.27). Numerically, brahman 
therefore remains one (eka), and the God identified with brahman 
is only Visnu-Narayana. However, in this context we might point 
to discussions in which Rāmānuja turns his arguments critically 
against other positions, such as when he responds to the Sankhya 
opponent's doctrine of satkāryavāda, in which it is assumed that 
an effect is not non-being, but simply being before it becomes 
present. It is also important for Venkatanatha to refute this claim 
of satkāryavāda and disengage it from the doctrines of his own 
school.** 


65 Cf. also below p. 454. For the before mentioned concept of parinama 
also in contrast to the Sankhya tradition see the remark of Carman 
(1974: 132): "Similarly, in discussing parinäma, the modification 
which Brahman undergoes in changing from the state of cause to the 
state of effect, Ramanuja explains, ‘The parindma we teach is not of 
such a nature as to ascribe the imperfections to the Supreme 
Brahman. On the contrary, it ascribes to Him unrestricted lordship 
[nirankuSa-aisvarya]’.” Cf. also Bartley 2002: 72; referring to Rama- 
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For Rāmānuja, the state of a substance’s non-being can only 
appear if it is neither currently being (in which case it would al- 
ready be present as real), nor completely non-being (like empti- 
ness, which is something inacceptable for him). It is precisely the 
distinction from absolute non-being, i.e., emptiness (tuccha/sun- 
ya) that is important: a current non-being state can in fact be 
asserted as one that is non-being. This will also be the decisive 
point for Venkatanatha. Not only is the ontological status of non- 
being significant, but also the necessary relation between sub- 
stance (dravya) and state (avasthā). The terminology used by Rā- 
manuja to explain this is clear, for example, in his Šrībh in the 
discussion on Brahmasūtra 2.1.18. In his commentary on this 
sutra he refers to the central statement in the Chandogya Upani- 
sad (ChU 6.2.1) that describes the beginning of the remanifesta- 
tion also from non-being (asat). According to him, manifest 
(sthūla) and subtle (sūksma) states define his understanding of on- 
tology, since non-being (asattva/abhāva) and being (sattva/bhāva) 
are only different states of one and the same basis, i.e. Being. He 
develops this idea using the terms substance and state/property, 
whereby being and non-being are assigned to different proper- 
ties/states of a substance. In the following quotation Ramanuja 
positions himself in opposition to the Buddhists, for whom non- 
being has no basis und thus implies emptiness (tucchatva). He 
clearly explains in the following passage that being and non- 
being belong to a fundamental substance as its properties. 


The denotation as non-being of this very substance as [being in the 
state of] an effect is due to the different property at a prior time, 1.e., 
due to a different generic structure (samsthāna-), not as you [i.e., the 


nuja’s tradition (not the Sankhya), he says: “Sarkärya theorists un- 
derstand production as cases of phase-changes (avasthā-pariņāma) 
where a substancial continuant (dravya) undergoes qualitative 
changes [...]. Phase changes may be contrasted with substantial 
changes which usually involve either a coming-to-be-simpliciter (ut- 
patti) or ceasing-to-be (vinäsa) on the part of an individual sub- 
stance." 
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Buddhist] claim due to emptiness, because being and non-being are 
taught as two properties of the substance. In this case, non-being is a 
property that is different from the property of being. For the world 
that is designated by the word “this,” name and form are of the 
property of being. The property of non-being, on the other hand, is 
the subtle state [of name and form] contradicting that [i.e., the 
property of being]. Therefore, non-being of the world which is [still] 
connected to name and form means the attainment of a subtle state 
that contradicts the property of being [i.e., the manifest state of name 


and form].” 


This passage refers to substance as being in the state of effect and 
cause. If a substance is in the state of effect, the nāmarūpe are 
manifest; if a substance is in the state of non-being (asat- 
tva/abhāva), i.e., the state of cause, the nàmarüpe are non-differ- 
entiated/subtle. Thus, subtle (sūksma) and manifest (sthūla) are 
equated in this passage with “non-being” (asattva) and “being” 
(sattva). Both are defined as different but are based on a sub- 
stance that is inseparable from its states. The question of how 
non-being can become being, or how being can become non- 
being is not relevant, insofar as both states are always based on 
Being, i.e., refered to as substance (dravya).” 


9 Śrībh III 259, 13-16 ad BS 2.1.18: sa khalv asadvyapedesas tasyaiva 
kāryadravyasya pūrvakāle dharmantarena samsthänäntarena. na 
bhavad abhipretena tucchatvena. sattvāsattve hi dravyadharmāv ity 
uktam. tatra sattvadharmāt dharmāntaram asattvam. idam šabdanir- 
distasya jagatah sattvadharmo nāmarūpe. asattvadharmas tu tadviro- 
dhinī sūksmāvasthā. ato jagato nāmarūpayuktasya tadvirodhisūksma- 
dašāpattir asattvam. 


7 Something else is striking not only in this quotation but also in the 


passages cited above (such as Sribh III 163,11-13 ad BS 1.4.23), 
namely the aspect of time (kāla), which Rāmānuja does not address 
explicitly in this context. But indicated by the words kada- 
cit...kadācit, the different ontological determinations, or states of 
brahman can only be described under the condition of different 
times. 
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Also, in a passage in his earlier VAS, Ramanuja refers to ChU 
6.2.1 when discussing the process of remanifestation. In this fa- 
mous passage, the father Uddalaka Aruni explains to his son Sve- 
taketu how name and form become manifested, i.e., differentiated 
(vyākrta). Ramanuja points out that in this statement, the pronoun 
"this" (idam) refers to the world, which is before its remanifesta- 
tion. 


Here [in the statement of ChU 6.2.1] the word “this” (idam) denotes 
the “world”; “in the beginning" (agre) means “the time before mani- 
festation”; and [by words] “only being” (sad eva) it is declared that 
during that time before creation, the world was essentially Being 
(sat). He means to say that at the very time of its manifestation, the 
world was still non-differentiated: so, with [with the words:] ekam 
eva he is stating that the world in the state of being was at that time 
not yet differentiated into names and forms." 


In his Sribh, Ramanuja discusses the controversial matter of whe- 
ther the term non-differentiated (avyākrta) refers to primordial 
matter (prakrti) or to the body (sarīra) of God/brahman, to 
which, for him, primordial matter (prakrti) belongs (cf. Sribh II 
128,3—130,7 ad BS 1.4.14). 

According to Ramanuja's Sankhya opponent, the word avya- 
krta refers only to primordial matter (prakrti), which is defined as 
both being (sat) and non-being (asat). For his opponent, this im- 
plies that while primordial matter (prakrti) is eternal in its essen- 
tial nature, it is also transforming. But since brahman cannot be 
defined as both, i.e., as being (sat) and as non-being (asat), the 
opponent claims that only primordial matter is the cause of the 
world. As presented by Rāmānuja, the opponent argues that al- 
though primordial matter (prakrti), as the basis of transformation 
(pariņāmāšrayatvena), does not imply a contradiction between 
"VAS 816 (80,3—6): atredam iti jagannirdistam. agra iti ca srsteh 
pūrvakālah. tasmin kāle jagatah sadatmakatam sadeveti pratipādya, 
tatsrstikāle 'py avisistam iti krtvaikam eveti sadapannasya jagatas ta- 
dānīm avibhaktanam arūpatām pratipadya tatpratipadanenaiva sato 
jagadupādānatvam pratipaditam. 
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being and non-being, in case of the one brahman, a contradiction 
would be unavoidable. 

Of course, Rāmānuja disagrees. In his response he clearly 
states that during the period of dissolution (pralaya), brahman is 
non-being (asat). Thus, being (sat) and non-being (asat) must be 
defined as having one and the same base. He further explains the 
relationship between brahman and avyākrta. First Ramanuja de- 
monstrates that it is not primordial matter (prakrti) that should be 
equated with avyākrta, but the body (sarīra) of brahman. From 
this, Rāmānuja derives another argument: being and non-being do 
not refer to brahman itself—as the opponent supposes—but to its 
body (cf. Sribh II 128,3ff. avyākrtašabdena avyākrtašarīram 
brahmaiva abhidhīyate). Only the body is transforming, not brah- 
man itself. Nevertheless, we say that brahman is alternating be- 
tween the states of being and non-being, i.e., between the states of 
being differentiated and being non-differentiated. 

Also important in this context is how the cause for the mani- 
festation of the nāmarūpe is described. Rāmānuja mentions again 
the view that brahman/God has entered (pravista) its/His body. 
This is a further contrast to primordial matter (prakrti), which is 
seen as generally unable to produce such an enlivening act of 
consciousness. It is another reason why the word prakrti is not 
applicable for brahman. 

If the two terms avyākrta and vyākrta denote states of brah- 
man/God’s body, and conscious and material entities belong to 
brahman in both the subtle state and the manifest state, then Ra- 
mānuja must specify what happens to the nāmarūpe and to con- 
scious beings and material objects when they form the imperish- 
able body of brahman/God. The following passage of his Sribh 
combines the discussion with the metaphor of the body. As Ra- 
mānuja concludes: 


Therefore, insofar as brahman has conscious and material entities as 
its body, they are modes (tatprakāram) of brahman. At one time, this 
[i.e., brahman] exists by itself as one whose body has conscious and 
material entities, which being in a subtle state are unable to have dif- 
ferentiated designations; at that time, brahman is in the state of the 
cause. But at another time, brahman is one whose body is of 
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manifest conscious and material entities, whose name and form are 
differentiated; and at that time, brahman is in the state of effect.” 


In this passage again, the states of brahman are described as 
cause and effect. In the state of cause, i.e., in the subtle state of 
the body of brahman, everything is still there but nothing is re- 
cognizable. In the state of effect, everything is recognizable 
through its own specific being. Ramanuja’s objection demon- 
strates that the Sankhya representative is relating cause and effect 
only to primordial matter (prakrti). 

Venkatanatha also addresses this matter, arguing that God is 
quite capable of reconciling both in one and the same basis. In his 
SAS, his auto-commentary on TMK 3.1, it is obvious that he 
takes up Ramanuja's point of discussion with the Sankhya oppo- 
nent. Here he elaborates not only on a concept of ontology in re- 
lation to a God, but he also discusses the need to accept that a di- 
vine conscious act initiates the remanifestation, insofar as souls 
and material mass have a common base with God/brahman since 
God/brahman has both as His body. In this, Venkatanatha follows 
Rämänuja’s understanding of BAU 1.4.7 and ChU 6.2.1, namely, 
that it is not primordial matter (prakrti) but the one God who ini- 
tiates, through His knowledge, the remanifestation of His body, 
which is constituted by the plurality of souls and the material 
world. 

Thus, Venkatanatha repeats Rāmānuja's criticism of the con- 
cept of primordial matter (prakrti), and points to the concept of 
co-referentiality (sāmānādhikaranya). In this context, co-referen- 
tiality means that different states belong to one and the same ba- 
sis. The Sankhya opponent refers to BAU 1.4.7, identifying what 
is mentioned in this passage with the word avyākrta with undevel- 
oped matter (SAS 332.5: avyaktāparaparyāyasya pradhānas- 


72 Šrībh III 358, 3-5 ad BS 2.3.18: atah sarvadā cidacidvastušarīratayā 
tatprakāram brahma. tat kadācit svasmād vibhaktavyapadešānarhāti- 
sūksmadašāpannacidacidvastušarīram tisthati, tat kāranāvastham 
brahma. kadācic ca vibhaktanāmarūpasthūlacidacidvastušarīram; 
tac ca kāryāvastham. 
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yābhidhānād). But Venkatanatha responds in the same way as his 
predecessor, and mentions God’s conscious and desiring act, 
without which the remanifestation of everything could not start: 


[That prakrti is the cause] is not the case, because for the undevelo- 
ped [i.e., primordial matter (prakrti)], manifestation, etc., preceded 
by an own desire, expressed in the words: “It thought to itself” [ChU 
6.2.3] [...]. “He had this desire” [Taittirtya Upanisad 2.6.9] would 
not be possible. 

If one objects that the cause is material because of co-referentiality 
with something material due to the words, “Being, my dear, was this 
in the beginning” [ChU 6.2.1], then this is not the case because co- 
referentiality is also possible due to the intention to speak [of the 
cause, i.e., God] as qualified by the manifest and subtle conscious 
and material entities. Thus, the whole world is taught [in the Veda] 
as the body of the creator [in the words of Sveräsvatara Upanisad 
4.9:] “From this [body], the possessor of Maya creates all this”, and 
such a creation is magnified [by the statement from Manusmrti 1.8a], 
[which reads:] “This one, [as one who wishes to create created 
manifold beings from his own body] by thinking [of it]."? 


Both Ramanuja and Venkatanatha underline that only brah- 
man/God can be present in everything. In contrast, primordial 
matter cannot. What was previously described as a state of cause 
and effect is again related to an act of entering. It is brahman, 
with its non-differentiated body (avyākrtašarīra), that in the ma- 
nifest state unfolds the differentiation of name and form. For Ra- 
manuja the transformation from avyākrta to vyākrta describes the 
relation between cause and effect, and is expressed as the fact that 


7 SAS 115.4-10 ad TMK 3.1: tan na; avyaktasya ‘tadaiksata’, ‘so 'kā- 
mayata' ityādyuktasvasankalpapūrvakasrstyādyasambhavāt [...]. 
‘sad eva somyedam agra āsīd” ityadyacetanasamanadhikaranyat kā- 
ranam acetanam iti cen na; sāmānādhikaranyasya sthūlasūksmacid- 
acidvastuvisistavivaksayapy upapatteh. sarvam ca jagat kartuš Sari- 
ratayāmnātam 'asmàn māyī srjeta višvam etad’ iti, īdršī ca srstih ‘so 
'bhidhyāya Sarirat svad’ ity upabrmhita. 
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one and the same “substance obtains another state” (dravyasyāva- 
sthantarapatti).” 


Already Venkatanatha’s teacher Atreyaramanuja (1220—1280) 


connects this description of the “substance which is entering in 
another state” (dravyāntarāvasthāpatti) with the concept of co-re- 
ferentiality.” This expression is also frequently used by Venkata- 
nātha to describe causality. Relying upon this expression for 
causality implies that cause and effect are in unity with each 
other, in that there is a third grounding aspect underlying both. 
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Šrībh III 358,8—9 ad BS 2.3.18: kāranāvasthāyā avasthāntarāpattirū- 
po vikārah prakāradvaye prakärini ca samänah. “The alternation of 
the cause state as getting into another state [i.e., the state of effect] is 
common for the two modes and their mode possessor.” Cf. also 
Sribh III 258,12-13 ad BS 2.1.16, where Rāmānuja provides the 
analogy to life-stages, and concludes: ato bālayuvādivat kärana- 
bhiitam eva dravyam avasthāntarāpannam kāryam iti gīyate. “There- 
fore, it is described, that like [in cases of life stages such as being a] 
child, youth etc., the substance as [being in the state of] cause is [in 
the state of] effect, when it has obtained another state.” Cf. also Šrībh 
III 161,14—162,1 ad BS 1.4.23: kāraņam evāvasthāntaram āpannam 
kāryam na dravyāntaram iti. “Only the cause which has obtained an- 
other state is the effect, which is not different from substance.” 


Cf. Atreyaramanuja’s words in chapter 8 of his Nyāyakuliša 
(NyKul), which certainly influenced Venkatanatha. Here, in NyKul 
147,7-9, Ātreyarāmānuja defends the concept of dravyāvasthānta- 
rüpatti against an opponent (a Naiyayika?) who holds the view that 
an effect cannot exist before it is produced, i.e., at an earlier time: “If 
one objects that the continuity of the material cause is observed, but 
beingness of an effect is not [observed] even at earlier times, we re- 
spond that this is not the case, because one can recognize for such a 
substance [, i.e., the material cause] of getting another state, because 
one cannot perceive something different from a substance if it is con- 
tinuing to exist; therefore the application of co-referentiality is 
possible." nanu upādānānuvrttir eva drsyate; na tu karyasya präg api 
satteti cen na, tasyaiva dravyasyavasthantarapraptir iti pratiteh. na 
hi tasminn anuvartamāne dravyāntaram samastiti pratyeti. ata eva 
samänädhikaranapratyayopapattih. 
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Since cause-and-effect refer to one and the same basis, one can 
speak of their unity (aikya). 

Both states of God/brahman relate to each other, insofar as the 
state of cause must be presupposed for the state of effect to occur. 
For Venkatanatha (and for Ramanuja as well) there is no com- 
pletely new production (utpatti) and no complete passing away 
(vināša), but rather the renewed manifestation of what already 
existed. 

The connection between manifestation and ontology is treated 
in detail because both authors are dealing with the difficulty of 
how different designations/attributes that exclude each other can 
be related without any contradiction so that they co-refer due to 
their grounding in one and the same basis. The aforementioned 
concept of co-referentiality has its origin in a grammatical traditi- 
on, but for Ramanuja and Venkatanatha it is decisive in an onto- 
logical context, as introduced here. This will be explained in 
more detail below. The doctrine that one and the same brahman 
can have different states is also seen in context of language in the 
question: How is it possible for different words with different 
meanings to be related through co-referentiality? Before we deal 
with this important term of co-referentiality (sāmānādhikaranya) 
we must understand how both authors connect their ontology with 
language. 


Words denoting conscious (cit) and material (acit) entities 
also denote the Highest Self (paramātman) 


The above-quoted passages from Rämänuja’s VAS and Sribh de- 
monstrate that name and form (nāmarūpe) can exist in different 
states. Nonetheless, it is not necessary to first bring them into a 
relationship with each other. Since for Rāmānuja and his suc- 
cessors the meanings of words are not determined by human con- 
ventions but are given in the unchangeable language of the Veda, 
name (naman) and form (ripa) correspond eternally. Not only is 
the ontological aspect of name and form relevant, but also the 
linguistic aspect. In the following discussion on the linguistic 
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level of words and what they refer to, I start again from Rama- 
nuja to connect his central ideas to parallel discussions in works 
of Venkatanātha. How does Rāmānuja relate not only conscious 
and material entities to one ground, but also their denotations 
through countless numbers of words? 

The following passage we consider (Šrībh II 76-77 ad BS 
1.1.1) examines how, under the aspect of language, all entities re- 
fer to one God. From an ontological perspective of remanifesta- 
tion, cause and effect are states (avasthā). But both states are also 
denoted by words, i.e., linguistic expressions with different 
meanings. Thus, a plurality of meanings contrasts a unity. Never- 
theless, the concept of God’s entering is essential in this context 
to understand that He is the ultimate ground for every denotation. 
Since God enters the soul, the soul thus denotes who entered it 
and to whom it is inseparately related due to this divine act of 
entering. But what about material mass? According to Rāmānuja, 
God is not directly qualified by material objects, only the soul 
qualifies Him. But one and the same, i.e., God/brahman can be 
both: in the state of cause and in the state of effect. Referring to 
this aspect of language, Rāmānuja points out that words like 
“cause” and “effect” have different meanings but still refer to one 
and the same brahman.” 


In the sentence [of ChU 6.3.2]: “This deity thought: Let me separate 
name and form (nämarüpe), entering with this living soul into these 
three deities,” the words “these three deities” denote material mass; 
and because the sentence expresses that [God] manifests name and 


7° For another discussion of this passage, see Bartley 2002: 83—84. His 
concluding remark on ChU 6.3.2 is as follows: “So the passage 
teaches that all distinctions of name and form are brought about by 
God’s entering acit via the individual self whose inner identity is 
God himself. As a result all words signify the Supreme Self whose 
modes are the individual selves with their material bodies.” Cf. also 
Bartley 2002: 107: “Since words denoting modes ultimately refer to 
the mode possessor, it follows that words denoting bodies ultimately 
refer to the embodied self.” 
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form entering individual souls that are His selfs, in the same way, all 

denoting words are denoting only (eva) the Supreme Self, which is 

qualified by the soul, which in turn is qualified by material mass. 

Hence co-referentiality between a word denoting the state of effect 

and the word denoting the Highest Self in the state of cause is ap- 

plied in its primary meaning.” 

The mention of the primary meaning of co-referentiality is si- 
tuated directly in the context of how God is expressed in lan- 
guage. Co-referentiality implies that a word denoting an entity al- 
so denotes God, since God manifests Himself and everything by 
His own willing/desiring act of entering as Inner Controller. The 
meaning of a word for something—either conscious or material— 
can therefore not be used indirectly but denotes God only direct- 
ly. 

To demonstrate how everything relates to God, God must be 
the actual and final referent. He is the one that is always referred 
to by words and what they denote. But how Rāmānuja explains 
God’s entering the souls and how far he describes whether God 
reaches the material body by which the soul is qualified? How are 
name and form (ndmariipe) related to terms like “mode” (pra- 
kāra) and “mode possessor” (prakārin)? 

The different states of name and form (nāmārūpe) are modes 
(prakāra) of one mode possessor (prakārin), such as the name 
“Jump” and the form, i.e., the object “lump” consisting of clay, 
refer to just one mode among other modes of the one mode pos- 
sessor clay (mrd). A standard example is the following: inasmuch 
as clay is modified when a lump (pinda) is produced, the word 
denoting a lump also implies denoting modified clay. And an 
example for conscious entities would be the following: words de- 


7 Šrībh II 77,1—5 ad BS 1.1.1: ‘aham imās tisro devatā anena Jīvenāt- 
manänupravisya nāmarūpe vyākaravāņi” iti, ‘tisro devatā” iti sarvam 
acidvastu nirdisya tatra svātmakajīvānupravešena nāmarūpavyāka- 
ranavacanāt sarve vācakāh sabdah acidvišistajīvavišistaparamāt- 
mana eva vācakā iti kāranāvasthaparamātmavācinā šabdena kārya- 
vacinah Sabdasya sāmānādhikaranyam mukhyavrttam. 
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noting souls also denote the soul’s possessor, i.e., God Himself.” 
This is because He is embodied (as the entering Inner Controller) 
in the souls, and their bodies are called a mode (prakāra) of the 
embodied, i.e., the mode-possessor (prakārin). ln Ramanuja’s 
words: 


Words denoting conscious beings [i.e., souls] also denote the Highest 
Self, which is embodied by [these] souls of which He is the self. Just 
as words denoting a lump, which is the generic structure of material 
mass, like gods, etc., they denote the individual soul whose body 
consists in this or that [material object]. [...] This is because the 
body is a mode of the embodied and because words which denote 
modes ultimately refer only to the mode possessor, it follows that 
words denoting bodies ultimately refer to the embodied self. When 
something is conceived in the form: “This is of such and such a kind 
of thing”, the aspect conceived from “is of such and such a kind” is a 
mode [of the mode possessor].” 


The passage relates God’s embodiment with the linguistic con- 
cept of denoting. The reason why material and conscious entities 
refer to God by their names is that they all form the body of God. 
Their bodies cannot be thought of as independent from God. But 
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Cf. Sribh III 19,12-15 ad BS 1.3.8: ahamarthasya pratyagätmano 'pi 
hy ātmā paramātmety antaryamibrahmanadisüktam. atah pratyagar- 
thasya paramātmaparyavasānād ahamšabdo 'pi paramātmaparyava- 
sāyīti. “In the praising words of the Antaryamin-Brähmana, etc., it is 
said that the Highest Self is also the self of the (individual) inward 
directed self, who is the referent of the word ‘I.’ Therefore, even the 
word ‘T’ results in the Highest Self, because the inward referent [for 
the word ‘I’] is reduced to the Highest Self.” 


Šrībh II 222,1-5 ad BS 1.1.13: atah cetanavacino 'pi šabdāh, ceta- 
nasyāpi ātmabhūtam cetanašarīrakam paramātmanam eva abhida- 
dhati. yatha—acetanadevadisamsthanapindavacinah sabdāh tattac- 
charīrakajīvātmana eva vācakāh; |...] Sartrasya šarīrinam prati pra- 
kāratvāt, prakāravācinām ca sabdanam prakäriny eva paryavasānāt, 
Sartravacinam sabdanam šarīriparyavasānam nyāyyam. prakāro hi 
nama idam ittham iti pratiyamäne vastuni, ittham iti prattyamanah 
amsah. 
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this means that every entity constituting a body must also refer to 
Him as the basis of that body. In this context, the function of de- 
noting of words can also be explained: A word that denotes a 
state/property of a substance co-refers to or can be coordinated in 
a sentence with another word of another attribute or other attri- 
butes of one and the same substance. 


Whenever a thing has actual being (sadbhavah) as its mode [...] the 
words denoting it, as they designate a substance characterized by the 
attribute denoted by them, appropriately enter into co-referentiality 
with other words denoting the same substance as characterized by 
other attributes.* 


Again, we understand from this passage that words do not only 
belong to what they denote, they also denote that upon which the 
denoted object is based. Therefore, the base, the mode-possessor 
(prakarin), namely, the embodied God (sarīrin), is also always 
denoted by every word denoting modes (prakāra) of conscious 
beings and/or material objects. Our standard example: Without 
clay, neither lump nor pot could become manifested. Even if a 
potter, the instrumental cause, turns clay into another state, this 
state still refers to clay. In other words: If the self-grounding 
mode-possessor (i.e., clay) would not already be, then no other 
mode (prakāra) could be manifested. Thus, although the two 
different states or modes of lump and pot have their own different 
denotations, each of these also denotes differently their one basis. 

In the relation between modes (prakāra) and their possessors 
(prakārin), it is not necessary to prove how a certain mode be- 
longs to its possessor and not to another. But it is necessary to un- 
derstand that a further possessor? (prakārin”) can also become 
underlying both, mode! (prakāra') and mode possessor! (prakā- 
rin). To explain: a mode possessor (prakārin') can be understood 
as a mode of another mode possessor (prakārin”), which then is 


80 $ribh II 223,8-10 ad BS 1.1.13: yasya padārthasya, kasya cit pra- 
kāratayaiva sadbhāvah, [...] tadvacinam sabdanam svābhidheya- 
visistadravyavacitvad dharmantaravisistataddravyavacina šabdena 
samänädhikaranyam yuktam eva. 
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the fundament of that mode possessor (prakārin') together with 
its different modes (prakāra'). 

This can be illustrated by referring to another standard ex- 
ample: What kind of presupposition are we accepting when we 
utter the sentence “The lotus is blue"? We are presupposing a 
third grounding aspect upon which the two are based, in this case, 
a flower. Both the lotus and its blue color are understood as what 
our authors call modes (prakāra) and mode possessors (prakārin). 
If we refer to a particular mode possessor (prakārin), this does 
not imply that it is not possible to accept another mode possessor 
(prakarin’). Thus, the lotus as a mode possessor (prakārin') must 
be understood as a mode, i.e., lotus-ness, of another mode pos- 
sessor, i.e., the flower (prakarin’). 

What causes difficulties in most cases is that the basis, upon 
which different qualities/attributes are accepted, in this case 
flower, is not expressed in the sentence.*' Moreover, it is possible 
that even flower is not the third grounding aspect, since one could 
perhaps also grasp the being of flower as a quality, namely, 
flower-ness. And while the neutral concept of substance (dravya) 
could be applied as the third grounding aspect to be presupposed, 
we would rarely admit to a kind of substance referred to as 
flower. 

Applying this concept of mode possessor to the relationship 
between soul and God, this means that if material matter belongs 
to the soul’s body and the soul belongs to God’s body, they both 
belong to the body of God. This seems to establish a sequence 
from material matter via the soul to God. Ramanuja, however, 
only states that God has everything as His body. Because the soul 
has material mass as its body, but God has the soul and the indi- 
vidual soul’s material body as His body, consequently also words 
denoting material mass refer to God via the soul. How one 
principle is based on the other is taught by Ramanuja in the fol- 
lowing passage. 


81 To illustrate: we simply say: “The lotus is blue”, instead of: “This is 
a flower-substance, which is a lotus and which is blue”. 
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Since the mode depends upon its mode possessor, knowledge of the 
mode also implies knowledge of the ultimate possessor of all modes. 
In the same way a word for a mode refers also to the ultimate mode 
possessor. Words such as ‘cow,’ ‘horse’ and ‘man,’ denoting generic 
forms (ākrti) that are modes, also refer to individualized material 
forms that are mode possessors. Since material mass is a mode in 
that it is the body of a conscious being [i.e., a soul] and since the 
conscious being as embodied is a mode of the Highest Self, these 
words ultimately refer to the Highest Self, which is the ultimate 
referent of every naming word; thus, co-referentiality with a word 
expressing the Highest Self has exclusively a primary meaning.? 


In this context we must give some more explanations: All consi- 
derations relating to the fact that the designations of entities refer 
to God are also to be understood in the context of the correct 
exegesis of the most important Mahāvākya (ChU 6.8.7) tat tvam 
asi. One could say that coreferentiality ultimately serves for Ra- 
manuja to establish this relational unity between the two deno- 
tations tat and tvam. Based on the concept of Gods/brahman 
being embodied in everything, which means that the name of the 
soul is also designating God/brahman, it follows that both words 
tat and tvam when they are in the relation of correferentialiy, 
even if they are two different words, can only do so, because they 
are grounded in a third,i.e., one and the same basis. Thus, by the 
two words exactly two modes of brahman are coreferring. By tat 
referring to brahman it is expressed as cause (jagatkarana), and 
by tvam referring to brahman it is designated as Inner Controller 


82 Śrībh II 222,6-223,5 ad BS 1.1.13: ata eva gauh, asvah, manusyah 
ityadiprakarabhatakrtivacinah sabdah prakarini pinde paryavasyan- 
tah, pindasyapi cetanašarīratvena tatprakāratvāt, pindasarirakaceta- 
nasyāpi paramātmaprakāratvāc ca paramātmany eva paryavasyantī- 
ti, sarvasabdanam paramätmaiva vācya iti paramätmaväcisabdena 
sāmānādhikaranyam mukhyam eva. 
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of the individual soul (jīvāntaryāmirūpeņa) as being modified by 
ite? 

Let us turn to Venkatanatha to see how he follows Ramanuja's 
view, namely, that words denoting modes also refer always to 
God, i.e., the ultimate mode possessor. Nevertheless, if material 
mass at first qualifies the conscious soul and not God directly, the 
question arises as to how God can be present to be denoted by 
everything. Venkatanatha comments on this in both his TMK and 
his NSi. At first, I give an example of his TMK. He confirms Ra- 
manuja’s view when he explains in TMK 4.82cd that words and 
what they denote exist always together even during the period of 
dissolution and appear again when God enters everything as Inner 
Controller to manifest in what He enters: 


Even during the period of [God's] non-connection [i.e., the period of 
dissolution (pralaya)] with the individual self, the forms of gods, 
mortals, etc., do not vanish. The omnipresent Lord on His part (api) 
unfolds name and form in the world due to His entering into the in- 
dividual self.** 


Venkatanatha also discusses this in his Sarvārthasiddhi (SAS), his 
auto-commentary on the verse, where he emphasizes—perhaps 
more emphatically than Ramanuja—that denotations for souls as 
well as for material objects also denote God. In this context, he 
again refers to God entering souls: 


It is well established by the Veda that God, after entering the indi- 
vidual souls, manifested name and form. Therefore, the meaning that 
the denotation of words for conscious beings [i.e., souls] and 


8$ Cf. VAS $19—20 (82—83), where Ramanuja explains this mahāvākya 
against the background of his own ontology by applying the concept 
of sāmānādhikaranya. 


* TMK 4.82cd: 
atmasambandhakale sthitir anavagata devamartyadimürteh 
jīvātmānupravešāj jagati vibhur api vyakaron nāmarūpe. 
For ātmāsambandhakāle see Venkatanatha's explanation in his SAS 
618.10: na hi mrtasya sariram ksanam api tatsamsthanasamsthitam 
avatisthate. 
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material mass extends to the Lord is correct, because the soul has the 
material world as its body, [but] God has the conscious [soul] and 
material mass as His body. 


What this passage does not yet sufficiently clarify is how every- 
thing, i.e., also material entities, become the body of God. More 
explanation was necessary, especially regarding how God is con- 
nected to the bodies of the souls, which are themselves directly 
bodies of God. Could it be possible that words denoting material 
mass refer to Him only indirectly? Wouldn’t this contradict the 
authoritative passage of God as the Inner Controller entering 
everything (visvantaryamin)? Venkatanatha refers to this in his 
NSi. He first discusses the different positions on this matter. One 
position is that God is directly connected to souls and material 
mass, the view held by Rāmānuja and later also by Parāšarabhatta 
in his Tattvaratnākara.** The other position is presented through a 
quotation from Rämamisra’s Sadarthasamksepa: “Not so, be- 
cause material being becomes the body of brahman [only] 
through the individual self." Although Venkatanatha sees no 
contradiction between these two postions, he ultimately decides 
that God is directly present in the material world (acit). The 


85 


SAS 619, 1-2 ad TMK 4.82d: jīvātmānam anupravisya nàmarüpe 
vyākarod isvara iti hi vedaprasiddhih. ato ’ciccharirako jivah, acijjī- 
vašarīraka īšvara iti cetanācetanašabdānām bhagavatparyantäbhi- 
dhānam yuktam iti bhävah. Cf. also SAS 621,7—8 ad TMK 4.83: īs- 
varašarīratayā Srutisataprasiddhesu prthivyādisv etal laksanam asti 
cet, avivāda eva; prapaficavacinam sabdänam parabrahmaparatve 
‘pi virodhābhāvāt. The discussion continues TMK 4.85 and 4.86. 


3$ Tattvaratnakara, Fragment 60, quoted from Oberhammer 1979: 80- 


81: “Conscious and material beings are equally His body." cetandce- 
tanayor avisistam tam prati Sariratvam [...]. (English trans. M.S.). 
Cf. also the explanations to this passage in Oberhammer 1979: 217— 
222. 


87 NSi 178,6: na, acito jīvadvārā brahmašarīratvāt. Ramamisra’s work 


Sadarthasamksepa is lost; the sentence is quoted in Venkatanatha's 
NSi (ibid., 178f.). 
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reason is the following: The soul cannot remain in the samsaric 
world without having a body to which it is intimately related. And 
God could not be the Inner Controller of everything (visvantar- 
yamin) if He were not also effective in what the soul has as its 
material body, which again is connected to the material world. 
Venkatanatha describes God's efficiency and explains why he 
chooses the first alternative. The decisive argument is that the 
soul ultimately cannot completely leave its body at any time, also 
not while that body is asleep or in a state of fainting. God is there- 
fore needed as an Inner Controller to carry on the life of the soul 
by being present in its body, which is said to consist of material 
mass. 


Because the Lord is the Inner Controller for separated elements and 
[sense faculties] such as touch, they are for this reason, mentioned in 
authoritative Scripture (sruti) as God's body. And during [an uncon- 
scious] state [of the soul] such as deep sleep and fainting, it is ob- 
served that the body and the one who possesses that body are con- 
trolled by God only, which is inherent for them. Due to this reason, 
this direct control would not be possible according to the [second] 
opinion. And mere existence of the individual self does not bring 
about control of the body; due to being without knowledge and will 
in that state, it is the same as for the [material] ether. Therefore, all 
substances in every state are themselves the bodies of God only; 
their being the bodies of the individual selves is caused by their 
karman. Thus, this way, [namely, the first opinion], proves to be 
better.** 


8 NSi 179,5—9: vyākrtabhūtatvagādīn prati ca isvarasya antaryāmitvāt. 


tata eva ca tesām taccharīratvam srüyate. susuptimurcchādyavasthā- 
su ca svābhāvikam isvaraniyamyatvam eva dehadehinor dršyate. ata 
idam advarakaniyamanam tatpakse na syāt. jīvasattāmātraii ca na 
dehaniyamanaupayikam; tadānīm jüanecchärahitatayd tasya gaganā- 
disattātulyatvāt. atah sarvāvasthānām sarvadravyanam praty eva 
svatas Sartratvam. jīvam prati tu tatkarmakrtam iti samicino "yam 
panthah. 
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Also the question of whether God is directly (dvāraka) or indi- 
rectly (advāraka) connected with everything had to be resolved, 
insofar as the above-mentioned concept of co-referentiality (sā- 
mānādhikaranya) would otherwise not be applicable. Some more 
attention must be given now to this central concept. 


Co-referentiality (samanadhikaranya) 


Even though the concept of co-referentiality is often referred to in 
different philosophical traditions, the reception by Ramanuja and 
his followers is quite unique. They all rely on only one definition 
expressed in a single sentence, a definition that is repeated several 
times in their works.” The only sentence in question is of Kasi- 
kāvrtti ad Panini 2.1.49. It is first quoted by Rāmānuja to refer to 
the topic we have discussed above: While there can be several 
modes/designations by words that are different from one another, 
while keeping that difference, they are able to refer to one and the 
same basis. 


The functioning of words whose base meanings are distinct in re- 
ferring to the same object is [the definition of] co-referentiality (sā- 
mänädhikaranya).” 


8 For Ramanuja, cf. VAS $26 (86,8—9); Sribh I 191,7 ad BS 1.1.1; 
Sribhäsya II 208,4 ad Brahmasütra 1.1.13. For Venkatanätha, cf. fn. 
101. 


?" Kasikavrtti ad Panini 2.1.49: bhinnapravrttinimittānām šabdānām 


ekasminn arthe vrttih samänädhikaranyam. I quote the translation of 
Cardona 1970: 234. Other translations of this sentence are as fol- 
lows: “[...] the application to one thing of several words possessing 
different reasons of application constitutes co-ordination" (Thibaut). 
“Co-referentiality is the application to one object of several words in 
different functions" (van Buitenen). “Co-referentiality is the refer- 
ence to one entity of words having different grounds for their appli- 
cation" (Bartley). 
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This sentence is originally found, of course, in a grammatical 
context, to explain how a compound can be formed from words 
with different meanings.” The unity of different word-meanings 
is given by the same case ending.” 

Rāmānuja applies co-referentiality not only in a grammatical 
sense, but also to all denotable entities.” He refers to a unity (aik- 
ya), which he describes as a “relation” between different attri- 
butes resulting from their inseparability (aprthaksiddhi) from a 
basis, i.e., a substance, i.e., finally God as ultimate ground. To 
deal with the co-referentiality of the attributes, such a basis must 
already be accepted. Through co-referentiality, different attri- 
butes can be understood as/in a unity (aikya) precisely because 
they refer to a third aspect, 1.e., they are grounded on/by some- 
thing else.” 

It is not the case that sentences can only be formed according 
to the scheme of co-referentiality. Although related to each other, 
two entities and the words denoting them can indeed be different, 
as seen in terms of the relationship between a support and what is 
being supported (ādhāra-ādheya). A famous example of this is 


?! For the former complex history of this concept and important textual 


references, cf. Ogawa 2017: 83-151. 


?? This is also clear in Liebich’s (1892: 33) translation: “Congruenz ist 


das in ein und demselben Sinne Stehn eines Wortes mit einem 
andern, wāhrend seine Entstehungsursache eine verschiedene ist.” 
[The example in the footnote is: "Vgl. Ostpreussen, Hinterpom- 
mern.”] 


?? Cf. also Lipner 1986: 29: “The point is that the Vedāntin took the 
grammar of correlativly predicated statements to have certain ontolo- 
gical implications. [...] the correlatively predicated expression indi- 
cates that a particular thing (i.e., the referent) is the locus of a co-pre- 
sence of more than one determination such that it gives grounds for 
the predication of several non-synonymous terms in respect of it." 


?^ Cf. VAS 826 (86,7-10): yathā bhūtayor eva hi dvayor aikyam sāmā- 
nädhikaranyena pratīyate [...] tathā bhūtayor evaikyam upapaditam 
asmābhih. “Just as the identity of two beings is conceived by co-re- 
ferentiality [...] we have declared that the two beings are identical.” 
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“The jar is on the ground” (bhutale ghato), a sentence whose 
words have no common base (vyadhikaraņa). Rāmānuja also 
mentions another important relationship between two different 
yet related entities, namely, the relationship marked by a posses- 
sive suffix.” 

While the meaning of co-referentiality is cited in the various 
traditions in various contexts, in the Rāmānuja tradition it is 
usually found in polemical contexts involving the Advaitic under- 
standing of the term. 

One must point out that Ramanuja’s predecessor Yamuna al- 
ready opposed the view that the co-referentiality of two terms 
cannot be understood in a literal sense, but only with the help of 
an indirect denotation (laksanā-vrtti).”* The dispute with the Ad- 
vaita position” focuses on the divergent Advaitic understanding 
of unity and its avoidance of any reference? to a third grounding 


?5 Indeed, Ràmanuja favors co-referentiality since ultimately, theologi- 
cally speaking, nothing can be independent of God that could not be 
subsumed under the concept of the divine body. However, he does 
describe what can occur separately: “And if a substance that may 
have a separate function is, in some place at some time, wanted as a 
mode for another substance, then it has a possessive suffix.” VAS § 
68 (110,7—8): yasya punar dravyasya prthaksiddhasyaiva kadācit 
kvacid dravyantaraprakaratvam isyate tatra matvarthīyapratyaya iti 
visesah. Cf. also NSi (3. chapter) 322,1 (verse 79c): matvarthīyah pr- 
thaksiddhe. “The possessive suffix is used when things are estab- 
lished separately." 


% On Yamuna, cf. Mesquita 1990: 226ff. For thinkers prior to Yamu- 
na, cf. Mesquita's discussion of Nathamuni. Nathamuni does not use 
the term co-referentiality (samänädhikaranya) but does refer to the 
unity of carrier and constitution that can be asserted with co-refe- 
rentiality. Mesquita (1990: 85ff.) sees in Nathamuni's definition of 
the samyoga (aikyam sākalyena samyogah) a pre-form of the term. 
Cf. also Schmücker forthcoming. 


97 For an overview of these polemical discussions and Rämänuja’s cri- 
p J 


ticism of the Advaitic understanding of scripture, cf. van Buitenen 
1956: 59—69. 


% Cf. Marlewicz 2003: 264ff. 
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aspect as being qualified. The Advaita position favors a brahman 
with no qualities/attributes, which is the basis for the Advaitic un- 
derstanding of the Kasikavrtti statement. 

Ramanuja's follower Varadaguru (1190—1275) uses this Kasi- 
kavrtti sentence in his Prameyamālā to refute the Advaitic 
teaching of brahman as an “indivisible object” (akhandārtha).” 
And also Venkatanatha’s teacher Atreyaramanuja opens the sev- 
enth chapter of his Nyayakulisa with this sentence from the Kasi- 
kavrtti, using it to refute not only the Advaitic understanding of 
co-referentiality, but also the view put forward by a repre- 
sentative of the “difference and identity” (bheda-abheda) doc- 
trine.'” Finally, Venkatanatha applies the concept of co-referen- 
tiality several times in his works when taking up the various dis- 
cussions of his predecessors.'"' Like his teacher Ātreyarāmānuja, 
Venkatanatha not only criticizes the Advaitic concept of co-refe- 
rentiality, but also argues against views relating attribute and sub- 
stance with difference and identity, like the view of the Jainas, as 
well as that of Bhāskara and Yādavaprakāša (cf. below p. 404ff.). 

To understand how co-referentiality is applied to establish mo- 
notheism, Venkatanatha’s use of the term must be examined in 
detail. Nevertheless, we must again begin with Rāmānuja's re- 
adaption of the definition in the Kasikavrtti since it is even influ- 
ential on how Venkatanatha subsequently uses the same defini- 
tion. 

Rāmānuja explains unity (aikya) with (grammatical) co-refer- 
entiality. Unity is established because different words can refer to 
one and the same basis. When we form sentences, we unite oppo- 


” For an analysis of this discussion, cf. Marlewicz 2002: 103-129. In 
addition to Varadaguru, her paper also deals with other authors who 
criticized the Advaitic understanding of the akhandavākyārtha, i.e., 
"the indivisible ‘object’ of a sentence". 


100 Cf. also the sixth chapter of Narayanarya's Nītimālā, p. 42ff. 


101 Cf. for example: NP, chapter 3.1 (sabdādhyāya; satyamjnanavakyar- 
tha, Il., p. 58); SAS ad TMK 4.94, 4.98; SDü, akhandavākyārtha- 
khandanavada (vada 38, p. 161,16—17). 
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site categories. But this kind of a unifying is only possible by pre- 
supposing a third grounding aspect, a basis. Without accepting 
such a third grounding aspect, not even a sentence could be 
formed.” 

To illustrate: In the following passage, Rāmānuja starts by de- 
fining co-referentiality, illustrating this with the sentence “The 
cloth is red.” He explains that two different terms, such as “red” 
and “cloth,” can be related to each other by referring to the 
concept of substance (dravya). Without presupposing a substance, 
no relationship could be formed between “red” and “cloth.” In 
fact, nothing can be said or known if the grounding aspect of sub- 
stance is not accepted. Thus, Rāmānuja paraphrases the sentence 
in question as “The cloth is a substance to which red color be- 
longs.” 


The purport of co-referentiality is the unity of the substance which is 
qualified by attributes. Because the distinctive character of co-refe- 
rentiality is [expressed in the definition]: “The functioning of words 
whose base meanings are distinct in referring to the same object is 
[the definition of] co-referentiality.” For the same reason the unity of 
sentences such as “The cloth is red” follows from all the words re- 


102 I am using “grounding” in two different ways. First, as already dealt 


with, grounding explains the case of co-referentiality between two 
words/entities/attributes, which can only be related by accepting a 
third aspect that grounds them. For Rāmānuja and for Venkatanātha 
a substance (dravya) has such a grounding function. In this function, 
substance grounds something other (paranirvāhaka) than itself. But 
in order not to fall into an infinite regress, such a substance must 
ground itself also, i.e., has to be self-grounding (svanirvahaka). 
Therefore the relation of co-referentiality can only come about 
through self-grounding substances. Venkatanatha defines the sub- 
stance as svaparanirvahaka. Remarkably, Venkatanatha also speaks 
of attributes/qualities of a substance as svaparanirvāhaka. See also 
Srinivasa Chari 2004: 3: “A dharmin reveals itself and also the ob- 
ject to which it belongs. This technical term is called svaparanirva- 
haka. Light reveals objects but it does not require another light to re- 
veal objects. It reveals itself as well as the objects. The same expla- 
nation holds good for dharma also.” 
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ferring to one thing. [...] And what is ascertained from co-refer- 
entiality is only that the cloth is a substance to which red color be- 
longs.!® 


We read in the last sentence that Rāmānuja introduces the neutral 
term substance (dravya), which belongs neither to the quality of 
red color nor to the respective possessor of such a color. None- 
theless, it is indispensable and therefore inseparable from red col- 
or and the cloth. 

Another standard example used by Rāmānuja is: “This [per- 
son] is that Devadatta" (so "yam devadattah). In this example, a 
temporal modification is expressed by attributing different tem- 
poral units to one and the same person." On the Advaitic side, 
Padmapada and afterwards Prakasatman seem to have been the 
first to have discussed this statement in detail.'” 

Let us follow how Ramanuja explains this example and then 
examine how Venkatanatha takes it up. At first, we must explain 
what the third grounding aspect is in this case: Is it the person De- 
vadatta or is it time (kāla) itself? Again, the discussion is about 
whether different attributes can be unified in one basis. Is it pos- 


13 Šrībh II 211,14 ad BS 1.1.13: visistadravyaikyam eva hi sāmā- 
nādhikaranyasyārthah. ‘bhinnapravrttinimittanam sabdanam_ ekas- 
minn arthe vrttih samanadhikaranyam' iti hi! samanadhikaranyalak- 
sanam. ata eva hi ‘raktah pato bhavati’ ityadisu, aikarthyat ekavāk- 
yatvam. [...] *rāgasambandhi dravyam patak’ ity etavan mātram 
samänädhikaranyäavaseyam. 


104 


Cf. van Buitenen’s (1956: 64) paraphrase of this example: “ This is 
that Devadatta’ means nothing but ‘Our Devadatta here was, at some 
previous time, somewhere else, he is the same person who was there 
at the time.”” 


10. 


[vi 


For Prakasatman’s position and his central arguments, see Pajica- 
pädikävivarana (=PaficPV) 714—715. Bartley (2002: 103—105) also 
discusses this example and presents the position of Padmapada and 
Prakasatman. 
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sible for one and the same person to be connected to different 
places at different times?!°° 

As mentioned above, the main opponent in this discussion is 
the Advaitin, who concludes that any difference between two 
distinct designations or attributes is incompatible with one and 
the same basis. What is significant in this discussion is how that 
difference is understood. The Advaitin argues that different attri- 
butes cannot belong to one and the same basis, because in further 
consequence it would have to be assumed that brahman possesses 
innumerable qualities (saguna). Consequently, the Advaitin ar- 
gues that there is only a distinctless brahman. 

In response, the Advaitin is asked if the opposition of past and 
present can be unified in terms of Devadatta, i.e., a person who is 
in different places at different times. Time (kāla) is now assumed 
to be the basis of co-reference. For Rāmānuja, in this example, 
time (kala), with its different temporal limitations, is the third 
grounding aspect and therefore the reason why the same person 
we saw yesterday at that place is now seen here in the present in 
this place. 

According to Ramanuja—and Venkatanatha follows him on 
this point, as we shall see below—if one does not accept this 
grounding aspect, the consequence would be momentariness: By 
accepting a contradiction between different temporal definitions, 
it would follow that all things are not permanent, but only mo- 
mentary. For Rāmānuja it is thus time (kāla) that enables us to 
speak of one and the same person across different times and 
places. In his VAS he concludes his discussion with the Advaitic 
opponent as follows: 


106 Cf. also the explanation in Bartley 2002: 107: “Rämänuja insists that 
there is not a trace of oblique predication in the statement, “This is 
that Devadatta’ since there is no contradiction involved in being as- 
sociated with two sets of spatio-temporal conditions. [...] The con- 
tradiction implied by relation to two places is removed by the diffe- 
rence in times. In ‘this is that Devadatta,’ the terms ‘this’ and ‘that’ 
denote one object with several spatio-temporal properties which are 
the differerent ground for the application of those terms.” 
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Therefore, the declaration of the identity [of a person] involved in 
two actions, past and present, contains no contradiction, for the con- 
tradiction of a presence in two different places is solved by the dif- 


ference in time. 


Rāmānuja discusses this example also in his Šrībh, where he re- 
peats this view. In this work he refers to a different argument 
which adds the perspective of the speaker of the sentence “He is 
that Devadatta" (so 'yam devadattah). The speaker, i.e. the one 
who recognizes Devadatta, can make this statement due to his/her 
recollection (pratyabhijria), which enables them to refer to or ve- 
rify one and the same person across different times and different 
places. 

From the perspective of the speaker, who is also the one who 
recollects different times, we can combine places associated with 
different times (past/present) in one and the same basis due to our 
recollection, a recollection that unites a remembering like “I saw 
this person yesterday” with our present awareness “I see the same 
person just now.” To do this, we must have presupposed con- 
tinuity in time that unites the movement between different places. 
For Ramanuja, there is no contradiction between something past 
connected with that place and something now connected with this 
place. This is only due to recollection, which brings together “that 
person” (sa) who is remote in time and space with "this person” 
(ayam) who is in the present. Thus, there is unity of the person 
with different temporal attributes. In Ramanuja’s words: 


Therefore, those who maintain the permanency [of things] prove 
oneness of an object related to two moments in time based on a re- 
collection (pratyabhijūā): “He is that [Devadatta]"; otherwise, if 
there were really a contradiction between these two representations 
[i.e. this, that], it would follow that all things are [not permanent, 
but] momentary (ksanikatvam) only. The contradiction involved in 


107 VAS 825 (86,1-2): ato bhütavartamanakriyadvayasambandhitayaik- 
yapratipadanam aviruddham. dešadvayavirodhaš ca kalabhedena pa- 
rihrtah. 
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one object being connected to two places is removed by the differ- 


ence of the correlative moments of time.!% 


Ramanuja’s reference to recollection (pratyabhijfía) is probably 
because the Advaitic side, represented by Prakasatman, pole- 
micizes at length against this means of cognition for the sentence 
so 'yam devadattah. One argument against it is its necessary im- 
plication of difference, which for the Advaitin is inacceptable. 
Venkatanatha deals with exactly this Devadatta example in 
several of his works. While he unfolds his arguments following 
Rāmānuja closely, he adds far more explanations.'” I will refer 
here only to selected passages from his Nyayaparisuddhi (=NP) 
and his TMK. Not only does he develop in the first work the con- 
cept of co-referentiality, providing in a sixfold'" classification, 
but he also compares it to the Advaita position, drawing the same 
conclusion as Ramanuja and reducing the Advaitin's view to the 
Buddhist position of momentariness. Venkatanatha defeats the 
Advaitin who gets caught in self-contradictions: In order to ne- 
gate attributes for the pure brahman, he must accept such attri- 


108 $rbh 211,2—4 ad BS 1.1.13: ata eva hi ‘so ’yam’ iti pratyabhijūā, 
kaladvayasambandhino vastunah aikyam upapadyate sthiratvavadi- 
bhih. anyathā pratitivirodhe sati, sarvesam ksanikatvam eva syāt. de- 
Sadvyayasambandhavirodhas tu kalabhedena parihriyate. 


10 


© 


It is beyond the scope of my paper to deal with Atreyaramanuja’s de- 
tailed chapter on co-referentiality (sāmānādhikaranya), but he also 
provides an important argument there to support time as the basis for 
the statement so ‘yam devadattah. Cf. NyKul (chapter 7) 141,12—14: 
idānīm tatkalasambandho viruddha iti cet, kim idanim asyapi kālasya 
samyogah? na hi kālasya kālāntarāpeksā, anavasthānāt. 


Cf. NP 3.1 (47,5-6). The six types of co-referentiality are: the de- 
scription of cause and effect (karyakaranabhava); when something is 
inseparably related (aprthaksiddhabhāva); when something enters in- 
to something (ävesabhäva); when something is similar/equals some- 
thing else (anukārabhāva); when something is regarded as something 
(drstibhāva); and when something influences/affects something 
(uparāgabhāva). For further explanations, see Vedavalli Narayanan 
2008: 117-118. 
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butes to be existent. Therefore the self-contradiction is: the 
Advaitin states that the difference between two attributes does not 
exist but to prove this, he has at the same time presupposed at 
least two attributes standing in relation to each other. 
Venkatanatha adds precision to Ramanuja’s words by stating 
that “this-ness” (tattā) and “that-ness” (idantā) exist independent- 
ly of each other, because they refer to different times and there- 
fore can never be recognized as simultaneously happening. Ne- 
vertheless, both come together in one and the same person when 
one speaks about a person who is now the same person one has 
seen on earlier occasions. In the following passage, Venkatanatha 
explains once again the difference between cognizing one and the 
same person in different times and considering falsely two mu- 
tually exclusive times as identical. Neither the person disappears, 
nor is our recognition of the same person impossible because 
times like past time, present time, exist independently from each 
other. The past belongs to the person in the past; the presence be- 
longs to the person in the presence. One and the same person can- 
not be past and present at the same time, because the past has dis- 
appeared when one and the same person appears in the presence. 


If one were to object that both [references in this sentence, i.e., this- 
ness and that-ness,] are contradictory [when they take place] simulta- 
neously, we say no, because no simultaneity is presented and, be- 
cause of their independence; on the contrary, recognition [of 
this-ness and that-ness] at the same time is not a mistake.!!! 

But how are past and present possible for one and the same person? 
[Both are possible] because at the time of their disappearance, they 
are gone by themselves, but the person did not disappear because 


[his/her] being present is recognized [again].!? 
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NP 55,2—6: yugapat tayor vyāghāta iti cen na, yaugapadyasyānabhi- 
dhānād anāksepāc ca. yugapatpratipattis tu na dosah. 
1? NP 56,1-3: tathāpy atītatvavartamānatve katham ekasyeti cet svapra- 


dhvamsakāle hi svayam atītah syāt na cāsau pradhvastah vartamāna- 
tvopalambhāt. 
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Important in this quotation is Venkatanatha’s statement that for a 
person temporal change can be described. Having existed in the 
past, does not imply that one has passed away. Being present 
again implies that one has existed in the past. And to be here now, 
i.e., in a specific place, can be explained as having been related to 
a particular condition which has past (cf. NP 56,3 atitopadhivise- 
sasambandhitaya). Venkatanatha deals with the same example in 
the fourth chapter of his TMK. Again, he takes issue with the in- 
terpretation of co-referentiality offered by the Advaitin, reducing 
the Advaitic view to the position of Buddhist doctrine if he does 
not accept different temporal attributes for one and the same 
thing. Here he offers all his arguments together in a nutshell, be- 
ginning with the Advaitin's contradictions. In verse 4.97 of the 
TMK, Venkatanatha gives three reasons why the Advaitic under- 
standing of co-referentiality is mired in self-contradictions. Each 
reason points out an inherent flaw based on incoherence between 
assertion and proof: A statement like "That thou art" (tat tvam 
asi) implies two designations, but then one cannot refer to a dis- 
tinctless brahman and thus this statement must be rejected (bā- 
dha). A sentence like so 'yam devadattah presupposes distinc- 
tions, and so claiming a distinctless entity thus implies the flaw of 
over-extension (aticāra). Perhaps the most evident contradic- 
tion—asserted many times by Venkatanatha especially in his 
SDi—is that the Advaitin constantly uses designations when 
trying to demonstrate, by means of co-referentiality, that brahman 
is without designation. Thus, the Advaitin is destroyed by his own 
speech (svavacanahati), because to be able to thematize the brah- 
man without any designation, he is still speaking, i.e., using de- 
signations and must therefore already have accepted different de- 
signations.'? 

Further since one can conceive one and the same person in dif- 
ferent times, these times must be contradictory. Venkatanatha re- 
sponds that different times can be known without contradiction. 
And further, not the person itself but only time is the reason that 


15 For further explanations, see Vedavalli 2008: 119—120. 
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one can identify one and the same person in different places at 
different times. Verse 97 of the fourth chapter (buddhisara) of the 
TMK refers to the above points: 


[Advaitic opponent:] Based on the conclusion: “This [here and now] 
is [the same as] that [there and in that time]” one would indicate 
something distinctless about which one disagrees due to employing 
co-referentiality. 


[Our view:] This is not the case, insofar as due to rejection, over-ex- 
tension and destruction by your own speech, faults exist for the 
examples [i.e., tad idam,] expressed in your own words. 


For in [this] sentence there is no contradiction between this-ness and 
that-ness [of Devadatta] by way of such a recognition. 


If you do not accept this, everything would be momentary for you; 
but here the difference of places does occur due to the succession [of 
time].!!4 


Venkatanatha bases his claim that the identification tad idam (i.e., 
so "yam devadattah) is true in the same way he used recollection 
as a reason. Based on this perception, it cannot be refuted that one 
and the same person remains one and the same throughout dif- 
ferent times. If this were not accepted, the result would be the po- 
sition of momentariness, which the Advaitin would be forced to 
accept, because he has no argument at his disposal to prove 
brahman as an “indivisible object” (akhandārtha). We could also 
say that the Advaitin has no argument to prove that different de- 
signations are connected. To do so, the Advaitic opponent would 
have to accept a difference (bheda), something he vehemently de- 
nies. 


1^ TMK 4.97: 
aikādhāryād vigitam tad idam iti nayāl laksayen nirvisesam; maivam, 
bādhāticārasvavacanahatibhih svoktadrstāntadausthyāt 
tattedantāvirodho vacasi na hi bhavet tādršādhyaksanītyā; 
no cet, syād vas samastam ksanikam; iha punar desabhedah kramāt 
syāt. 
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The cognition of different times being discussed here would 
not be valid at all if there were no one to connect the different 
times indicated in the judgement so ’yam devadattah. The basic 
prerequisite can only be a qualified entity (visistavastu). Thus, 
Venkatanatha rejects the view of the Advaitin: 


And if this is expressed here by you [the Advaitin, in a sentence 
like], “He is that Devadatta,” this is indeed faulty as an example of 
something having distinctlessness (nirvisesa-) as its content, because 
the co-referentiality through “this-ness” and “that-ness” in the sen- 
tence “He is that Devadatta" has a specified entity (visistavastu) as 
its content.!" 


Venkatanatha clearly responds to the decisive question—how 
things that contradict each other can be compatible in one and the 
same thing—by referring to the facticity of our perception. To 
identify someone/something we form such a sentence and we 
would not be understandable if “thisness” and “thatness” do not 
refer to one and the same person/object. Once more adressing his 
advaitic opponent, who sees different time modes only as contra- 
dicting to each other, Venkatanatha provides an answer: 


[If you ask,] how is it possible to say that one (ekasya) [person] can 
be qualified by this-ness and that-ness since both are contradicting, 
our response is: This is not the case, because there is no contradic- 
tion [between this-ness and that-ness]. If this-ness and that-ness were 
contradictory in reference to one [person], then there would be a 
contradiction for the knowledge by perception: “This [person] there 
is that Devadatta.”!!* 
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SAS 638.6 ad TMK 4.95: svokte ca so ’yam devadatta ity atra nir- 
visesaparatvadrstante ‘pi dauhsthyam eva; so ’yam iti sāmānādhika- 
ranyasya tattedantā višistavastuparatvāt. 


SAS 638.8-10 ad TMK 4.95: nanu tattedantävaisistyam ekasya ka- 
tham ucyate? tattedantayoh parasparaviruddhatvād iti; tan na, viro- 
dhabhavat. yadi tattedantayor ekatra virodhah, tarhi so ’yam deva- 
datta iti pratyaksopalambhavirodhah syāt. 


11 


an 
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If one were not to accept that one is connected to two times, the doc- 
trine of momentariness would result. Therefore, there is no contra- 
diction with time [as a substance]. With the word “here,” he [i.e., Ra- 
mānuja already] says that the contradiction of [Devadatta’s] presence 
in two different places is solved by the difference in time.!" The 
meaning is: The difference of space in the recollection [of Devadat- 
ta] is solved by the difference of time. Here we give the following 
final decision: Two different times do not contradict one [basis, i.e., 
time as a substance], because we do not accept the doctrine of mo- 


mentariness.!!? 


How, then, can one represent identity (abheda) if one has presup- 
posed a difference (bheda) between two attributes which again re- 
present two different designations? If one cannot demonstrate that 
there is a relation between "this" and "that" remaining exclu- 
sively different in the statement “This [person] is that Devadatta," 
then indeed momentariness would be unavoidable. 

At this point, Venkatanatha analyzes time (kdla) referring to 
co-referentiality to prove that two temporal designations like past 
(atita) and present (vartamāna) belong to one and the same basis, 
i.e., time not only as an omnipresent but also as a necessary third 
grounding aspect. But he goes into more detail: For our judgment, 
we presuppose time (kāla) as the necessary common basis (sub- 
stance) that allows different times. Only the acceptance of time as 
a third grounding aspect enables us to have a knowledge based on 
temporal change, insofar as temporal designations belong to one 
and the same subject. Nevertheless, in a sentence “This [person] 
is that Devadatta,” time as the third grounding aspect is not men- 


17 Here, with this sentence Venkatanatha repeats Ramanuja’s words al- 
most literally. 


118 SAS 638.11-13 ad TMK 4.95: ekasya kāladvayasambandhānangī- 
kāre ksanabhangavada eva prasajyeta. ato na kālavirodhah. deša- 
dvayasambandhavirodhas tu kālabhedena parihrta ity āha-iheti. 
ayam atra nirnayah—kaladvayam ekasyāviruddham; aksanikatvāngī- 
karat. 
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tioned at all in this sentence. Nonetheless, co-referentiality can be 
proven for this statement due to the co-referentiality of time with 
its different temporal modes. Thus, one could say that co-re- 
ferentiality of different temporal designations in a one (ekasya) 
time is the needed presupposition for building such a sentence. 

Moreover, Venkatanatha describes in more detail the relation 
of different times with the one substance time. “This time” and 
"that time”, i.e., present time and past time, contradict each other. 
He explains them as (temporal) parts (amsa) of time. Both parts 
(amšau) are different from each other. Each part of time contra- 
dicts (viruddha) another part of time. But why for Venkatanātha 
such an obvious contradiction does not lead to the acceptance of 
the doctrine of momentariness? The reason why two contradict- 
ting times are in no contradiction with one time is given by the 
concept of self-grounding. Time as an omnipresent substance is 
for Venkatanatha self-grounding, but in the following passage he 
explains that this also implies that time grounds something else, 
1.e., the two contradicting parts of time (amšau). In this way Ven- 
katanatha describes the functioning of the self-grounding time in 
the following sentence: “In contrast [to the two parts of time] 
time itself in its totality does not contradict itself, because it is 
only time by itself [and nothing else]” (SAS 638.14: svakālas tu 
sarvo 'pi svakālatvād eva svasyāviruddhah). Even if each part of 
time contradicts another part, time itself does not contradict its 
different parts. In this way, time is not only grounding itself, but 
necessarily also something else (paranirvāhaka). Only by virtue 
of such a concept, it is for Venkatanātha reasonable that one and 
the same thing/person can be connected with different times. 


And the two parts of time itself, as this time and that time, are not 
contradicting to time itself. This [part of] time relates to an object in 
this time, whereas that [part of] time is connected [with the same 
object] in that time. Inasmuch as time is independent from another 
time, because it grounds itself and something else [1.e. parts of time], 
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neither an infinite regress occurs, nor does a mutual presupposition 


of one another. !!° 


Any alternative to this fundamental'” position of self-grounding 


substances, which Venkatanatha (and Rāmānuja as well) calls as 
doctrine of permanence (sthiravāda), would imply to accept the 
doctrine of momentariness (ksanabhangaprasana). 

Thus, the Devadatta example clearly demonstrates that by ac- 
cepting time as a substance in which different mutually exclusive 
units of time can be based, we can speak of the unity (aikya) of 
different temporal designations in one time. Independent temporal 
designations that differ from each other can still be united in one 
and the same basis, the third grounding aspect, 1.e., time as a sub- 
stance (dravya). We can understand this argument as an appli- 
cation of co-referentiality. One might ask why time (kāla), as well 
as the factor of recollection, is introduced here as an important ar- 
gument. If time is defined as a substance (dravya) that can unite 
mutually exclusive time units, it must ultimately be related to the 
one God Visnu-Narayana, insofar as everything has a single final 
base, one God, one Being, one Inner Controller (antaryāmin) of 
everything. For this, too, Venkatanatha applies the concept of co- 
referentiality. We recognize the model: mode and mode possessor 
(i.e., time with its time units) are based once again on a single 
mode possessor (i.e., God). Thus, time as the possessor of differ- 
ent time modes (like past, present, future) has a common basis 
with God, in the sense that time together with all its specific time 
units ultimately denote God. Venkatanatha refers to such an ulti- 
mate grounding by an ultimate Being when he states: 


119 Cf. SAS 638.15 ad TMK 4.95: svakālāmšau ca tadetadkālau svas- 
yaviruddhav eva. tatkālas tatkale vastuni sambadhyate; etatkālo 'py 
etatkāle. kālasya svaparanirvāhakatvena kālāntarānapeksanān nāna- 
vasthādosah, nāpy atmasrayadosah. 


20 The concept of svaparanirvāhaka is not only applied for substance 
but also for non-substances (adravya). For Venkatanātha no state of 
a state is possible; cf. the first sentence of chapter 5 of the NSi, 
443,2: samyogarahitam adravyam. 
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Also, in the case of time, as in the case of the respective other [men- 
tioned] categories, co-referentiality grounds [the relationship bet- 
ween God and time]. Therefore, he says: Because He [i.e., God] is 


the Inner Controller (kalantaryamitäder), etc., of time."?! 


Time therefore always belongs to God's body; and can therefore 
be thought of as an omnipresent substance together with God's 
omnipresence. The inseparability as Inner Controller renders any 
further link to time dispensable and we will see—in the context of 
the critique of inherence—that this is just another expression for 
God's eternal conjunction with time. 

Different states are based on one and the same ground insofar 
as different mutually excluding entities (for Venkatanatha, in- 
cluding different substances with their different properties/states) 
are combined in one and the same principle, namely God/brah- 
man Himself/itself. With this, we can return to ontology: different 
temporal units like past and present are also ontological designa- 
tions reflecting being, which could be the present time, and non- 
being, which could be the past or future time. For the discussed 
example: “being” belongs to the present Devadatta and “non- 
being" to Devadatta in the past or future. A past being as well as a 
present being in time can be understood ontologically, if one 
identifies past being as a “non-being” and the present as "being". 
This means that one and the same person can be connected to dif- 
ferent ontological categories. 


It may seem that we have gotten far off our topic. Indeed, 
these explanations illustrate how Venkatanatha develops an idea 
begun by Ramanuja and refines it. But if looking at Ramanuja's, 
and following him also Venkatanatha's sentences about brahman, 
has initiated and continued a conflict with some of his most im- 
portant allies. The correct understanding of brahman in the con- 
text of statements about it remains, of course, a central concern of 


121 SAS 208.5-6 ad TMK 1.66: kale 'pi sāmānādhikaranyam tattatpa- 
dārthāntaresv iva nirvahatīty aha—kalantaryamitader iti. 
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both Vedanta traditions, i.e., Advaita and Višistādvaita. The dif- 
ferences between them regarding this understanding are based on 
their nearly incompatible premises. But one would completely 
misunderstand the polemical discussion between the two Vedanta 
traditions if one takes the Advaitic thesis as the one arguing for 
the unknowability of brahman, and Rāmānuja s view, in contrast, 
as the one arguing for its knowability. For Ramanuja as for Ven- 
katanatha, approaching an entity is in fact only possible through 
its designations. This always presupposes something that is inse- 
parable from it: its substance. The different understandings of co- 
referentiality demonstrate that it is exactly these presuppositions 
that bring about the polemic with the Advaitin, who says that be- 
cause brahman is unknowable and ultimately unnameable, we can 
only communicate about it indirectly. But Venkatanatha draws 
detailed attention to the fact that even indirect communication 
presupposes exact knowledge of what one wishes to communi- 
cate. To say that something is unknowable already presupposes 
that the speaker knows what he or she is talking about. One can- 
not say to be not knowing without knowing what one is not know- 
ing; thus, one must have therefore already presupposed something 
knowable (vedya), which is expressed (vdcya) in words. This pre- 
position leads the Advaitin into different ways of contradiction: 
He must confirm exactly what he denies. But also, Venkatanatha 
must respond to the question of how the brahman is knowable 
and nameable by words. It is certainly not the essential nature 
(svarūpa) of brahman that is denotable or knowable; if this were 
the case, the Višistādvaitin would not contradict the Advaitin’s 
view! What is knowable qualifies the substance. By referring to 
substance, brahman cannot be separated from a concept of 
substance itself, because it is the ultimate basis for every 
reference. Countering the Advaitins’ apophatism, Venkatanatha 
even adds that speaking of the unknowability of brahman is al- 
ready a means to its knowability.'” By applying co-referentiality, 


122 We can also understand against this background that Venkatnatha 
defines brahman as knowable (vedya) and nameable (vācya), but at 
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our two authors also demonstrate a central concept in their proof 
of God as the one in whom all entities, together with their de- 


notations, are based. 


"5 By co-referentiality it is explained that the 


different states (either subtle or manifest) of brahman/God can 
have the same base. This basis can support entities and their de- 
notations that are mutually exclusive. 


123 


the same time can also claim that it cannot be grasped by the human 
mind or language. Cf. for example the first two lines of TMK 3.3ab 
(339,7-10): vācyatvam vedyatam ca svayam abhidadhati brahmano 
'nušsravāntāh. vākcittāgocaratvašrutir api hi parichittyabhavapra- 
yukta. “The Upanisads themselves state that brahman is nameable 
and knowable. For even the authoritative Scripture states [that] brah- 
man is beyond speech and mental thought, it is [positively] under- 
stood insofar as it is not limited [by them]." The last sentence ex- 
presses brahman negatively; but exactly in this way it is knowable 
and expressed in language. 

TMK 3.5: nihsādhāranyanārāyanapadavisaye niscayam yänty abā- 
dhe sadbrahmādyās samānaprakaraņapathitās sankitānyārthašabdāh 
antaryantā ca nārāyaņa iti kathitah; kāraņam cāntarātmeti |...]. “The 
words that are feared to have a different meaning, such as Being, 
brahman, etc., and which are recited in the same context, find, if 
there is no abrogation, their final determination in the word meaning 
‘Narayana,’ which is not general; and [this] Narayana is called the 
Inner Controller. The Inner Self is [also] the cause.” 


For different designations of brahman with all the central Upanisadic 
concepts, see Venkatanatha’s description in the isvarapariccheda of 
his NSi (NSi 275,3-4): sa eva sadasadavyākrtabrahmātmākāšaprā- 
našivanārāyanādišabdaih karanaprakaranagataih sāmānyato visesa- 
ta ca vyapadisyate. “Exclusively this God is generally [1.e., in 
general terms] and in particular [i.e., with his own name] expressed 
with the words ‘being’ (ChU 6.2.1), ‘non-being’ (ChU 3.19.1/6.2.1), 
‘non-differentiated’ (BAU 1.4.7), ‘brahman’ (BAU 1.4.10,11)," ‘at- 
man’ (AitU 1.1), ‘ether’? (ChU 1.9.1), ‘breath’ (ChU 1.11.5), ‘Siva’ 
(SveU 4.18), ‘Narayana’ (MahanarU 1), etc., which can be found [in 
the Upanisads] in the chapters on cause.” See also SAS 344.1—4 ad 
TMK 3.5, where Venkatanatha lists the designations sat, brahman, 
ātman, purusa, präna, and aksara. 
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While taken separately, due to their basis, i.e., the third 
grounding aspect, they can be coordinated linguistically and 
ontologically. 


Venkatanātha on non-differentiated (avyākrta) and 
differentiated (vyākrta) name and form (nāmarūpe) 


The following passages guoted from Venkatanātha's work, take 
up the ontological basic idea as it was developed by Rämänuja. 
The focus, however, is on elaborating the central idea of the unity 
of different attributes with a single basis. The guestion is whether 
this applies to all substances, which are mentioned in Venkatanā- 
tha's works, in the same way. The subseguent explanations refer 
at first only to the world to be manifested; they do not refer to the 
world in which the already released (mukta) and the eternally re- 
leased (nityasūri) souls “live”. Therefore, we will ask after- 
wards"^ whether the essential distinction between vyākrta and 
avyākrita, has some relevance for a substance like the eternal 
realm/manifestation (nityavibhüti) of God? 

To clarify how Venkatanatha follows Ramanuja's ontological 
understanding of differentiated and non-differentiated entities, we 
must look at the Adhikaranasardvali (AS), Venkatanatha's 
verse-commentary on Rämänuja’s Sribhäsya. In this work he re- 
fers to Ramanuja's concept of manifestation of name and form. 
Taking Ramanuja’s view, Venkatanatha affirms that during the 
period of dissolution (pralaya), the world is not completely dis- 
solved. He clearly explains that such a period is a state that can- 
not be considered completely as non-being/inexistent. 

Concerning another example: It is remarkable that in the first 
sentence of the AS, Venkatanatha mentions the “non-being” 
(asat) of the ChU (ChU 6.2.1) quote. According to his under- 
standing, what is called non-being (asat) refers to avyākrta. De- 
fining the universe as asat implies accepting it as “having no phe- 


124 Cf. below pp. 433ff. 


nomenal existence, 
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775 rather than accepting it as being com- 


pletely inexistent. Venkatanatha explains this as follows: 


What is expressed only as a state of dissolution in the Upanisad 
[ChU 6.2.1] quotation by the words: “In the beginning, however, this 
[universe] was nothing but non-being (asat)” deals with the dissolu- 
tion expressed also by words [like]: “Something did not even exist,” 
because emptiness, etc., [i.e., a complete non-existence of the world 
at the time of pralaya] is rejected. Due to the absence of distinction 
[i.e., not being differentiated in name and form], everything is non- 
differentiated; therefore, the Inner Self, in the totality of substances 


with their respective states, is to be addressed by words such as 
99126 


99 66 99 66 


“being,” “non-being,” “non-differentiated. 


During the world’s dissolution, i.e., while in the subtle state, what 
remains still is and can be manifested again.” Since everything 
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The interpretation of this passage in Acarya 2016: 845 is very close 
to Venkatanatha’s understanding: “It appears to me that this dis- 
course, like all other older and contemporary Vedic discourses on 
cosmogony, characterised the entity at the beginning of time as no- 
thing but asat and originally began with asad evedam agra āsīt. 
Moreover, what it meant by the term asat was not ‘non-existent,’ in 
either a literally descriptive or ontological sense, but ‘having no phe- 
nomenal existence.’” 


Adhikaranasarävali verse 138 (karanatvadhikarana section p. 244,1— 
4): asid agre tv asad va idam iti vilayāvasthatāmātram uktam naivāsīt 
kificid ityady api vilayaparam, šūnyatāder nisedhāt. sarvasyāvyākrta- 
tvam vibhajanavirahāt tādršāvasthatattaddravyastomāntarātmā tad 
iha sadasadavyākrtādyuktivācyah. 


This is also demonstrated in Kumäravedänta’s commentary on the 
AS, the Adhikaranacintämani (245,52): vilayo hi nama vedäntasid- 
dhānte avasthāntaraprāptir eva na punar dravyasvarūpanāšah. tat 
katham ity atrāha šūnyatāder nisedhād iti. dravyasvarūpavināšo vi- 
laya iti hi vaisesikadinam praläpah. “For in the doctrine of Vedanta, 
the dissolution [of the world] exclusively signifies the attainment of 
another state, but not the destruction of the essential nature of the 
substance (dravyasvarūpanāša). How is that possible? Here he says: 
Due to the denial of emptiness, etc. For that dissolution (vilaya) sig- 
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remains identical to how it was, non-differentiated (avyākrtam) 
means that each individual entity, both conscious souls and mate- 
rial mass, continue to be, even if this is not recognizable during 
the period of the world’s dissolution (pralaya) due to its being 
non-differentiated. Being non-differentiated (avyākrta) means 
“being in a subtle state”. Thus, each entity remains preserved in 
its respective state. 

The passage illustrates that Venkatanatha is adopting the main 
point of Rämänuja’s explanations of BAU 1.4.7 and ChU 6.2.1—4. 
Venkatanatha explains that the term pralaya does not mean abso- 
lute annihilation, but only a temporary state that will be replaced 
by another state at the next point in time. 

The concept of manifestation as described in BAU 1.4.7 is 
thus relevant not only in the context of Venkatanatha’s cosmolo- 
gical thinking, but is also important for his ontology, including 
his explanations of what conscious and material entities (cidacid- 
vastu) in their essential nature (svarūpa) are, what kind of states 
(avasthā) they have, how these states alternate, and how, when al- 
ternating, they are related to their respective grounding basis, i.e., 
their substances. Venkatanatha develops the basic idea of an irre- 
ducible Being based on the distinction between that Being in its 
essential nature (svarūpa) and its transformation into alternating 
states. He applies it to God in relation to souls and the objective 
world, to the world itself, and to individual souls in their relation 
to the world, to other souls, and to God. 

Another important and central concept taken up by Venkatana- 
tha again and again is Ramanuja’s view, mentioned above, that 
brahman enters all things to manifest them. For Venkatanatha, the 
Veda expresses that it is God, after having entered the individual 
souls, who differentiates everything in name and form. 

Before demonstrating how Venkatanatha applies the concept 
of transformation as expressed in BAU 1.4.7 in his own theology, 
I will present passages from several of his works to demonstrate 


nifies a destruction of the essential nature of the substance (dravya- 
svarüpavinäso), as the Vaisesika, etc., are prattling.” 
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how he begins to integrate this idea into his own views. The first 
passage is from the 53" vada of the Satadüsani ($Dü 203,23- 
204,1). Here, Venkatanatha explains the significance of the 
term avyákrta by referring to BAU 1.4.7: 


For it is like this: With the word avyākrta in the statements about the 
cause, which begin with [the statement of BAU 1.4.7]: “All this was 
non-differentiated (indistinguishable) [at the beginning of creation]," 
the mere essential nature of brahman (brahmasvarūpamātram) is not 
to be known, because there is no conventional meaning for the essen- 
tial nature of brahman, as in the case of the word brahman, etc., and 
because the intention of a connection [of brahman with name and 
form] has been made clear exclusively with [the words of BAU 
1.4.7:] *This is non-differentiated in name and form." 

Therefore, the meaning [of the word] “this” (idam) [in the statement 
of BAU 1.4.7] at the time of the dissolution (pralaya) intends only 
the cessation of being manifest of name and form [but not a complete 
non-being of name and form].'? 


From Venkatanatha’s words, it is clear that he does not link avyā- 
krta to brahman altogether, but—in the same way as Ramanuja 
did—only to brahman that has non-differentiated (avyākrta) 
name and form (nämarüpe). For him, in the same way as Rāmā- 
nuja before him, the subtle form disappears through the percep- 
tible appearance of a manifest form. According to his understan- 
ding, both terms, “being” (sat) and “non-being” (asat), can refer 
to brahman, because whatever is classified by them is not iden- 
tified by its essential nature (svarūpa), but refers only to its diffe- 
rent states, which inseparately belong to the svarūpa. 


128 A short summary of the 53" vada is found in Srinivasa Chari 1976: 
111-116. 


29 $Dü, vada 53, 203,23-203,27: tathā hi taddhedam tarhy avyākrtam 
āsīt tannāmarūpābhyām vyākriyatetyādisu kāraņavākyesv avyā- 
krtadisabdena na brahmasvarūpamātram pratipādyate, brahmādi- 
Sabdavat brahmasvarūpe rūdhābhāvāt, tannāmarūpābhyām vyā- 
kriyatety anenaiva yogavivaksāyāh spastatvāc ca. atah idamartha- 
syaiva pralayakāle namarüpavyakarananivrttimatram vivaksitam. 
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Another example illustrating this concept is the next passage 
of the same work. Here, what is defined as “subtle” (sūksma) is 
related to darkness (tamas). Again, what is denoted by “words 
like non-differentiated etc." (avyakrtadisabdena) does not refer to 
brahman itself (svarüpa) 1.e., its essential nature, but to the con- 
scious (cif) and material (acit) entities qualifying it. Venkatanatha 
again quotes ChU 6.2.1. (asad và idam agra āsīd) to show that the 
word asat (asacchabdena), non-being, refers to brahman, whose 
body transforms from a non-differentiated/subtle state (avyakr- 
ta/sūksma) to a differentiated/manifested state (vyākrta/sthūla). 


If one were to object: How could an undesirable consequence be pos- 
sible for brahman in this [state of darkness], [we answer:] Because 
even subtle darkness that is presented by words like "Darkness has 
become one" [SubalaUp 2], is known as the body of brahman by 
words starting with: “Whose body is darkness,” [BAU 3.7.13], and 
because darkness is in other sentences about the cause kown as a 
state of brahman, it is ascertained that the word “non-differentiated” 
(avyākrta) means brahman as specified by non-differentiated con- 
scious and material entities. 

In the same way, the word asat, non-being, here [in the statement of 
ChU 6.2.1]: “In the beginning this [world] was simply non-being”, 
“Non-being was this world in the beginning”, is used to indicate 
brahman as having conscious and material entities as its body, speci- 
fied by a subtle form, which passes by [the occurrence of] a manifest 
form; [the word asat does] not refer to pure brahman, because this 


contradicts its non-beingness.!*° 


50 ŠDū, vada 53, 203,27-204,1: tarhi brahmanas tatra katham 
prasanga iti cet, tama ekībhavatītyādipratipannasya sūksmatamaso 
"pi yasya tamas šarīram ityadibhih brahmašarīratvapratīteh kāraņa- 
vākyāntaresu brahmävasthänapratites cavyakrtasabda evāvyākrta- 
cidacidvisistabrahmapara iti niscīyate. evam asad và idam agra āsīd, 
asad evedam agra Gsid, ity atrāpy asacchabdena sthūlākārapra- 
dhvamsāyamānasūksmākāravišistacidaciccharīrakam brahmābhidhī- 
yate, na tu kevalam brahma, asattvavirodhāt. 
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“Darkness” (tamas) in this case does not mean that brahman dis- 
appears completely. Darkness refers to the body of brahman in 
the subtle state when nothing is perceptible. This needs some ex- 
planation: When discussing the view that nothing disappears 
completely, Venkatanatha compares his God to other gods. As he 
explains, the time of dissolution (pralaya) is also the time of dark- 
ness (famas). Darkness and the above-mentioned subtle state 
(sūksmāvasthā) are related to each other: Darkness is a subtle 
state that cannot be differentiated from brahman but is neverthe- 
less not identical to brahman (cf. Sribh I 167 ad BS 1.4.27). Also 
in this case, darkness is based on God. Venkatanatha defines it as 
an eternal substance (following Parä$arabhatta'”') belonging to 
God's body,’ which during the time of dissolution is not com- 
pletely inexistent, but only in another state. 

We understand this discussion only against the background of 
Venkatanatha’s basic ontological premises. He presupposes dark- 
ness to be a kind of Being; for him darkness is. In this, he sets 
himself apart from the opposing position, which considers dark- 
ness to represent the case of nothing existing, a position that sees 
beginning as coming from nothing. For Venkatanatha, the world 
could not be remanifested under such circumstances. His basic 
premise is that there is an eternal existence of the one brahman, 
which only changes its states. He also refutes the opponent’s 
argument that the god Siva is the cause of the universe, because, 
as he argues, brahman alone exists continuously during the period 
of dissolution, i.e., in the time of darkness? (SAS 345.8 ad TMK 


51 For Parä$arabhatta’s view on darkness (tamas) as a substance cf. 
Oberhammer 1979: 35f.; 95; 235f. 


13 


N 


Cf. NSi 121,4—6, in accordance with Rāmānuja: antaryamibrahmane 
ca, yasya tamah Sariram iti tejasā saha tamasah šarīratvenābhidhā- 
nāt. tatra ca bhāsyam evam ambvagnyantariksavāyvādityadikcandra- 
tārakākāšatamas tejasv ityādi. For the view that tamas does not mean 
complete non-existence, see also NSi 119,1ff. 


SAS 345,8 ad TMK 3.6: atah prasiddhašivah kāraņam ity atraha— 
siva eveti. 
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3.6: atah prasiddhasivah käranam ity atrāha—šiva eveti). Venka- 
tanatha elaborates on this by describing darkness as a substance 
that functions as a quality. The God Visnu-Narayana is the basis 
for the time-phase of darkness. Since this God supports every- 
thing (visva), He is neither identified with darkness itself nor sub- 
ordinated to it. God, denoted as Siva (Rudra), is rather described 
as the support and only cause of darkness.'** Hence he also ex- 
plains that the designation “Siva” actually refers to the Highest 
God Visnu, concluding in TMK 3.6ab that with the name Siva, 
what is meant is Visnu.'* 

Finally, I would like to cite two more important quotations, 
which not only demonstrate God as being the ground of darkness, 
but the self-grounding basis of everything through His own will 
or His inconveivable potency. The world’s manifestation based 
on God and its ontological implications can be found in the third 
chapter (ndyakasara) of the TMK (3.25ab), where he describes 
the body of God as transforming in various ways: 


[Visnu-Narayana], the creator of all, whose power is inconceivable, 
is Himself the material cause of this world, because He, whose body 


54 TMK 3.6cd: uktam nārāyanādhisthitam iti ca tamo 'nekabādho ’nya- 


tha syāt brahmešāder mahatyam upanisadisi vilayadyam; evam tu 
nātra. “And darkness is said to be dependent on Narayana. In the 
contrary case, many passages would contradict this. In the Mahātmya 
Upanisad, dissolution, etc., is said to be for gods like Brahman, 
Rudra; but it is not the same here, [i.e., for Visnu].” Cf. also SAS 
345.11-19 ad TMK 3.6: atah kāraņatamodhisthātrtvena prasiddho 
näräyana evatra Sabdantaraparamrstah. 


135 


TMK 3.6ab: visnor apy asty abhikhyā Siva iti; Subhatärüdhir atranu- 
pādhis tasmād dhyeyah šruto ’sau Siva iti; Siva eveti vakyam tv anūk- 
tih. “Siva is also a designation for Visnu. The conventional meaning 
of the subhatä is without limitation. Hence Narayana is described in 
authoritative Scripture (sruti) as Siva, who is to be meditated upon. 
But the sentence ‘only Siva’ is a re-statement.” 
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consists in the subtle Undeveloped, etc., transforms manifoldly due 
to [His] modification into a manifest [state of His body].'** 


Another example is from the third chapter on God (īsvaraparic- 
cheda) in the Nyāyasiddhāfijana. Here it is stated that God is not 
only eternally connected with everything as a material cause, but 
also acts comprehensively and omnipresent by virtue of His will 
as an instrumental cause. Again, Venkatanatha takes up the dis- 
tinction between separated/differentiated (vibhakta) and non-sep- 
arated/non-differentiated (avibhakta) names and forms. For God, 
Venkatanatha says, both material cause and instrumental cause 
must be recognized as His specific characteristics. It is therefore 
important to refer to Venkatanatha’s statement in the following 
passage; here it is expressed that it is only God Himself who is 
the material cause of the transformation from subtle to manifest. 


For it is established that [God], who has as a body whose conscious 
being and whose material mass have [during the period of dissolu- 
tion] non-differentiated name and forms, is the material cause in re- 
lation to [Himself], who has as a body whose conscious and material 
entities have differentiated names and forms, and it is also establis- 
hed that [He] is the efficient cause in such a form which is other than 
“having as a body non-differentiated conscious and material enti- 
ties” —for instance, in the form of having a particular will, which is 


common to a potter and the like.” 
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TMK 3.25ab: asyaiväcintyasakter akhilajanayitus syād upādānabhā- 
vas sūksmāvyaktādidehah parinamati yato "nekadha sthūlavrttyā. In 
TMK 3.26, Venkatanatha also explains how God is connected to 
everything. He refers to the individual soul, which as an agent causes 
its own happiness through its own effort. But what the soul is doing 
individually for itself, God, as cause and agent, is doing for 
everything, i.e., material and conscious beings. Thus Venkatanatha 
concludes: “Therefore, in reference to this agent of everything [i.e., 
God], it is possible that He is the material cause of everything." sar- 
vopadanabhavas tata iha ghatate sarvakartary amusmin. 


13 


a 


NSi 359,5—7: avibhaktanāmarūpacidaciccharīrakasya vibhaktanā- 
marūpacidaciccharīrakatvāpeksayopādānatvasiddheh, avibhaktacid- 
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As can be concluded from these passages, whatever belongs to 
God’s body can never pass away completely. Moreover, God 
Himself is not relativized in his eternal Being. An important im- 
plication of Venkatanatha’s teaching (as for Ramanuja, as demon- 
strated above) is that the difference between being (sat) and non- 
being (asat) does not exclude the fact that they can co-exist in one 
and the same ground; they merely represent two different states 
of one and the same basis, which is defined as eternal Being. If 
such a Being, identified with a personal God, is accepted, and if 
what He carries and directs has always existed, absolute non- 
being (atyantabhava) would be incongruous and impossible to 
prove. If complete non-being were the case, God would have to 
create out of nothing, with no relationship to anything existing in 
the past. Thus, Venkatanatha's central idea (and already Rāmānu- 
ja’s) is based on the view that due to the undeniable presuppo- 
sition of Being, the concept of emptiness (šūnyatā) taught by the 
Buddhist tradition cannot be proven by any means of valid cogni- 
tion. 

Of course, it could be argued that such a God, endowed with 
all perfections, should also be able to be related to nothing or be 
able to create everything again out of nothing. But in the theistic 
tradition of Vedanta, this possibility is not part of the under- 
standing of Being (sat). God is identified as Being, which is at the 
root of everything, and when His body modifies, it can be deter- 
mined as both being (sattva/bhāva) and non-being (asattva/abhā- 
va). 


Refuting the concept of “difference and identity” (bheda- 
abheda) 


In the following the difference between attributes that specify a 
substance, can be pointed out by another important philosophical 


aciccharīrakatvātiriktena kulaladisadharanasankalpavisesavattvady- 
ākāreņa nimittatvasiddheš ca. 
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and theological position mostly identified by Venkatanatha with 
the view of the Jainas, but also Bhāskaras (9" c.) and Yadava- 
prakāšas (10" c.), whose doctrin is called by him as “the thesis of 
the half Jainas" (ardhajainapaksankal, cf. PMBh p. 283,4 
(chapter 24)). They do not take into account that there is also a 
difference between grounding substance and its respective dif- 
ferent attributes additionally to the difference (bheda) between 
specifying attributes. 

At this point, it is important to reiterate how the above-men- 
tioned term of unity (aikya) differs from the rather simple notion 
of identity (abheda). This is illustrated in Venkatanatha's critique 
of the notion of defining co-referentiality as difference and iden- 
tity, a view that contradicts his own understanding of this con- 
cept. We already developed the central view that for differently 
classified entities/attributes to be brought into unity, they must re- 
late to a third grounding aspect. This third aspect is implicitly 
presupposed in the references of two attributes, which are clas- 
sified differently. This is the only reason why there is no contra- 
diction in the common appearance of different things, even if 
there is still a distinction. If we perceive something that we say is 
both a lotus and blue, then we clarify that the underlying sub- 
stance (e.g., a flower) to which being blue and being a lotus, both 
belong is the reason why both attributes can appear together as a 
unity. 

In contrast, the presupposed substance (dravya), in this ex- 
ample the flower, remains distinct, even though it cannot be sepa- 
rated from its attributes. There is no such a thing like a pure flow- 
er. As we have pointed out above, our tradition defines attributes 
and the third grounding aspect as different. 

Now, the Jaina, who also refers to the concept of co-referenti- 
ality, is the position to be refuted. He accepts a difference be- 
tween attributes like blueness and lotusness but denies a differ- 
ence between these and an underlying third. He argues for a con- 
cept of "difference and identity," (bheda-abhedavadin) and ex- 
plains co-referentiality on the background of this doctrine. While 
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there are different attributes/qualities, they are merged with the 
substance into a unity.” Venkatanatha represents the Jaina posi- 
tion in the first half of TMK 4.94ab against the background of co- 
referentiality (sāmānādhikaranya): 


Since it is established that unity (aikya) is intended in a sentence 
[which expresses] coreference for words, which are used differently, 
it is a futile wish for doctrinal representatives like those of the Jainas 
etc., (arhatader) that this (idam) [i.e., coreferentiality] is also true for 
the one who represents [the doctrine of] difference and identity.'? 


And in his commentary (SAS) Venkatanatha describes his oppo- 
nent as arguing a simplified form of co-referentiality as follows: 


Wherever there is difference and identity, there is co-referentiality, 
[as in the sentence:] “The lotus is blue”.' 


Again, on the background of his own definition of coreferen- 
tiality, such a sentence cannot be analyzed. In the second half of 
the verse, Venkatanatha refutes this view: Even if one says that 
the substance is inseparable from that which the substance is 
grounding, co-referentiality is only possible if the ultimate basis 
is different from what it is grounding. But this is not the case for 
the opponent. For him, there is on the one side unity (aikya), 1.e., 
identity (abheda) with the substance, on the other side there is 
difference (bheda), because by the word paryaya 1.e., “modificati- 
on" different properties are expressed (cf. SAS 637.1-2 paryaya- 
Sabdena dharma ucyante). Following such a view of the oppo- 
nent, the consequence would be that one and the same entity is 
stated twice: based on being blue, the substance would be blue, 


138 For an explanation of difference and non-difference (identity) bet- 


ween between substance (dravya) and “state of appearance" (paryā- 
ya) according to the Jaina view, cf. Trikha 2012: 59—62. 


59 TMK 4.94ab: 
dvāre bhinne samanadhikaranavacasam aikyatatparyasiddheh 
bhedābhedasthitānām idam anuguņam ity ārhatāder durāšā. 


14 SAS 636.10—637.2 ad TMK 4.94: yatra bhedābhedau tatraiva sāmā- 
nädhikaranyam, nilam utpalam iti. 
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and based on being a lotus, it would be a lotus. Such an absurd 
consequence results from accepting a difference between the pro- 
perties and at the same time an identity with the underlying sub- 
stance; therefore, against the background of the teaching of bhe- 
da-abheda, a sentence/cognition like “The lotus is blue” would be 
impossible. Thus, Venkatanatha expresses in the second half of 
the verse TMK 4.94cd that only difference must be accepted: 


A sentence which indicates in another way something regarding uni- 
formity with [the essential] nature of things, is unlikely to be a 
means of valid cognition. 

Based on such a cognition, a single entity would exist twice, and this 
is not right because [co-referentiality] is possible if there is only dif- 
ference. !“ 


In his commentary (SAS) to the second half of the verse, Venka- 
tanatha draws attention to the fact that the unity of words used in 
different contexts does not mean that they must be identical with 
what they refer to. Attributes such as blue-ness and lotus-ness re- 
main differentiated from one another but appear in a unity only 
when they are related to a third grounding aspect. 


Because in the quote [of Kāšikāvrtti ad Panini 2.1.49] “The function- 
ning of words whose base meanings are distinct in referring to the 
same object is [the definition of] co-referentiality,” the characteristic 
of co-referentiality is that [words] are dependent on a single object 
due to their different application. For this reason, saying that dif- 
ference and identity are established by co-referentiality has a basis in 
poor expectations due to contradictory speech. If co-referentiality 
establishes difference and identity, then there would be no means of 
cognition for it, because co-referentiality establishes an object that 


contradicts the means of valid cognition.!? 


14 


= 


TMK 4.94cd: 
vastusthityaikarapye vacanam itarathā bodhayat syan na mānam 
tanmānatvād dvidhaikam sthitam iti ca na sat, bheda evopapatteh. 


SAS 637.3-6 ad TMK 4.94: bhinnapravrttinimittānām sabdānām 
eka[tra]sminn arthe vrttis sāmānādhikaranyam iti pravrttinimittabhe- 


14 
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Now it remains to be shown to what extent difference and iden- 
tity as a basic thesis also led to absurd consequences for other 
doctrinal proponents of the bheda-abheda doctrine in a theistic 
Vedanta tradition such as that of Bhaskara or Yādavaprakāša. The 
view of difference and identity as followed by both is analogous 
to the concept of substance mentioned above. Bhaskara asserts 
the same of brahman, saying that it is imposed properties (upā- 
dhi) with which it is equated. In this case, the absurd consequence 
of identity (abheda) leads these thinkers to conflate God/brahman 
directly with suffering. For Venkatanatha, asserting that brahman 
is simultaneously identical and different leads him therefore to 
the following words of critique: 


But the followers of Bhaskara [hold the view that] the substance 
brahman, which is differentiated into partial manifestations of con- 
scious and material entities, transforms itself into material partial 
manifestation and wanders about in samsāra as the conscious partial 
manifestation endowed with the transformation of the material par- 


tial manifestation.!^ 


When there is no longer any distinction between the partial mani- 
festations, and their change, then it is brahman itself, in its es- 
sence, that changes; identical with the soul endowed with a body, 
it wanders as such in the samsāra and becomes bound and re- 
leased. Venkatanatha also highlights how identity is misinter- 
preted in the teaching of Yādavaprakāša; he takes the difference 


denaikarthanisthatvalaksanatvat samanadhikaranyasya, tenaiva sā- 
mānādhikaranyena bhedabhedasiddhir iti vacanam viruddhabhasa- 
natvād durāšāmūlam eva. yadi bhedabhedam bodhayet sāmānādhika- 
ranyam, pramānaviruddhārthapratipādakatvāt pramanam eva na 
syād. 


SAS 381.3-6 ad TMK 3.27: bhāskarīyās tu—cidacidamšavibhaktam 
brahmadravyam acidamšena vikriyate, tadvikāropahitena cidamšena 
samsaratiti. Cf. also NSi 217,2—218,3: “As for Bhaskara’s opinion, it 
is ridiculous that eternal and omniscient [brahman] is associated with 
an imposed property (upādhi).” 


14. 
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between released and bound souls as an opportunity to demon- 
strate the absurd consequences of the doctrine: 


Similarly, the doctrine of [Yädavaprakä$a’s] being and conscious 
brahman, which is at once identical and different from all word-ob- 
jects, should also be refuted, because [Yādavaprakāša] holds [the 
view] that even the soul which is still bound in samsāra at the time 
of the world's dissolution becomes identical with the released one 
and that even the released soul, who is omniscient would be bound at 
the beginning of creation with infinite [souls] in samsāra through the 
realization of identity with all things to be abandoned. Therefore, 
there is no difference between attachment and release.!** 


So far we can summarize: When the doctrine of difference and 
identity (bheda-abheda) is applied to the relationship between 
brahman and conscious and material entities, as in the case of 
these two authors, Venkatanatha points out that neither the bind- 
ing of the soul nor release can be assumed; but this is precisely 
what Venkatanatha has in mind with the criticism of co-refer- 
entiality interpreted against the background of bheda-abheda; in 
order to be able to assert co-referentiality, the third grounding as- 
pect, even if it is not named in the sentence, a substance must be 
distinct from its attributes. Within such a distinction, the insepa- 
rability of the basis but not its identity (abheda) must be accepted. 
If no third grounding aspect were presupposed, which is distinct 
but inseparable from its attributes, which are also designations, 
co-referentiality would not be acceptable. 


What functions as a substance (dravya)? 


Let us now look briefly at how Venkatanatha finally coordinates 
all substances with God Himself, the one basis for everything, 


4 NSi 217,3-218,1: evam sakalapadärthabhinnäbhinnasaccidbrahma- 
vado 'pi düsyah, baddhasyāpi pralaye muktävisesasadäpattyabhi- 
dhānāt. muktasyāpi sarvajfíasya srstau sarvaheyatādātmyānusandhā- 
nena anantasamsārayogāt. ato bandhamoksāvišesa eva. 
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and how he tries to reconcile the multiplicity of designations that 
are the basis of the substances that form God’s body. 

Although Venkatanatha considers substances, which are the 
indispensable basis of their states, to exist in and of themselves, 
he does not see them as isolated from each other. Moreover, each 
must be able to exist together with God. 

How are substances related to God? A description of the relati- 
on between God and substances is found in the first verse of the 
fifth chapter (adravyasara) of the TMK, where Venkatanatha ex- 
plicitly refers to the analogy of how a substance is related to its 
state. It is like the relation of God to all substances together with 
their states: 


The totality of non-substances (adravyajātam) is established as unse- 
parated (aprthaksiddham) and restricted (niyatimad) to their respec- 
tive substances. It is similar with everything for the Supreme (paras- 
ya) [i.e., the Supreme Self, God].!* 


In his auto-commentary on the TMK, Venkatanatha explains his 
sentence of the verse in more detail: 


The meaning is: For that substance which is said [to be characterized 
by a quality, i.e., a non-substanceļ, it is exclusively limited to it. And 
the totality of [the qualities which are] non-substances is inseparately 
established in/for each of these substances. In the same way, the tota- 
lity [of substances together with their non-substances] is also insepa- 
rately established from the Highest. !*6 


Regarding to God and His relational unity these sentences of 
Venkatanatha demonstrate once more that the feature of different 
states, non-substances (adravya), consists in the transformation of 
one and the same substance, at least God Himself. And while one 
and the same substance can have states, which are independent 


45 TMK 5.lab: tattaddravyesu drstam niyatimad aprthaksiddham 
adravyajatam tadvat višvam parasya. 


46 SAS 680.7-8 ad TMK 5.1: yasya dravyasya yad ucitam tat tatraiva 
niyatam ity arthah. tac ca tatra tatraprthaksiddham adravyajatam. 
tadvad eva visvam api parasyaprthaksiddham. 
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from each other, they do not appear simultaneously. Nevertheless 
they are intimately connected to their basis. If we refer to a state, 
then we have inevitably presupposed a substance, which is deter- 
mined by that state in a specific way. For this reason, too, a state 
and its basis cannot be presented as separate. 

The temporal implication of different states has already been 
pointed out. As Venkatanatha explains, on one hand, the states of 
a substance cannot exist as separated from it, but, on the other 
hand, they exist temporarily and do not remain permanently pre- 
sent. If infinite states did not qualify substances at certain times, 
this would lead to the erroneous assumption that only a single 
state determines a substance, or that all states determining a sub- 
stance must occur simultaneously. Neither is possible for Venka- 
tanatha. 

If a state cannot be separated from its substance, how can a se- 
quence of states be conceptualized? The fact that something is al- 
ways perceptible is because a state can be either non-differenti- 
ated (avyākrta), that is, in a subtle state (sūksmāvasthā), or diffe- 
rentiated (vyākrta), that is, in a manifest state (sthilavastha). And 
because everything can be defined as already Being, there is no 
need for further mediation possible between a substance and how 
it is specified. For Venkatanatha, this is not the only reason not to 
accept the concept of inherence (samavāya), by which relata like 
substance and its attributes are connected. Another reason would 
be that one cannot say what exists earlier or later: substance or 
non-substance (adravya). Rather, it is only possible to grasp a 
substance simultaneously (yugapat) with its respective deter- 
mining state/property. 

In reply to an objection that since a substance is given before 
its non-substance, if non-substance does not exist, both are not 
given due to their interdependence, Venkatanatha says that sub- 
stance and non-substance rely mutually on each other. Therefore, 
in only a single moment (ekasminn eva ksane), 1.e., in a single 
knowledge, is a substance and its state, i.e., designation and what 
is to be designated, able to be grasped. This only could happen 
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based on the thesis of inseparability of substance and state," but 
also of the intimate relation of its states and its designation by 
different words. Thus, to whatever one refers in the world we 
have access to it only by language and knowledge. As we have 
pointed out above, already Rāmānuja connected the modes of a 
mode possessor with designations. Therefore knowing the world 
implies always knowing the world by language. Venkatanatha 
mentions the relation between a cognitive act and its linguistic 
character. The act of knowing always takes place simultaneously 
with the use of words, even if the words for both (tacchabdau) 
are given by the speaker of a sentence in succession (anukramad ). 
This is Venkatanatha's linguistic paradigm. He concludes that 
words are performed simultaneously whereby there is no contra- 
diction between what happens first and what happens later.'** To 
demonstrate this he refers to the fact that children learn the origi- 
nal meaning of the words of Vedic language by recognizing ob- 
jects in their own world. After all, when they learn language, they 
also grasp properties and their basis at the same time, learning 
what has been handed down to denote objects in the world before 
they were born. As described by Venkatanatha,'? children do not 
create their own way of speaking. 


7 Another example is SAS 682.11ff. ad TMK 5.3, where Venkatanätha 
states that substance and state/non-substance (avasthā/adravya) can- 
not be considered two separate entities: avasthavaddravyam iti hi 
dravyam laksyate. avasthā cādravyam eva. tathā cānyonyasāpeksa- 
tvād dravyam adravyam ca dvayam api na sidhyatīti. “The substance 
is defined as a substance that is characterized by a state. And the 
state is a non-substance. And in the same way, because of their inter- 
dependence, both substance and non-substance are not established as 
a pair.” Cf. also the important discussion in TMK 1.10 and the im- 
portant conseguence in his commentary thereon, that both, gualifier 
and gualified, can be said as gualified (cf., SAS 31.4: atah samban- 
dhyubhayam visistasabdartha iti syat.). 


14 


ĉo 


SAS 682.20 ad TMK 5.3: ato dravyädravyasabdayor vyutpattau vya- 
vahāre tatpratipattau ca parasparapaurvāparyābhāvān na virodhah. 


14 For Rämänuja’s view on this topic, see Lipner 1986: 13. 
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Children indeed know simultaneously (yugapad) the essential nature 
of an entity due to the relation of specifier and specified. And in the 
beginningless samsdra they learn only simultaneously through the 
[Vedic] use of the words in earlier times. [...] Therefore, deter- 
mining the difference between substance and non-substance as con- 
forming to the difference between specifier and specified, etc., as 


[they are] known in the world, is correct. ^? 


Even if we express objects designated by words in our language 
in a sequence, we immediately perceive not only differentiated 
objects, i.e., specific states/properties denoted by words, we also 
reconstruct by our linguistic knowledge always the same world in 
the same eternal vedic language. But before we continue to illus- 
trate how Venkatanatha deals with vedic language, a few more 
examples and explanations. 


More examples of substances and their states/properties 


Like Ramanuja, when Venkatanatha describes "transformation" 
(pariņāma) in terms of substance (dravya) and state (avasthā), it 
is against the background of his understanding of God's being in 
(relational) unity with every conscious and material entity (cid- 
acidvastu). Even if a state (avasthā) is defined as “non-being,” it 
nevertheless is because it can become present again. This is what 
presupposes being: effects have a supporting basis, even at the 
time of their non-being (abhāva). Otherwise they could not be 
determined as being non-being for any period. The difference be- 
tween being and non-being is the difference between two states of 
a substance; while both are, at the same time both are not. Each 
state appears in its own part of time of being present. Also non- 


50 SAS 682.22-683.16 ad TMK 5.3: bālāh khalu visesanavisesyabhäve- 
na vastusvarūpam yugapad upalabhante. anādau ca samsāre pürva- 
pürvavyavaharair yugapad eva siksyante [...]. ato lokadrstavisesana- 
visesyadivibhaganusarena dravyādravyādivibhāgaparikalpanam 
nyāyyam. 
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being (abhāva) is therefore something concrete, something that 
can be fixed to a condition, place and time in its specific nature 
(svabhāva). Non-being (abhdva) is recognizable as a state of 
something that is not present. ^! 

Accepting an eternally existing substance means there is no 
first state from which transformation begins. Insofar as a sub- 
stance is never without a state, nor determined by only one state, 
it is impossible to define a substance’s first or last state. This can 
be explained by the basic ontological idea presented above: It is 
contradictory to say that Being (sat) starts at a certain point in 
time, since if this were the case, one would have to accept a first 
beginning. But to assert that there was a first beginning, one must 
already have presupposed Being to know what the first beginning 
is. 

Without accepting that what is called substance (dravya) is 
eternal, it would be impossible to speak of a beginningless (an- 
adi) and endless (ananta) ever-continuing sequence of states 
(avasthāsantāna). And without the beginninglessness of different 
states, the eternity of their base could not be assumed either. If 
different states are recognized, then also the substance, which is 
always in a special state, is recognized. If, for example, an effect 
of primordial matter (prakrti) is recognized, then this is also 
grasped in its respective state; if a temporal designation is recog- 
nized, then also the substance “time” is grasped as being tempo- 
rally specified. It is not the substance “time” (kāla) itself that is 
recognized, but time in its respective temporal state. 

As stated above, substance is seen as the third aspect. If sub- 
stance is equated with Being. Being is thus also always inevitably 
presupposed and ultimately the condition of every judgement. 
Substance (dravya), 1.e., Being, is never conceivable in and of it- 


151 Cf. the statement in SAS 726.8 ad TMK 5.52: nisedhakapramanago- 
caro hy abhävah. See also TMK 5.129: so 'bhāvo yah svabhāvam ni- 
yamayati dasädesakälädibhedah. “That is [defined as] non-being, 
whose different states, places, times, etc., restrains the characteristic 
nature [of such a non-being].” 
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self. It is only perceived in its specific designation, i.e., the state 
that is manifest at a certain time (kāla) and in a certain place (de- 
ša). There is never a cognition that separates the two factors that 
something is and what it is. 

One of the many examples of the alternation of states in Ven- 
katanatha’s works is the following passage from the Nydyasid- 
dhanjana. In this passage, Venkatanatha illustrates the change 
from ekatva to bahutva, i.e., from oneness to manifoldness, using 
as his example the relationship between earth and grass. In re- 
sponse to an opponent’s idea that the manifoldness (bahutva) of 
the world disappears completely in the state of its dissolution, 
Venkatanatha explains that this is not the case insofar as there is 
no state of complete dissolution. The fact that the period of disso- 
lution (pralaya) is only a temporary state is demonstrated by the 
example of grass (trna). Here, too, a transformation occurs 
through a sequence of different states. Indeed, when in the state 
of grass, the earth ceases to be. However, the existence of grass 
indicates that the earth is now in the state of grass. It is not the 
grass itself that changes when it withers at certain times of the 
year, but it is the earth ceasing to be in the grass state. Venkata- 
natha does not see grass as a part (avayava) of the earth, but as its 
temporary state. If the grass vanishes and the earth appears, then 
the earth has returned to the state that follows the state of grass. 
Instead of talking about the grass state or the earth state, Venkata- 
natha says that the earth changes from the state of manifoldness 
back to that of unity. The substance “earth” is the material cause 
for its state of being grass. 


For instance, when [earth] is transformed into modifications such as 
grass and stone, people begin to use the expression: “[They are] dif- 
ferent from earth”; when the same are transformed into another mo- 
dification, people again begin to use the expression: “[It is now] 
earth.” But this does not mean the mutual oneness of each part, such 
as grass or stone, nor [does it mean their oneness] with great earth. 
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What then [does it mean]? [It means] the mere attaining of the state 
of the same kind by abandoning the state of a different kind. 


Venkatanatha follows Ramanuja's viewpoint closely, as a passage 
from Ramanuja’s commentary (Sribh III 253.11—12) on the Brah- 
masütra demonstrates. Rämänuja states that if something 
changes, it does not become another different substance but has 
only reached a different state. 


As the state of the pot [arises] after states as a bowl, dust [or] lumps 
have been given up, in the same way a state of manifoldness [occurs] 
by giving up the former state of oneness (ekatvavasthaprahanena), or 
the state of oneness (ekatvāvasthā) [occurs] by giving up the state of 
manifoldness (bahutvāvasthā).!*> 


Venkatanatha refers to this remark in his NSi. Again, for him the 
transformation from unity to manifoldness does not occur through 
an attribute connected to many properties (anekadharmayogopa- 
dhikam), but rather through the alternation from the state of unity 
to that of manifoldness: 


[Objection:] Unity as a state (avastharüpasyaikatvasya) may not be 
contradicted by manifoldness (bahutvena) that exists in the future or 
in the past; but there may be a contradiction due to the unity of the 
[eternal] essential nature of substances. 

[Our view:] This may not be the case, for there would be a con- 
tradiction if one substance becomes another [substance]. But there is 
no [contradiction] in the case of an existent (sat) [substance] at- 
taining plurality by a limiting condition, namely, the connection with 
many attributes (dharma). And in a smrti, the Venerable Parāšara 


12 NSi 514,2-515,2: yathā trnopalādiparināmakalāyām prthivītah pr- 
thagvyavahāro jāyate, tesām eva parināmāntaram āpannānām punah 
prthivitvavyavaharah. na ca tāvatā trnopaladyamsanam parasparam 
tāvad aikyam, atha mahāprthivyā va. kim tarhi vijattyavasthapraha- 
nena sajatiyavasthapattimatram. 

Šrībh III 253,11—12 ad BS 2.1.15: kapalatvacürnatvapindatvavastha- 


prahanena ghatatvāvasthāvat, ekatvavasthaprahanena bahutvāva- 
stha, tatprahanenaikatvavastha ceti. 
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says: “Identity of [an individual] self with the Highest Self is 
admitted as the highest goal, but this is false, since one substance 
cannot become another (substance)” (ViP 2.14.26).!* 


The last sentence indicates yet another consequence in Venkata- 
natha’s doctrine of each other differing substances. Substances 
with their attributes never become identical in a way that they be- 
come a distinctless union. They are inseparable but remain differ- 
ent. Again, the quoted verse from the Visnupurdna suggests iden- 
tity between the Highest Self and the individual soul, but in fact 
explains that they remain always independent. ? 

The quoted passage also demonstrates that Venkatanatha sees 
several different states as grounding in one and the same basis. 
Venkatanatha's idea (as well as Ramanuja's) that one and the 
same ground, i.e. brahman is in different states does not mean 
that these states occur simultaneously. They are in a “sequence” 
(santàna)"* that proceeds without beginning, with one state pre- 
supposing the next. The next state always follows a previous one. 


54 NSi 47,3-6: bhavatu avasthārūpasyaikatvasya pūrvāparabhāvinā ba- 
hutvenāvirodhah, taddravyasvarūpaikyena tu virodha syāt. na syāt, 
taddravyasya hy ataddravyatvam viruddham. na tu tasyaiva sato 'ne- 
kadharmayogopādhikam bahutvam. smarati ca bhagavan parāšarah, 
paramātmātmanor yogah paramartha itisyate mithyaitad anyadrav- 
yam hi naiti taddravyatam yatah iti. 


15 


[i 


Cf. also the discussion in vada 37 (jivesvaraikyabhangaväda) of 
Venkatanatha’s Satadüsanr. 


15 
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For Venkatanätha, this “sequence of states” (avasthāsantāna) means 
that each state in the sequence (santana) is individually recognizable, 
even if there is always a flow (pravāha) from one state to the fol- 
lowing state. The concept of santana is interpreted in a completely 
different way in the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness, in which 
the uninterrupted flow of causal moments does not allow an indi- 
vidual moment to be recognized as such. In contrast, according to the 
Višistādvaita Vedanta, a moment is a substance’s temporal qualifier 
and is a state of that substance. (For Venkatanatha’s discussion of 
this concept and his refutation of ksanikatva cf. TMK 1.27, and 
Schmiicker forthcoming’). 
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There is no “first” or “last” state of a substance, but only an ear- 
lier (pūrva) or a later (uttara) one; the later one, in turn, becomes 
the earlier one for the next. This alternation of states takes place 
infinitely. 

As in the passage from Ramanuja’s VAS (§74,113,8f.) cited 
above (p. 356), Venkatanatha explains that it is at least only brah- 
man which has states. When he speaks of substances, this is based 
on the idea that a substance cannot be the basis for something else 
(1.e., another substance) except in the case of the dharmabhita- 
jūāna, the “knowledge that functions as a property,” which is al- 
ways in a specific state." In the same way, God/brahman cannot 
be based on something else. As we have seen before, Venkatana- 
tha expresses this with the already above mentioned compound 
svaparanirvāhaka: A substance is self-grounded (svanirvāhaka), 
but at the same time gives Being to its respective states/characte- 
ristics, i.e., to something different (para). 

In explaining the co-referentiality of different times, I have al- 
ready demonstrated that time as a substance is self-grounding. 
But it accomplishes also something else, namely, the temporal 
measuring of things. Thus, it is not time itself that alternates in its 
essential nature (svarūpa), but its temporality, i.e., its different re- 
spective temporal states. The self-grounded substance time as the 
third aspect is the basis of all temporal classifications. When Ven- 
katanātha defines time as the present (vartamāna), he clarifies 
what is recognizable in time: It is not the temporality of the pre- 
sent that is perceptible, but the temporal classification of time. 

Venkatanātha applies the concept of svaparanirvāhaka also to 
the concept of "difference” (bheda) itself. Difference is self- 
grounding (svanirvāhaka), 1.e., one difference cannot be recog- 
nized from another difference.' A difference of difference can- 


157 Cf. Schmücker 2020a: 78; 85. 
158 Cf. fn. 120 above. 


159 For the opposite position, which holds the “difference” of difference 
in Navya-Nyaya, cf. Matilal 1986: 155-163. 
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not be proven by any means of knowledge without falling into an 
infinite regress. Rather, difference being given by itself (svatah) 
is the reason that various objects can be recognized as different; it 
is the reason that there is a difference between things. Thus, self- 
grounding difference is the ground for other (uncountable) differ- 
ences between various things (paranirvahaka).'” 


Properties defining the essential nature of a substance 
(svarüpanirüpakadharma) 


If everything is only recognizable through states that are temporal 
properties, how can the eternity of a substance be explained? Ac- 
cording to Venkatanatha, substance is imperishable and insepa- 
rably connected to its states. “Being eternal” is defined by the es- 
sential nature (svariipa) of the substance itself. And yet a sub- 
stance itself can never become a state (avasthā). If the imperi- 
shable Being itself were only a state, it would be contradictory to 
assume the relational unity of God. This is why Venkatanatha ac- 
cepts that the definition of the eternity of a substance is not linked 
to the alternation of its states; a substance is known or can be de- 
termined as eternal only through the state by which it is defined. 
It is due to the properties, which define the essential nature 
(svarūpanirūpakadharma) that one can speak of a substance 
existing eternally even though it continuously has different states. 
Essential properties disprove the argument that a substance only 
exists when its respective states are recognized. If the sequence of 
states (avasthāsantāna) is considered to be without beginning, it 
is not possible to claim that a substance is without being in a spe- 
cific state. Saying that a substance is eternal can only be 
expressed—according to our context outlined so far—that the 
substance is qualified by the qualifier “eternity”. But this is in fact 
a paradox and provokes the question if “eternity” can really be 


100 See Schmücker 2022: 147ff. on how Venkatanatha develops the con- 
cept of difference (bheda) regarding God’s divine knowledge. 
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expressed through a qualifying propertiy? For this, Venkatanatha 
distinguishes between the above-mentioned alternating states and 
essential properties. He defines such properties as nirūpitasvarū- 
padharma, i.e., “properties of the essential nature [of a substance] 
that has already been determined [by properties]”. Thus, there are 
always two “types”'°' of properties, or two ways of qualifying a 
substance: the mentioned svarūpanirūpakadharmas, “properties 
that determine/define the essential nature,” and secondary proper- 
ties that further specify the essential nature/substance (svarū- 
paldravya).'” 

In chapter five (tattvatrayacintanādhikāra) of his Rahasyatra- 
yasara (RTS), in the last sentence of the passage cited below, 
Venkatanatha clearly explains that defining an essential nature 
(svarūpa) is only possible by defining the properties qualifying 
that essential nature. In the context of the cognitive process, he 
describes the use of the means of valid cognition in the following 
terms: 


The means of valid cognition, when they reveal entities, also reveal 
the essential nature of the respective entities, its properties that de- 
fine the essential nature, and the (further) specifications of the es- 


16 
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For a further discussion on properties as seen by thinkers after Ven- 
katanatha, see Kassan-Hann 1992: 126. Citing Yatindramatadipika 
(IX: 15), in addition to the two properties discussed here, also named 
are: srsta-upayuktah dharmäh, “attributes useful for creation"; asra- 
yana-upayuktah dharmah, “attributes useful for providing refuge"; 
and raksana upayuktadharmāh “attributes for protection.” 


162 Also Rāmānuja distinguishes between the two properties of svarūpa- 


nirūpakadharma and nirūpitasvarūpadharma; see Carman 1974: 72: 
“Statements that He is sheer knowledge and bliss are maintained be- 
cause they express the defining property of the essential nature [sva- 
rüpanirüpaka-dharma] of the Supreme Brahman, who is different 
from all, the support of all, the cause of the origination, subsistence, 
and dissolution of all, faultless, immutable, the Self of all." See also 
VAS 824 (84,14—15): nanu ca jiānamātram brahmeti pratipādite 
nirvisesajfíanamatram brahmeti nisciyate. naivam, svarūpanirūpaņa- 
dharmasabda hi dharmamukhena svarüpam api pratipadayanti. 
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sential nature that has been determined [by primary properties] and 
their usages. Among these, [the means of valid cognition] reveal the 
essential nature [of the respective entity] as specified by properties 
that define it. An explanation of that essential nature (svarūpa) 


without an explanation of its properties is not possible.!9 


In Venkatanatha, the elaboration of these two qualities is found 
only in conscious entities, i.e., for God and for the souls.'** For 
God, he distinguishes between the following qualities: 


16. 


16. 


16. 
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In this way, God's essential nature, which is characterized by the fact 
that every being (sarvasatta-) depends on Him, has the form of 
Being, recognition, unlimitedness, joy [and] purity, because they are 
His qualities that determine His essential nature. [...] Other qualities 
and the divine and auspicious embodiments specify God's essential 
form, which has already been determined [by the qualities mentioned 
before]. Among these qualities, the six gunas—cognition, ability, 
power, guideship, power and splendour—serve His greatness. 
Gracious condescension, parental love, etc., serve His attainability. 
All these qualities belong every time to His essential nature.!® 


RTS (chapter 5) 141,2—7: pramänankal vastukkalaik kattum potu av- 
vo vastukkalin svarüpattaiyum svarūpanirūpakadharmankaļaiyum ni- 
rüpitasvarüpavisesanankalaiyum vyapärankalaiyum kāttum. atil sva- 
rüpattai svarüpanirupakadharmankalale vicistam akave kattum. anta 
svarüpattaic collum potu avvo tarmankalaiy ittallatu collav onndatu. 


The difference for the soul between these two kinds of properties is 
also explained in chapter 5 of the RTS, as well as in the PMBh (cf. 2. 
chapter, jivatattvadhikara). 


RTS (chapter 5) 111,24—112,10: ippati svädhmasarvasattädikalaiy- 
utaiyavan-āy irukkira i$varanutaiya svarüpam satyādikalākira sva- 
rūpanirūpakadharmankaļālē satyam-āy jfíanam-ày anantam-āy ān- 
andam-āy amalam-āy irukkum. [...] marrulla gunankalum divyaman- 
galavigrahädikalum ellam īsvaranukku nirüpitasvarüpavisesanankal- 
ay irukkum. ik gunankalil jfíanabalaisvaryasaktitejassukkal enru aru 
gunankal paratvopayuktankal-ay irukkum. sausilyavatsalyadikal sau- 
labhyopayuktankal-āy irukkum. ik gunankal ellām sarvakālattilum 
svarüpäsritankal-ay irukkum. 
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Because all properties are dependent on a single base, for Venka- 
tanatha there is no case in which the real world, the plurality of 
individual souls, or the transcendent reality, i.e., God and His di- 
vine manifestation (nityavibhūti), cannot be considered as perma- 
nent on one hand, and connected to alternating properties on the 
other, even if Venkatanatha’s description of alternating 
states/properties varies—as I will describe later in more detail 
(see p. 434)—for example for the divine manifestation in contrast 
to material matter (prakrti). 

As Venkatanatha clarifies, a sequence of states in which diffe- 
rent states arise and pass away again is possible with the substan- 
ce itself remaining. After listing various substances and their re- 
spective states, Venkatanatha describes this as the “flowing 
along” (pravaha) of states, which he understands in the sense of 
an uninterrupted sequence of states. He describes this in a passage 
also in chapter 5 of the RTS: 


All these substances are eternal in their essential nature. After they 
have been declared as being qualified by their particular states, 
which may be divided into different names, some of their states are 
non-eternal. Because of the uninterrupted flow of other states of the 


same kind that pass away, one speaks of their eternal flows. 166 


These "eternal flows" are just as central a concept for Venkatana- 
tha as the “sequence of states” (avasthāsantāna) described above. 
For him, flowing along means that although something alternates 
eternally, it nonetheless remains the same in its essential nature 
(svarüpa). There is nothing excluded from this flow. According 
to Venkatanatha, it even includes the desire/will (icchā) of God 
and the states of His divine knowledge (dharmabhütajfiana).'* 


166 RTS (chapter 5) 110,24—111,2: it travyankal ellam svarüpena nityan- 
kal-āy irukkum. nàmantarabhajanarhavasthavisesavisistataiyaiy ittuc 
cila varrai anityankal mulukka enkiratu. alintatotu sajatıyankal-ana 
avasthantarankal melum mulukka varukaiyale pravahanityankal enru 
collukiratu. 


167 Cf. Schmücker 2022: 140ff. 
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For Venkatanatha, this divine knowledge is eternal and non-eter- 
nal. As a substance it is eternal, but concerning its alternating sta- 
tes it is also non-eternal due to its moving through an obligatory 
sequence in which each preceding state enables the following 
one. 


The (re)manifestation of the eternal Veda 


For Venkatanatha the Veda is identical with differentiated and 
non-differentiated name and form (nämarüpe). He follows the 
view of Ramanuja, who explicitly identified names (nāman) with 
the words of the Veda. As Rāmānuja says, it is through the 
Highest Self, i.e., God, that the words of the Veda are applied to 
objects. These are identical with what was defined in the Upani- 
sadic quote as form (rūpa).'* In this context, Ramanuja cites Ma- 


168 As already Ramanuja writes in his VAS $83,12—14: vaidika eva 
sarve sabdä vedādāv uddhrtyoddhrtya parenaiva brahmana sarvapa- 
dārthān pūrvavat srstvā tesu paramātmaparyantesu pūrvavan nàma- 
tayā prayuktāh. “All words are Vedic: the Supreme Brahman ex- 
tracted them from the Veda and, after having created all the cor- 
responding objects as He did earlier, applied these words as names to 
those objects, which terminate in the Supreme Spirit.” See also 
Rämänuja’s commentary on BS 1.3.29, as well as Lipner’s summary 
(1986: 9) thereof, where it is pointed out that Rāmānuja does not 
advocate the doctrine of the authorlessness of the Veda but sees the 
Veda merely as a “carrier” that preserves its words. Referring to Ra- 
manuja’s commentary on BS 1.3.29, Lipner states (ibid, p. 9): “But 
in what sense, we may ask, do the Vedas pre-exist (and indeed post- 
exist) eternally, and ‘where’ do they do this? Ramanuja would 
answer that the Vedas in some way exist continuously, eternally, in 
the mind of Brahman—their source and goal—who is eternal. Just 
as during a great dissolution the aggregate of conscious and non- 
conscious beings remains deindividualised and collapsed in Brah- 
man, in potency proximate as it were to individualisation, so too the 
Vedas repose deep within the consciousness of Brahman in potency 
proximate to their pre-established empirical form. When the time for 
re-emitting the world arrives, they are evoked or manifested (Rama- 
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nusmrti 1.21, Visnupurāna 1.5.64 and Rgveda 10.90.1.'” For him 
these passages confirm that from the words of the Veda, the Su- 
preme Being remanifests names, functions, special generic forms 
and gods in the same way they existed in other, earlier eons (kal- 
pa). 

For Venkatanatha, too, the Veda is the totality of all the words 
(vedākhyah sabdaräsih) denoting conscious (cit) beings and mate- 
rial (acit) entities. Thus, for him only that which is expressed in 
the language of the Veda, and nothing else, exists as the world of 
material beings (acit) and as individual conscious souls (cit). At 
the beginning of a new eon (kalpdntara), God does not remember 
a Veda that was completely dissolved during the period of disso- 
lution (pralaya), but rather the same Veda of past eons. 

For Venkatanatha, this implies that the Veda, when promul- 
gated by God at the beginning of His remanifestation, reappears 
as a totality in exactly the same way that it was found in the be- 


nuja uses the Sanskrit term āviskr in this context) rather than com- 
posed by the supreme Person who transmits them via Brahma and 
the ancients to mankind. [...] Their [i.e., the Vedas] periodic empiri- 
cal manifestation (as of the world) may depend on the divine will, 
but their content—their structure and form—by revealing the divine 
essence (so far as this is possible) is directly rooted in it and cannot 
change since the divine essence at heart is unchanging. In short, if 
the supreme being is to be revealed through language, it must be in 
the form of the Vedas as we have them.” 


19 Manusmrti 1.21: 
sarvesam tu sa nāmāni karmäni ca prthakprthak 
vedasabdebhya evadau prthaksamsthas ca nirmame. 
“In the beginning He created the various names and activities and 
distinct forms of all things out of the words of the Veda." 
Visnupuräna 1.5.64: 
nama rüpam ca bhütanam krtyanam ca prapaficanam 
vedasabdebhya evadau devādīnām cakāra sah. 
“In the beginning He made the name-and-form of beings— gods, 
etc.—and the variety of duties out of the words of the Veda." 
Rgveda 10.90.1: sūryācandramasau dhātā yathapürvam akalpayat. 
*Having created sun and moon, He gave them names as before." 
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ginningless flowing along (anddipravaha) of the previous eon 
(kalpa). Even if it is pointed out that something disappeared and 
has now reappeared, God does not manifest it in a different way 
than it existed before, i.e., in another eon (kalpa), because as per- 
fect as God is, so too does He perfectly preserve the Veda. The 
way Venkatanatha relates God to the Veda—in fact identifies 
with the Veda—not only characterizes his concept of God but 
plays a significant role in how something can be understood as 
being referred to through the words of the Veda, i.e., how words 
and objects are related, or more generally expressed, how worldly 
entities are related to language. Since it is unchangeable, i.e., eter- 
nally fixed which word denotes which object, the question of con- 
ventional usage of language is irrelevant, as is the question of the 
indirect denotation (laksand) of a word. 

This can be explained more precisely in the context of the 
central question of how the eternal Veda is related to God’s rema- 
nifestation. As may be clear by now, Ramanuja and Venkatanatha 
both consider the remanifestation to be the transformation from 
non-differentiated (avyākrta) name and form into differentiated 
(vyākrta) name and form (nāmarūpe). Before a new manifesta- 
tion, everything that obtains concrete form due to God’s will al- 
ready is. With a renewed manifestation, forms (rapa) have the 
same name they had before the period of dissolution (pralaya) 
and thus, they must be denoted with the same words. Venkatana- 
tha explains that the name (naman) of an object or a person does 
not dissolve into nothing, even if what that name denotes is no 
longer perceptible. They still have an ontological status in the pe- 
riod of dissolution due to being in the subtle state (sūksmāvasthā). 
Neither the denotations for objects nor the names of persons dis- 
appear completely, despite one speaking of their non-being 
(abhava). Non-being refers only to the temporary task of the sig- 
nifier. It does not mean definitive disappearance. This also ap- 
plies to the sounds (varna) of the words (pada) for Vedic senten- 
ces. 
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In his Sešvaramīmāmsā (= SeMi)'” Venkatanätha provides 


more evidence for the eternal existence of the Veda during the pe- 
riod of dissolution and why everything becomes manifested again 
completely. According to Venkatanatha, the reason the Veda does 
not dissolve completely is the relationship between vdcya, i.e., the 
denoted object (i.e., the form, rūpa), and vācaka, 1.e., the denoting 
word (i.e., the name, ndman). Even if the first is dissolved, they 
still belong together always and are inseparable. Also in this con- 
text, Venkatanatha argues that non-being, in this case the non- 
being of the denoted object, does not imply complete destruction 
at all. For example, a person who has died has vanished, but the 
denotation of such a person remains. As he continues: 


[...] and speaking of the dissolution of the designator due to the dis- 
solution of what is to be designated (vācyapralayād vacakapralayok- 
tih) is not the case here, because with regard to [an object] like a pot, 
etc., the complete disappearance of their designation (naman) is not 
observed, inasmuch as it is generally well known that names of 


people who have died remain." 


When referring to BAU 1.4.7 in another passage of the SeMi, 
Venkatanatha provides an example of the same concept. Here the 
designation of an object, in this case a ring (kundalanama), is 
shown to be independent of the fact that the object was lost and 
newly produced. Venkatanatha concludes that the name continues 
to be, even if the form (rüpa) is absent: 


Just as when a ring disappears, the ring’s designation (kuņdalanāma) 
is no longer seen [but] when a ring is produced again, its name is 
such a ring, so it is [also] here. [...] For the separation of names in 
the case of separation from form is not contradictory if the form does 


7? Especially in his commentary on Mīmāmsā Sūtra 1.1.7; 1.1.13; 
1.1.23, Venkatanatha refers to the idea that nothing disappears com- 
pletely during the period of dissolution. 


vi SeMī 37,7-8: [...] na cätra vācyapralayād väcakapralayoktih, gha- 
tadisu tannāmapradhvamsādaršanāt, vinastesu naresu nāmašesatva- 
prasiddheh. 
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not exist, insofar [as in BAU 1.4.7, the statement] is handed down: 
“For this [universe] was non-differentiated at that time; [then] it was 
differentiated in name and form."!? 


Due to the ontological status of Vedic reality, Venkatanatha holds 
the view that no word of the Veda is derived from the conven- 
tional (sāriketika) language of human beings. If there were such a 
word, not only would the Vedic language be of human origin, but 
it also would not be the eternal Vedic language. Moreover, since 
it is eternal, he criticizes the view of the Veda's "acceptance by a 
majority of people” (mahajanaparigraha).'? 

To claim that the meaning of a Vedic word is based on human 
conventions, one would have to prove a creator who gives words 
their meaning." Such an agent, however, cannot be justified for 
the beginning of the remanifestation of the world.'” Also in this 
context, Venkatanatha repeats his teaching that it is God who ma- 
nifests name and form, when he for example TMK 4.71d: says 


7? SeMi 41,6-12: yathā kundale viline kundalanama na drsyate, punah 
kundale krte tad eva nama gacchati, evam ihapi. |...] rūpavibhāge hi 
nāmavibhāgas tadabhāve tatra tan na prayujyata ity abhipretya tad- 
dhedam tarhy avyākrtam asit tan nāmarūpābhyām vyākriyata ity am- 
natam. 


73 For Venkatanatha's discussion on the concept of consensus-based ac- 


ceptance of a majority of people (bahujanaparigrhitatva), cf. TMK 
4.114. 


174 See TMK 4.71ab, where Venkatanatha explains that God does not 
remanifest words based on usage according to human convention: 
sabdah samketito ’rtham gamayati vimato "piti Sastrapratipam; 
tatkartā 'dya hy asiddhah [...]. “It is contrary to the sastra to say that 
the Vedic word expounds its meaning by being based on human lan- 
guage conventions. Because an agent [i.e., a creator] for this [i.e., the 
Veda or human language] cannot be proven here [even now ]." 


75 TMK 4.71c: sa ca duradhigamas srstikāle 'numānaih. srutyá cet 


pratyutaitad. “And at the time of creation such an agent is difficult to 
be obtained by means of inferences. If one argues that by authorita- 
tive Scripture [such an agent can be established as being based on 
human convention], the opposite is the case.” 
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(quoted above fn. 84): “The omnipresent [Lord] on His part (api) 
unfolds name and form based on the Veda.""* The remanifesta- 
tion does not contradict everything remaining as it has always 
been. After all, the thesis that meanings must be assigned anew 
by a divine agent (i.e., God) would only be valid if there were a 
final destruction and all things, with their denotations, etc., had to 
be created anew. We can therefore also understand the difference 
to the view of that kind of creator-God, who must set up anew 
everything after the period of complete dissolution (pralaya), but 
cannot be proved by inference.'” In contrast, for Venkatanatha, 
every sentence of the Veda has intrinsic validity (svatahpra- 
mänya), which implies eternal evidence. Intrinsic validity remains 
independent from the person who is articulating such a 
sentence."* Therefore Venkatanatha speaks of the “beginning- 
lessness flowing along of [vedic] sentences [only] of one form” 
(ekarūpavākyapravāhānādi).'” No word of the Veda completely 


176 TMK 4.7ld: vibhur api tanute vedato namarüpe. 
17 Cf. TMK 4.71c quoted in fn. 175 above. 


178 Even from the perspective of the validity of a means of knowledge, 
which implies a contradiction between the authorlessness of the 
Veda and a personal God, Venkatanatha agrees with both, saying in 
SAS 647.16—648.1 ad TMK 4.103: yathā nityam īšvarajiānam kāra- 
nadosabhavat pramānam, evam vedavākyam api karanadosabhavat 
pramänam; tadvakyajanitam jfíanam api nirdosavākyajanitatvāt pra- 
maiveti. ittham ca svatahprāmāņyam nirvahati. “Just as the eternal 
knowledge of God is a means of valid cognition, because there is no 
flaw [of God being] the cause, in the same manner also a Vedic sen- 
tence is a means of valid knowledge because [here] there is not the 
fault of being caused [either]. Also, knowledge that is produced from 
a Vedic sentence is a valid cognition, because it is produced from a 
flawless sentence. And in this way, the intrinsic validity of 
knowledge is accomplished.” 


7? Also in his PMBh (chapter 5) 355,2-359,2, Venkatanātha takes up 
his designation of the Veda as having one form (ekarūpa): varna- 
padavakyankalukku pratyaksadikalale anityatvam tonranirka vedam 
nityam àm pati en ennil, padattukum vedattukkum nityatvam avatu, 
sarvakālattilum ekarūpakramavišesavišistam-āy kontu prayogikkap 
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disappears, nor is any other new word added. Thus, the entirety of 
the sentences of the Veda (vedavākyarāši) is eternal, even if they 
are promulgated by a personal God at a certain point in time, i.e., 
the time of creation (srstikale). Thus, Venkatanatha sums up his 
view by describing the words and sounds of sentences as non- 
eternal (sarvam etad anityam eva). In contrast, “the sentences [of 
the Veda] have [eternally] the same form; and only this [i.e., 
having the same form] is [their] being eternal.”'* But even if the 
Veda remains always the same without any modification, it 
neither can be promulgate itself, nor could it remanifest by itself. 
For this a personal God is necessary. And God's articulation of 
the Veda presupposes His particular intention (rsvarabhisandhivi- 
šesa). This particular intention is to make the Veda remanifest. 
Such an intension presupposes knowledge of a divine and con- 
scious Being. According to Venkatanatha, unity of God's 
knowledge (aikyarūpya) corresponds to the one form or unity of 
His intention (ekarūpābhisandhi), this in turn corresponds to the 
Veda having eternally one form (nityaikarüpa), which preserves 
its unity (vedaikya) of the totality of different words (sabdarasi). 
Therefore the intension to promulgate the Veda has the same 
form in each eon (pratikalpam), as does God's sentence of com- 


patukaiy ākaiyālē. kramavrttikalukku pole varnattukkum vedoktamā- 
na utpattinasankalai kontalum, i$varanum marrulla pravartakarum 
ellām ekarüpam āka pravarttippikkaiyale padataiyum vedattaiyum 
nityam ennalam. “If one objects that the Veda, which is eternal, does 
not appear as eternal, because the sound, word and sentences [of the 
Veda] are perceptible, [our answer is that] it is [nevertheless the case 
that] word and Veda are eternal, because they are always applied as 
specified by a particular succession, which has a single form (ekarü- 
pa-). And because there is no need to fear that the sounds come into 
being and pass away, as it were, by their succession, when the Veda 
is proclaimed, the word and Veda are eternal because God, the Crea- 
tor, creates everything as having one form." 


180 SAS 706.8—9 ad TMK 5.26: sarvam etad anityam eva; vākyānām sa- 
jatiyatvamatram tv avasisyate, tad eva nityatvam iti. 
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same form and His promulgating through His command (ajfía) 
preserves its eternity. As Venkatanatha explains in the TMK 
4.113c: 


And for these [authoritative Scriptures] the form of His command is 
no deminish, because for an omnipresent [Highest Self] the intention 


has one form.!?! 


And in his commentary on this line, Venkatanatha gives his ver- 
sion of the eternity of the Veda. For him there is no contradiction, 
because God's intention, even if it is a particular one in each eon, 
His command, and what is promulgated in each eon, i.e., the Ve- 
da, correspond to each other, in so far as they have only one form 
(ekarūpa/aikarūpya): 

God, whose intention has one form (ekarūpābhisandhi-), utters a 

command in every eon (pratikalpam). Only this is the eternity of the 


Veda, what is promulgated [by God] in each eon in one form.!*? 


Thus, for Venkatanatha there is no contradiction between God’s 
particular intention and the eternity of the Veda because the Veda 
and His command have one and the same form. When a sentence 
consisting of a sequence (krama) of sounds, words, etc., is ut- 
tered, this does not then imply that it is non-eternal (anitya) since 
God manifests everything in just the same way as it was. What 
has passed has not passed in such a way that it cannot re-appear 
again. One could also say in this case that the Veda is neither ab- 
solutely non-existent nor transient, nor is it absolutely (eternally) 
existent, for in both cases it would then be a contradiction that 


sandher [*instead of: aikyarüpya- ]. 
182 SAS 658.2-4 ad TMK 4.113: pratikalpam ekarūpābhisandhir isvara 


aikarüpyena sarvesv api kalpesūccāryamāņatvam. 


Cf. also NP 258,9—17, where Venkatanātha defines the totality of the 
Veda as tādrkkramayogitāmātram. 
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sounds disappear. Further, for him the Veda is not something 
that exists apart from the world, it is the world. It describes the 
world through language, whereby each word denoting an object 
eternally forms an indiscernible unity with it. There is nothing in 
the world that is not described in the language of Veda. The com- 
plete world is given as the Veda. This has epistemological con- 
sequences. In our knowledge of the world, we do not perceive 
name and form—i.e., word and object—as separate from each 
other, even if the object of a word is absent. If this is applied to 
the relationship between God and the Veda, nothing exists in the 
world to which God is not related. When the world as God’s body 
becomes manifest again after the period of dissolution, He 
Himself is manifested as the Veda. Indeed, in a sense, He is the 
Veda in a personalized form. If name and form (nāmarūpe) al- 
ways correspond, worldly knowledge can also be explained. As 
soon as any piece of knowledge is directed toward the world, it is 
directed toward recognizable objects, namely, forms with their 
names, i.e., with their denotations. This is linked to the discussion 
above explaining that all names ultimately refer to God. Here, 
too, the concept of ekarūpa indicates that it is not contradictory if 
different words connect to form sentences. 


God’s will (icchā) against the background 
of substance (dravya) and state (avasthā) 


Venkatanatha understands the process of transformation as being 
guided by the will (icchā) of one God. The will of God is itself an 
alternating sequence of states that determines everything and 
touches all substances to cause their transformation. God’s inde- 
pendent will is further proof that God is directly present in every- 


15 Venkatanätha propitiates the very frightened (aticakita) representa- 
tives of the Mīmāmsā; they should not care about the non-eternity of 
the Veda even if its sounds are declared as non-eternal, cf. TMK 
5.26. 
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thing and not through the individual soul. It can also be clearly 
shown that Venkatanatha does not distinguish God’s will from 
material things, but that here, too, he sees His will as the ultimate 
basis. Even if the relational unity with God is demonstrated by 
examples that do not involve God’s will, the transformation of the 
flowing along (pravāha) does not have an independent dynamic. 
After determining that everything is based on different sub- 
stances, Venkatanatha examines how these are always and thus 
already related to God. Substances are based on God; even if they 
are self-grounded, they are not independent from God, since He is 
the ultimate base of each substance, and also indirectly supports 
every state of each substance. We might take a glance at a 
passage of the third chapter of the RTS: 


Just as the Lord Himself is the support for the properties qualifying 
His essential nature and the properties that define the essential nature 
already defined, in the same way He is, in His [own] essential nature, 
the unseparated support of all substances different from Him. He is 
the abode via substances for the states that belong to [these] sub- 
stances. [...] In this way, because everything is inseparable (apr- 
thak), in reference to the essential nature of the Lord, their being de- 


pends on the Being of their support [i.e., the Lord].!** 


For Venkatanatha, not only is every substance together with its 
states grounded in God’s Being, but every substance is also direc- 
ted by His will, which is eternal and non-eternal. 


Therefore, it is said that because also the preservation, having the 
form of continuity of being, depends on the will of God, everything 
relies on the will of God [...]. The being caused by the non-eternal 
will for non-eternal entities and the being established by the eternal 


184 


RTS (chapter 3) 50,15—51,6: [...] īcvaran tan svarūpanirūpakadhar- 
mankalukkum nirüpitasvarüpavisesanankal-àna gunankalukkum pole 
svavyatiriktasamastadravyankalukkum avyavahitam āka svarüpena 
ādhāram-āy irukkum. avvo dravyankaļai asrayittirukkum gunādi- 
kaļukku avvē dravyadvārā ādhāram-āy irukkum. [...] ippati sarva- 
mum īcvarasvarūpattaip parra aprthaksiddhavišesanam | akaiyale 
ivarrin sattädikal asrayasattädhinankal. 
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will for eternal entities is defined as the dependency on Being of all 
entities [i.e., conscious and material]. The will of the Highest Self 
classifies the entities that rely on the essential nature of the Highest 
Self. In this manner, all entities are grounded in the essential nature 
of God and depend on the will of God Himself.!5 


Every substance remains due to God’s Being, and with it, the in- 
separable states of every substance remain as well. For Venkata- 
natha, substances that are analyzed with regard to their aspects of 
essential nature (svarūpa), their permanence (sthiti), and their 
activity (pravrtti), and which are provided with the quality/state 
of being (sattatikal) as well as other properties, do not exist with- 
out being grounded in God's Being and by His will.'*° 


God's divine manifestation (nit yavibhiiti) 
of pure being ($uddhasattva) 


As seen by the many references to BAU 1.4.7 discussed above, a 
central concept for Rämänuja and Venkatanätha is the remanifes- 
tation of the world, which is developed into the concept of 
grounding substances (dravya) which are characterized by differ- 
ent states/properties. Based on this concept we have been able al- 
so to demonstrate that for both authors, God/brahman is thought 


15 RTS (chapter 3) 51,10—52,3: ittālē sarvattinutaiyavum sattānuvrttirū- 
paiy-āna sthitiyum isvareccadhinaiy-àna patiyale sarvamum isvara- 
sankalpāšritam enru collukiratu. [...] sarvavastukkalutaiyavum sattai 
sankalpādhinaiy akaiy āvatu anityankal anityecchaiyale utpannanka- 
layum, nityankal nityecchäsiddhankal-ayum irukkai. paramātmāvin- 
utaiya iccai iv vastukkalai paramātmāvin svarūpāšritankal aka vakut- 
tu vaikkum. ippati sarva vastuvum īsvarasvarūpāšritamum-āy isvare- 
cchādhīnamum-āy irukkum. 
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Cf. RTS (chapter 5) 111,6: īsvarasattaiyayum oliya īšvarecchaiya- 
yum oliya ivarrukku sattātikaļ kūtātu olikai. "The Being of these 
substances would not be possible without the Being of God and 
without the will of God.” 
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of as the ultimate ground that can be related to everything based 
on His body, which itself consists of different substances with dif- 
ferent states/properties. We also pointed out that there is nothing 
which can be thought of as beyond God’s will (icchā), which is 
considered the ultimate ground. Whatever is non-eternal depends 
on His non-eternal (anitya) will; whatever is eternal depends on 
His eternal (nitya) will. God’s divine manifestation is described in 
some places as His dominion (sthāna). Thus, we can also demon- 
strate that Venkatanatha takes this will as the ultimate ground to 
avoid contradictions resulting in a difference between material 
(prākrta) manifestation (prakrti, līlavibhūti) and immaterial 
(aprākrta) divine manifestation (nityavibhūti). 

Venkatanatha’s distinction between eternal and non-eternal 
has consequences for his interpretation of God’s body. Establi- 
shing that substances are eternal in their essential nature (svarū- 
pa) implies that the body of God must also be eternal. Eternal 
substances belong to the eternal body of God. But how can some- 
thing non-eternal (anitya) like appearing and disappearing 
states/properties belong to something eternal like the body of 
God? Still more problematic is the question of whether the eterni- 
ty and non-eternity of the two substances, i.e., material matter 
(prakrti) and divine eternal manifestion (nityavibhūti), are the 
same?!*” 

As has already been mentioned, nothing occurs separately 
from substances. Every alternation of states belongs to the non- 
eternal part of God’s body. In this context, Venkatanātha distin- 
guishes between modifications caused by karman and modifica- 
tions not caused by karman. This means that there are two kinds 


187 Although Venkatanatha discusses the nityavibhūti as a separate sub- 
stance in his works, he does not devote an individual chapter to the 
topic as he does for other substances in both the TMK and the NSi. 
He rather examines the topic of the nityavibhūti in sub-chapters in 
the chapters on God: one in the nāyakasara of the TMK (verse 61— 
80), another in the īsvarapariccheda of the NSi (384—398). He also 
devotes a small section in his PMBh to the topic of suddhasattva (cf. 
acidadhikāra pp. 198—206). 
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of non-eternal modifications. One is caused by karman and be- 
longs to the material (präkrta) realm of prakrti. The other, the un- 
caused modification, belongs to the immaterial realm of the eter- 
nal manifestation (nityavibhüti). The following passage deals with 
this classification; it concludes a lengthy discussion regarding the 
definitions of God's body (cf. also above, p. 340). It also exam- 
ines whether God's body can include opposites, such as eternal- 
ness and non-eternalness. We can relate the following passage to 
the above-mentioned passage (RTS chapter 3 [pp. 51,10-52,3]; 
cf. fn. 185 above) that everything is based on God's will. Ana- 
logous to His eternal and non-eternal body, this division corres- 
ponds to His eternal and non-eternal will. The substances listed 
first in the passage correspond to God's eternal will. The division 
into karman conditioned and non-karman conditioned corre- 
sponds to God's non-eternal will. 


That very body [of God] is of two kinds: an eternal one and a non- 
eternal one. Of these, the eternal one is the body of God composed of 
substance made up of the three gunas [i.e., primordial matter, 
prakrti], time, the individual self, the auspicious place [His form as 
Vasudeva], and so on. And the eternal [sages] have the natural forms 
of Garuda, Sesa, and so on. The non-eternal [body] is of two kinds: 
that which is not made by karman and that which is made by karman. 
The former [i.e., that not made by karman] is God in form of mahat 
and so on. So are the forms of Ananta, Garuda, the auspicious place, 
etc., and those who are liberated, which are made at will. That which 
is made by karman is also of two kinds: that made by karman with 
the help of one's own will and that made purely by karman. The 
former is of great [sages] such as Saubhari, [who controlled many 


bodies at once]; the latter is of other insignificant beings. !** 


18 NSi 174,6-175,1: tad etat sariram dvividham—nityam anityaū ceti. 
tatra nityam trigunadravyakālajīvašubhāšrayādyātmakam īsvarašarī- 
ram nityanan ca svābhāvikagarudabhujagādirūpam. anityafi ca dvi- 
vidham akarmakrtam karmakrtan ceti. prathamam tsvarasya mahad- 
ādirūpam. tathā anantagarudādīnām muktanam cecchākrtatattadrū- 
pam. karmakrtam api dvividham. svasankalpasahakrtakarmakrtam 
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Important for Venkatanatha’s understanding of “eternal” manifes- 
tation (nityavibhiti) in contrast to the other substances is his re- 
mark that there are modifications not subject to karman. This 
must also include, for example, souls who have not been released 
eternally, because at a certain point in time they are released from 
karman. But how does Venkatanatha define this kind of modifica- 
tion which is non-eternal but independent of karman? A few 
more remarks are necessary to explain the difference from mate- 
rial matter (prakrti). One important point by which Venkatanatha 
differentiates the two vibhūtis is their synonymity of qualities 
(guna). In verse TMK 5.19bc, Venkatanatha clearly states that, 
even if the qualities of both manifestations have the same desig- 
nations, their meaning is different. 


In both manifestations’ qualities like sound, etc., depend on the three 
gunas [i.e., material matter, prakrti] and on the substance [i.e., the 
nityavibhiti], which surpasses material matter. [But] if one arrives at 
a decision based on the knowledge of sästras, a mutual mixture [of 
the qualities of the two manifestations] is in no way to be sup- 
posed.!*” 


kevalakarmakrtaū ceti. pūrvam mahatām saubhariprabhrtīnām. utta- 
rañ ca anyesām ksudrāņām. (Translation adopted from Mikami 
[pdf]). 


TMK 5.19bc: 
[...] sabdadayo 'mi trigunatadadhikadravyanistha gunāh syuh. 
niskrste šāstradrstyā na katham api mithas samkarah šankanīyah. 
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Emphazising such a difference between material (prakrta) and im- 
material (aprākrta), Venkatanatha comments in his SAS 699.7-8: 
aprākrte punar vibhütyantare šrutismrtītihāsapurāņaprasiddhāh pra- 
kāravišesāh tattadanubhavadhinanandavisesas cāpalapitum na šak- 
nuyanta iti bhävah. “The intension is: One cannot doubt that, in con- 
trast, regarding the other [divine] manifestation, which is immaterial, 
specific modes and specific bliss which depend on the experiences of 
these modes, are well established in authoritative Scripture (sruti), 
Smrti, Itihasa and Purana.” 
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Another difference between the two kinds of manifestation is the 
spatial limitation between both realms, described by Venkatana- 
tha in NSi 40,3-41,2. In the lower direction, primordial matter 
(prakrti) is infinite, but in the upper directions, it is limited by the 
manifestation of enjoyment. Venkatanatha refers to two authorita- 
tive sources, when he says: 


Because authoritative Scriptures (sruti) mention that eternal mani- 
festation (nityavibhūti) is beyond darkness (tamas) and material mat- 
ter (triguna); because it is mentioned [in ViP 2.7.25] like: “It is in- 
finite and its extent cannot be enumerated.”'% 


There is another central point of difference between the two ma- 
nifestations. As we have seen, the distinction between non-differ- 
entiated (avyākrta) and differentiated (vyakrta) is fundamental for 
explaining the remanifestation of the world. But does this distinc- 
tion also play a role when Venkatanatha describes divine mani- 
festation (nityavibhūti)? When he again cites BAU 1.4.7 in the 
following verse, how does he understand the nityavibhūti in this 
context? If Venkatanatha does not understand God's divine mani- 
festation (nityavibhüti) as consisting of pure being (suddhasattva) 
under the same conditions as other substances, the period of dis- 
solution (pralaya) consisting of tamas concerns only primordial 
matter (prakrti), whose beginningless and endless flowing along 
(anādipravāha) characterizes its eternal nature. This difference 


190 NSi 40,3—41,2: nityavibhütes tamahparatvasruteh trigunasya ca, tad- 
anantam asankhyätapramänan ceti vacanát. Also in the next senten- 
ces Venkatanatha distinguishes material matter: tac ca vicitrasrstyu- 
pakaranatvan maya, vikaran prakarotiti prakrtih, vidyavirodhadibhir 
avidyādiš cocyate. samavisamavikarasantanams ca kālabhāgabhedā- 
bhyām ārabhate. “And it is also called ‘maya’ (mysterious power) 
because it is the instrument of the wonderful (vicitra) creation, ‘pra- 
krti’ because it generates (prakaroti) modifications, and ‘avidyd’ (ig- 
norance) and so on because it is opposite from knowledge and other 
things. And [it] begins a series of modifications (vikāra) characte- 
rized by similarity or dissimilarity in accordance with the difference 
in time and place (bhäga).” (Translation adopted from Mikami 


[pdf]). 
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becomes clearer when Venkatanatha elaborates on the relation- 
ship between the two types of substances in TMK 3.61, the open- 
ing verse of the nayakasara's sub-chapter on the eternal manifes- 
tation (nityavibhūti). This verse contains a statement concerning 
the difference between the eternal manifestation (nityavibhiti) 
consisting of pure sattva, and primordial matter. The eternal ma- 
nifestation (i.e., nityavibhüti consisting in pure being, (suddhasat- 
tva)) is described as an eternal place, based on references in au- 
thoritative sources. 


It is told [according to authoritative Scripture] that there is an order 
of the impure [i.e., primordial matter, prakrti] creation [and an order] 
of the pure creation; with regard to the reality of pure being (suddha- 
sattva), an eternal dominion is mentioned in authoritative Scripture 
(sruti); the same [reality of pure being] is said according to Smrti. 
There, [i.e., in the eternal manifestation,] the states of the bodies, 
etc., exist due to a particular concretization. Even the Vedic state- 
ment that there is only one [brahman without a second] before 
creation depends on what will be created. '?! 


To conclude, Venkatanatha differentiates his view from those of 
the three Vedantins Sankara, Bhaskara and Yādavaprakāša, who 
do not accept this process of remanifestation. What is more im- 
portant in our context is how he distinguishes between two types 
of manifestations that are both eternal. Venkatanatha points out 
that such a dominion is attested in sruti- and smrti-literature. Re- 
manifestation and demanifestation do not apply to the divine ma- 
nifestation of God in the same way as they characterize the eterni- 
ty, i.e., the constant transformation (santatiparinama) of primor- 
dial matter. 

Nevertheless, both manifestations are characterized by non- 
eternal things, but also by eternal ones. In his commentary on the 


19! TMK 3.61abc: 
Suddhasyasuddhasrstikrama iti kathitah; Suddhasattve tu tattve 
sthanam nityam šrutam tat smrtam api kalayā tatra dehādyavasthāh. 
srsteh prāg ekam evety api nigamavacas sraksyamanavyapeksam 


lz]; 
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verse, Venkatanatha therefore states that there are non-eternals in 
the nityavibhiiti, just as there are eternals for everything consis- 
ting of the matter of prakrti. As we have mentioned several times 
above, there is no complete dissolution, something both manifes- 
tations (vibhūti) have in common. The difference is in the manner 
of manifestation. But a manifestation is also true of the nityavi- 
bhūti in the form of partial manifestations. Venkatanatha tries to 
clarify the puzzling multitude of eternal and non-eternal things as 
follows: 


If one were to object that the distinction between eternal and non- 
eternal manifestation is impossible because here [i.e., in the worldly 
vibhüti] also the essential nature of the individual soul is eternal, but 
there [i.e., in the nityavibhüti] the desired body, etc., is not eternal, he 
answers in the verse [TMK 3.61 with] the expression “due to a par- 
tial manifestation" (kalayā). The meaning is: Because an eternal and 
a non-eternal multitude (of things) is intended, the distinction 
[between the two vibhitis] is in such a way, for there is no manifesta- 
tion and dissolution of the earth, etc., located here [in the worldly 
realm] and of the divine bodies located there [in the nityavibhüti]. In- 
deed, according to the Mahābhārata [MBh 12.326.31] it is said: “For 
there is no being (bhūtam) in the world, immovable or movable, that 
is permanent, except this one conscious being, the eternal Vāsu- 
deva."!? 


The point is that even a partial manifestation in the nityavibhüti 
must have a “reason,” because God's eternal and non-eternal will 
is also effective in this eternal realm. A kind of dissolution may 
take place. But complete dissolution after which everything is 
manifested again does not apply. This is also true for Vasudeva, 


1? SAS 447.4—6 ad TMK 3.61: nanv evam api nityānityavibhūtivibhāgo 
'"nupapannah, atrāpy ātmasvarūpāder nityatvat, tatrapy aicchadeha- 
der anityatvat, tatraha—kalayeti. nityanityapracuryavivaksaya tatha 
vibhāga iti bhavah. na hi tatratyanam prthivyadınam īsvaradehādī- 
nām cātratyavat srstipralayau. uktam hi mahābhārate nityam hi nasti 
jagati bhūtam sthavarajangamam. rte tam ekam purusam vasudevam 
sanātanam iti. 
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who is qualified by everything and who is the highest divine ma- 
nifestation of God in His eternal manifestation. Thus, Venkatana- 
tha explains the verse from the Mahabharata: 


The word bhūta- has here [in the verse of MBh 12.326.31] the 
meaning of a partial manifestation to be caused. Therefore, speaking 
of the dissolution of the soul is to be understood in a figurative 
sense. 


To distinguish between eternity in worldly and divine manifesta- 
tion in terms of pralaya, Venkatanatha claims that for the latter, 
any implication of dissolution can only have a secondary mean- 
ing. He further explains: “Because it is established for Vasudeva, 
even if he is qualified by everything, a particular dissolution takes 
place” (SAS 447.9: visistalayasya vasudeve visvavisiste "pi sid- 
dhatvat). The kind of dissolution (Jaya) mentioned in this sen- 
tence is therefore also different from what is mentioned in the 
third line of verse 61, which refers to the secondlessness of brah- 
man/God, and which, as we have demonstrated, in combination 
with BAU 1.4.7, refers to the subtle state of the material world at 
the time of dissolution (pralaya). Venkatanatha explains his state- 
ment of verse 61 in his commentary in more detail: 


The intention is: The One-ness is understood as non-differentiated 
name and form during the dissolution of the world, which is created 
as dependent on the specific time of creation, [and according to BAU 
1.4.7] is denoted by [the word] “this” (idam) depending on the time 
of instruction. For this very reason indeed, the authoritative tradition 
reveals only this [Being] as having the modes of one-ness and mani- 
foldness in the words [of BAU 1.4.7]: “All this was non-separated 
(indistinguishable) [at the beginning of creation]. Then it became se- 


parated by name and form.”!%* 


193 SAS 447.6—9 ad TMK 3.61: bhūtašabdo 'tra karyamSaparah. ata eva 
Jīvalayoktir aupacārikī. 

94 SAS 447.11—14 ad TMK 3.61: ayam bhāvah—srstikālāpeksayā srak- 
syamänasya jagata upadesakalapeksaya idankaragocarasya pralaya- 
dašāyām avibhaktanāmarūpatayā ekatvam avadhāryate. ata eva hi, 
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The important thesis that brahman/God remains secondless as 
this quoted passage establishes seems inapplicable for the nityavi- 
bhūti, because what dissolves into a subtle state during the state 
of dissolution (pralaya) relates here only to the material matter 
that is connected to the individual karman of the souls. Important 
in this context is also the mention of the future participle in the 
verse (sraksyamana), which implies that there is no “future” time 
and thus no past and present concept for the eternal manifestation 
Such is only the case for material (prakrta) matter. 

However, I understand Venkatanatha’s citing of BAU to mean 
that a change from subtle to manifest occurs only for one realm; 
this does not mean that God/brahman is no longer without a sec- 
ond. What keeps God one without a second is the dependence of 
everything on His non-eternal as well as on His eternal will. As 
Venkatanatha states, the remanifestation of the karma-conditio- 
ned world as dependent on God’s non-eternal will or the promul- 
gation of the eternal Veda happens at a certain time of the begin- 
ning manifestation of the līlāvibhūti, i.e. material matter. This 
does not apply to the nityavibhüti, in which eternally released 
(nityamukta) souls or souls that are released (mukta) at a certain 
time do not need to be taught. ^? 

As far as the two types of manifestation are concerned, it can 
be said that in the state of pralaya, primordial matter “dissolves”, 
hence its name avyakta (non-manifest). Constant transformation 


tad dhedam tarhy avyakrtam āsīt tannāmarūpābhyām vyākriyateti 
Srutir ekatvabahutvaprakaram etam eva vyanakti. 


' In this context the quote of Rgveda 1.22.20: tad visnoh paramam pa- 


dam sada pašyanti sūrayah is relevant. “That is the highest footstep 
of Visnu; the patrons always see it". On the status of these 
patrons/seers during pralaya cf. Venkatanath's remark NSi 224,23: 
evam sadādaršanādibalād eva nityamuktesvaranam pratisargāva- 
sthāyām susuptakalpatayā 'vasthānam vadantah pratyuktāh. “Tn this 
way, those who hold that the state of the eternal [seers] and God is 
like that of deep sleep during the time of dissolution are rejected on 
account of [their] eternal vision and so on.” 
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(satataparināma) applies only here. The statement of the BAU 
can only be applied to this manifestation. 

But let us refer to another passage that clearly expresses God’s 
will as the sole and final cause, and thus as the common or final 
reason. It is found in the NSi chapter on God’s eternal manifesta- 
tion (nityavibhüti).?* In this relevant passage, Venkatanatha de- 
scribes the realm of the nityavibhūti, whereby he confirms that 
there is a difference between what is eternal and what is non-eter- 
nal. He also gives more reasons for how “pure being" (suddhasat- 
tva) is distinct from primordial matter, insofar as during the pro- 
cess of remainfestation for the nityavibhüti, a preceding element 
is not the material cause of the following one, as it is in case of 
the remanifestation of the karman-dependent world." He rejects 
a manifestation being explained according to the evolution of 


196 For more references concerning the difference of the nityavibhūti to 
prakrti, as well as other important points like the issue of being self- 
illuminating while being material, which Venkatanatha discusses ex- 
tensively, as does the tradition after him, such as Rangaramanuja 
(16" c.) in his commentary on the NSi, cf. Oberhammer 2000: 72ff. 
Oberhammer deals here with the nityavibhūti part in the NSi, trans- 
lates (ibid. pp. 58—71), interpretes it. He also mentiones Venkata- 
natha’s comprehensive references on Pāficarātra literature such as 
the Paramasamhita, the Padmasamhita, the Sātvatasamhita, the 
Pauskarasamhità or the Visvaksenasamhitā (ibid. pp. 89f., pp. 94— 
98). 


197 Cf. Venkatanatha’s important definition of suddhasattva in differ- 


ence to the sattva of the prakrti: NSi 444,2-4: prakäsasukhaläghavä- 
dinidanamatindriyam | Saktyatiriktam adravyam  sattvam. tat dvi- 
dhasuddham asuddhan ceti. rajastamahsunyadravyavrtti sattvam 
Suddhasattvam, tat nityavibhütau. rajastamassahavrtti sattvam asud- 
dhasattvam, tat trigune. “Sattva is that non-substance beyond sense 
faculties and different from potency which causes illumination, hap- 
piness, lightness etc. It is of two sorts: pure one and impure one. 
Pure sattva is that sattva which exists in substance devoid of rajas 
and tamas. It belongs to [His] eternal manifestation (nityavibhüti). 
Impure sattva is that sattva which coexists with rajas and tamas. It 
belongs to the triguna." 
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prakrti and distinguishes between various types of entities, which 
can also be understood as a demarcation from prakrti. He thus 
differentiates the concept of non-eternity in the nityavibhiiti from 
that concept of non-eternity of material matter (prakrti). 


In the following quote, Venkatanatha refers to two different 


views describing the nityavibhūti. One follows the tradition of the 
Päficarätra, but also includes principles of material matter; the 
other (ke cit, according to some) accepts only the principles of 
material matter, but emphasizes that they are not modified in the 
same way as the eternal transformation of prakrti. 


And this [transcendent dominion] is, as it is taught in the Paūcopani- 
sad (i.e., the Paficaratra), composed of the five gross elements and 
the [eleven] sense faculties (indriya); it forms the bodies, the sense 
faculties and the vital breaths, as well as the objects of the eternal 
(nitya) souls, the liberated souls and God in accordance with their 
own will. 

According to some, it is also composed of the twenty-four principles 
(tattva), as in the case of [the material universe] made up of the three 
gunas. Yet, these principles are not modified by prakrti, because the 
authoritative Scripture (sruti) describes the bodies and so forth in the 
divine universe as constant. As well as [the gross elements] like ether 
[and the corporal faculties], there exist [the intermediate principles], 
namely, mahat, [ahamkara and the five tanmātras], though they are 
not derived from material matter. 

In fact, there [in the divine realm], [each preceding entity], say, 
ether, is not the material cause of [each following entity], say, air 
[...]. 

Further, there are objects that are ornaments, arms, arrows, 
attendants, mansions, gardens, wells, artificial mountains for playing, 
and so forth—they are excessively wonderful and eternal. Some 
[objects], however, are products and non-eternal.!” 
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NSi 389,2-17: iyan ca paficopanisatpratipadyapaficabhütendriyama- 
yi nityamuktesvaranam icchanurüpasarirendriya[ ? |pranavisayarüpe- 
nāvatisthate. trigunavad iyam api caturvimšatitattvātmiketi ke cit. ta- 
thāpi na tattvānām prakrtivikrtibhavah. divyamangalavigrahader nit- 
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Also in another passage, Venkatanatha distinguishes between 
changes in the nityavibhūti and those that are karman-related. 
Here, too, he emphasizes the will of God, to which everything is 
ultimately subject. As a special difference from primordial mat- 
ter, Venkatanatha also mentions in this context time (kdla), by 
which God only brings about changes in the material (prākrta) 
manifestation of material matter (prakrti). 


For even there [in the eternal dominion], trees have transformations 
(parinamah) such as buds, flowers and fruits; rivers [have modifi- 
cations] such as foam, waves and bubbles; and [His] body has [modi- 
fications] such as [His] divine manifestations (vyūha) and [His] in- 
carnations (vibhava). Only those modifications that are caused by 
time and dependent upon karman are negated there, but not those 
caused merely by the will of God. The bodies are this way, too: the 
bodies of some eternal seers and of God are eternal because of being 
held with their eternal will; some are non-eternal because of being 
held with their non-eternal will. [The bodies] of those who are libe- 
rated, however, are caused and are non-eternal also.!” 


This passage, also from Venkatanatha’s NSi, indicates that alter- 
nations take place due to the will of God. In this sense, a kind of 
transformation can also be accepted for the pure manifestation 
(suddhasrsti). In this context, too, the basic idea can be recog- 
nised that two different types of substances can be based on one 


yatvasravanät. aprakrtanam api mahadādīnām sadbhāva akasadivat. 
na hi ākāšādyupāttās tatra vāyvādayah. [...] visayas cātra bhūsanā- 
yudhāsanaparivārāyatanodyānavāpikākrīdāparvatādayo 'tivicitrā 
nityāņ. ke cit tu krtakā anityāš ca. 


19 


© 


NSi 389,17-390,2: santi hi taträpi tarusu pallavakusumaphalädayah 
parinamäh, nadisu phetatarangabudbudädayah, vigrahe ca vyūhavi- 
bhavādayah. kālakrtakarmādhīnapariņāmamātram hi tesu nisedh- 
yam, na tu bhagavatsankalpamätrakrtam api. tad evam Sartrany api 
kani cit nityanam isvarasya ca nityecchāparigrahāt nityāni. kani cid 
anityecchaparigrahad anityāni. muktanam tu krtakāny evānityāny 
api. (translations adopted from Mikami [pdf]). 
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and the same basis, in this case God’s will, which is eternal and 
non-eternal. 


No missing link 


Finally, we turn to the polemical discussions involved and con- 
sider once again how Venkatanatha determines God’s relation to 
everything in his criticism of the concept of inherence (samavaya) 
as taught by the Vaišesika. 

It is interesting to compare this very concept with Venkatana- 
tha’s understanding of the relation of substance and attribute 
(state/properties). We had repeatedly demonstrated that Ramanu- 
ja and Venkatanatha give (the same) reasons under which condi- 
tions substance and attribute can be related, under which condi- 
tions we recognise, or form sentences. We elaborated on their 
views and tried to demonstrate that their fundamental under- 
standing consisted in presupposing a third grounding aspect that 
must necessarily be distinct from the respective attributes/sta- 
tes/words, which had to correlate to each other. But for such a 
correlation we did not speak of a copula,”” because such a copu- 
la, as an intermediate third, would have to be connected with 
those determinations that are related to each other, which is pre- 
cisely different from the Višistādvaita view of inseparability of 
substance and state/property, for which there is no need of any 
copula, becauseboth are always inseparately connected. Thus, 
Venkatanatha does not consider inherence (samavāya) to link two 
relatas. 


200 Cf. for example Phillips (1997: 48) explanation: “Thus when we say 
“This pot is blue,” the pot is a substance and blue is a quality, and the 
"is" means inherence, samavāya. From an ontological perspective, in 
response to the question, “What relates the blue to the pot?" the 
answer is inherence. Inherence is a special glue that binds qualities to 
substances ...”. Cf. also Halbfass (1992: 72; 149) remarks describing 
the samavaya as “the cosmological and ontological foundation of the 
possibility and legitimacy of predication. It is, in a sense, the hypo- 
statized, reified copula, or the cosmic prototype of the copula." 
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What has become clear thus far is that Venkatanatha’s view of 
substance and property/state implies that neither needs any fur- 
ther link to be inseparately related to each other.?"! 

At first, we explain, which reasons are given to reject the con- 
cept of inherence: Against the background of Rämänuja’s and 
Venkatanatha’s concept of unity needing a basis, we can under- 
stand that the relation of mutually different designations is a rela- 
tion in which such a basis and its various attributes, inseparably 
grounded in that basis, are relevant. 

Venkatanatha critizises the Vaisesika concept of samaväya, 
and accepts conjunction (samyoga). His own view can be sum- 
marized as follows: Since substance and state are defined as inse- 
parately established and are therefore linked, an “unborn” (aja) 
conjunction (samyoga) must be accepted especially for the rela- 
tionship of eternal and omnipresent (vibhu) substances like God 
and time (kala). I will briefly present also a few other arguments 
related to this. We will see that Venkatanatha interprets con- 
junction (samyoga) as a state (avasthā), 1.e., a substance being in 
the state of conjunction (samyuktāvasthā).'” For this he follows 


201 The Vaišesika concept of inherence is also criticized in the Jaina tra- 
dition, which as we have seen above (p. 401) argues for “identity” 
(abheda) between substance and property. Even if the meaning of 
such an “identity” stands in contrast to the Višistadvaitic concept of 
being inseparately established (aprthaksiddha) we can observe some 
similarity between the Jaina refutation and Ramanuja’s—in fact al- 
ready of Nathamuni’s critique of samavaya (cf. fn. 96 above). 


202 Venkatanatha enumerates the following adravyas at the beginning of 


chapter 6 (adravyapariccheda) of the NSi 443,8—10: sattva, rajas, ta- 
mas, and five [qualities] beginning with sound (sabda), conjunction 
(samyoga) and potency (Sakti). For him they cover the following sta- 
tes/properties, under which also the concept of inherence is men- 
tioned: gurutva-dravatva-sneha-samskāra-sankhyā-parimāņa-- 
prthaktva-vibhāga-paratva-aparatva-karmasāmānya-sādršya-višesa- 
samaväya-abhäva-vaisistyadinäm. “Weight (gurutva), fluidity 
(dravatva), viscidity (snehatva), latent impression (sarskara), num- 
ber (sankhya), size (parimäna), separateness (prthaktva), disjunction 
(vibhāga), remoteness, (paratva), nearness (aparatva), action 
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Yamunas statement in his Atmasiddhi (see below). To give an ex- 
ample, I refer at first to passages from chapter 5 (adravyasara) of 
the TMK and from the NSi.”” I will then shortly introduce Ven- 
katanatha’s own definition of conjunction. 

The central argument taken up by Venkatanatha was already 
developed by Rāmānuja,* namely, the argument that accepting 
inherence leads to an infinite regress. If one assumes a relation 
between two relata, a regress arises when one asks what connects 
both. This reasoning is also adopted by Venkatanatha. For him, 
too, there is no way to prove that the relation (sambandha) be- 
tween a substance and its states or properties is constituted by in- 
herence as a third. Nevertheless Venkatanatha does not reject that 
we can speak of a relation; one has only to take into account that 
substance and different properties/states are self-grounding and 
therefore mediated by themselves individually. It is in vain to 
consider how a property/state is related to what must be specified 
(visesya) or regarding its inseparable occurrence. If inseparability 
defines how properties can ground without mediation in a sub- 


(karman), generality (sāmānya), similarity (sādršya), particularity 
(visesa), inherence (samaväya), non-being (abhāva), qualifiedness 
(vaisistya) etc." 


23 The 15" chapter (vaisesikabhangādhikāra, pp. 167-221) of the 
PMBh provides many more points of Venkatanatha's criticism; see 
especially pp. 176—187 of this chapter, which refutes the relation of 
time (kala) and inherence (samavāya); cf. also Schmücker forthcom- 


ing’. 


Cf. Sribh III 292,2-3 ad BS 2.2.12-13. Rāmānuja refers here to Pra- 
Sastapädas’s definition of samavāya (Padarthadharmasamgraha 
(PDhS) 773): ayutasiddhanam ādhārādheyabhūtānām iha pratyaya- 
hetur yah sambandhah, sa samavāya iti samavāyo 'bhyupagamyate. 
“Inherence is the relation that causes here the cognition of an 
inseparably related carrier [i.e., the substance] and that which is to be 
carried [i.e., the property].” For more information about Ramanuja’s 
critical treatment of the Nyāya-Vaišesika, cf. Lott 1976: 126—145. 
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stance, inherence no longer fulfils any function.” He therefore 
explains transformation of a substance due to the respective con- 
nected state (samyuktāvasthā). Such a conjunction (samyoga) can 
not be caused by a third, i.e., inherence (samavāya). The relation- 
ship is given by itself. °° 

It is not possible here to go into the way in which these objec- 
tions influenced the later representatives of the Nyaya, or were al- 
ready reflected?" earlier in the Vaišesika, and led to new conside- 
rations as to how the concept of inherence can be maintained. The 
central claim was that the reaction of the Nyāya-Vaišesika to the 
accusation of infinite regress was to explain that inherence is a re- 
lation in and of itself, i.e., self-linking."* However, Venkatanä- 
tha's reaction should also be mentioned in this context. 

Against such an argument two examples can illustrate why, 
also in this case, for Venkatanatha nothing is needed to link by a 
third instance substance and its states. If the concept of relation is 
used, it must be justified that relata can still be spoken of when 
speaking of a substance and its states. From the inseparable link 
between substance and property, it follows, however, that not 
only is a mediating third aspect not necessary, but such a third as- 
pect cannot be proved by any means valid cognition. Does it the- 
refore make any sense to speak of a relation? If it is spoken of at 
all, then it is seen as a designation of substance, since substances 


205 Cf. already Rämänuja’s remark in Sribh III 292,4-5 ad BS 2.2.12— 
13: samavayasya tadaprthaksiddhatvam svabhäva iti parikalpyate 
cet—jätigunänäm evaisa svabhävah parikalpaniyah. “If one objects 
that being inseparately established is the characteristic nature of 
inherence, then this nature would also have to be assumed for genus, 
property, etc. [and therefore inherence is unnecessary].” 


201 


a 


The Naiyayikas argue for a self-linking relation and accordingly de- 
clare inherence as such: “A self-linking relation is non-different from 
one or both of its loci: it is not a third reality connecting them.” 
(Bartley 2002: 85). 


207 Cf. for such a position Trikha 2012: 233ff. 
208 Cf. for more explanation cf. Bartley 2002: 84—85. 
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are defined as being connected to something else. Only in this 
way it can be maintained that no third aspect mediates between a 
property and its basis. Whatever is considered a relation is there- 
fore reduced to the assertion of inseparable togetherness of the 
substance and its attribute. Ultimately, it is this togetherness 
which—as already explained—constitutes a specified thing (visis- 
tavastu), which in turn is the reason why it can be an object of 
perception. With this we arrive at the concept of experience, 
which is for Venkatanatha another argument against the acceptan- 
ce of inherence. 

In his commentary on TMK 5.2, Venkatanatha explains why 
no additional member binds the properties/states of a substance 
listed under “non-substance” (adravya). A substance is qualified 
differently only due to its alternating characteristic nature (sva- 
bhava). As Venkatanatha states: 


And this [non-substance], which is without any further designation, 
may only qualify this, i.e., a substance, by virtue of its own characte- 
ristic nature (svabhāvād eva), insofar as relations such as inherence, 
etc., do not exist.?” 


The transformation of a substance would also not be possible if 
one accepts the concept of an additional link between substance 
and property/state. To know what something is is only possible 
through a knowledge that reveals its property or state of a 
grounding substance, that is, its characteristic nature (svabhdva). 
Nothing can be known if there is no base/substance presupposed, 
which is self-grounding (svaparanirvāhaka) together with its self- 
grounding property/state as well—without any mediating part. 


Because the characteristic nature of things is not to be blamed, the 
form/shape accessible to means of valid knowledge is called charac- 
teristic nature (svabhavo nama prämänikam ripam) in contrast to the 
essential nature [of substances]. Non-substances are recognized inas- 


29 SAS 681.9-10 ad TMK 5.2: idam cānupadhikam samavāyādisam- 
bandhābhāvena svabhāvād eva tat—dravyam visimsyät. 
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much as they are distinguishing qualifiers proven as unseparated 
with regard to their [grounding] substances.?!! 


In response to his opponent who accepts inherence (samavāya), 
Venkatanatha repeats his argument that inherence is nothing other 
than inseparability between non-substance (adravya) and sub- 
stance (dravya). 


For you, the relation is established only as inseparable between 
which [relata] the inherence is accepted due to their being inse- 
parably established; but inherence is not assumed to be this relation, 
because that is the more difficult assumption, insofar as inherence 
cannot be known as being different from establishing inseparability 
that is naturally given. Therefore, the contact (upaslesah) between 
substance and non-substance is only due to their own characteristic 
natures.'? 


Although Venkatanātha draws an analogy between self-linking 
inherence and self-linking non-substance, another important argu- 
ment is that if one accepts inherence (samavāya), there would be 
no seguence of different states and thus no explanation for any 
(temporal) modification. For Venkatanātha, what is accessible as 
a means of cognition is the way of appearance. There is no cha- 
racteristic nature (svabhāva) without an essential nature (svarū- 
pa), which in turn is inseparable from what appears as character- 
istic nature (sva hava); but only what appears, i.e., the character- 
istic nature, is recognizable through a means of valid knowledge. 
Thus, the point of critigue is the following: the relation estab- 
lishhed by inherence is not self-linking; what is self-linking is the 


21 SAS 681.12-12 ad TMK 5.2: aparyanuyojyatvād vastusvabhāvānām, 
svabhāvo nama pramanikam rūpam. aprthaksiddhavisesanatvenopa- 
labhyante dravyam praty adravyāni. 


22 SAS 681.14—16 ad TMK 5.2: bhavatā yayor ayutasiddhyā samavā- 
yah kalpyate tayor ayutasiddhir eva sambandhah, na punas tatkal- 
panīyah samavāyah, kalpanāgauravāt, svābhāvikāprthaksiddhivyati- 
rekena samavāyasyānupalambhāt. atah svabhāvād eva dravyādrav- 
yayor upašlesah. 
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substance and its properties/states, which are proven as insepa- 
rable of each other. If we recognize something when dealing with 
an object, then we do not reflect on how its states are connected 
to their basis but we recognize immediately the thing itself. When 
we speak about something or when we recognize something, we 
presuppose that its substance and its state are one. We therefore 
accept that dealing with objects would not be possible if they 
were not recognized as qualified (visista).”” In the same chapter 
(chapter 5, adravyasara) of the TMK, in the context of the refuta- 
tion of inherence (samavāya), Venkatanatha exemplifies that we 
cannot recognize anything beyond substances and their consti- 
tuent properties. He thus refutes that inherence is perceptible, be- 
cause there is nothing to be recognized between a substance and 
its state due to their inseparability: 


We are not aware of a relation (bandham) between two inseparately 
established [entities] as being different from their essential nature.?'* 


21 


[n] 


See also SAS 793.9—14 ad TMK 5.127, where Venkatanatha argues 
that assuming inherence between two relata (sambandhin) is useless 
(nirarthikā). As he concludes: “Therefore even for the one who ac- 
cepts inherence, the specific characteristic nature of two relata must 
be accepted. And in this way, accepting inherence between two re- 
lata is in vain.” tasmāt samavāyāngīkāravādināpi sambandhinoh sva- 
bhāvavišesah svīkāryah. tatha ca madhye samavāyakļptir nirarthikā. 


TMK 5.126: bandham nādhyaksayāmah samadhikam aprthaksid- 
dhyos tatsvarūpāt. In the commentary on this verse (SAS 792.9—11), 
Venkatanātha again explains that inherence cannot be known by 
perception: “We cannot perceive the relation accepted as different 
from the essential nature of the two [i.e., substance and state], which 
are inseparately established. Therefore establishing inherence on the 
basis of perception is difficult to obtain.” aprthaksiddhayos samavā- 
yākhyam svarūpād adhikam kalpyamanam sambandham na pratyak- 
sayāmah. atah pratyaksāt samavāyasiddhir iti dūrāpāstam. 


21 


= 


Cf. also the next sentence of his commentary: SAS 792.12—13: ayam 
arthah gunaguninau, avayavāvayavinau, jātivyaktī, parasparam, sva- 
bhāvād eva sambadhyete iti. Cf. also the explanations in Shastri 
1993: 241 referring to this passage, ibid., 243: “If, however, inheren- 
ce is assumed to be related to its relata by dint of its own merit, the 
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Assuming a link between qualifier and what is qualified would 
also imply a decision regarding eternalness. The link is either 
eternal (nitya) like the substance, or non-eternal (anitya) like its 
states. Again, for Venkatanatha it is not a contradiction for the 
states of a substance to be determined as non-eternal (anitya) and 
the substance as being eternal. Why should a pot, which is made 
of clay, contradict clay? The link between the eternal and the non- 
eternal is not a contradiction; they are compatible in the begin- 
ningless sequence of states of one and the same substance. 

It can be asked in which context the expression “a state which 
is in conjunction” (samyuktāvāsthā) is used, after having demon- 
strated that it is possible for the substance to have a state without 
linking it through inherence to the substance. In the following 
section, it is demonstrated that conjunction is not a mediating de- 
signation between property possessor and the property itself. To 
describe this, Venkatanatha adopts Yamuna’s explanation that 
there is “no interspace” (nairantarya), i.e., “no gap”. He also 
draws attention to the fact that a quality/property cannot have 
conjunction because otherwise it would have to be a substance. It 
might be clear that Yamuna is reading this description of extreme 
proximity as another expression of the central concept of being 
inseparately established (aprthaksiddhi). It is the equation of sa- 
mavaya with samyoga, but it is also what is expressed by the con- 
cept of inseparability, the abiding difference in the description of 
extreme proximity. 


By how it is stated in the Atmasiddhi [AS 82,9f.] that: “Conjunction 
(samyoga) is synonymous with nairantarya (being without any gap) 
and is but extreme proximity.” This very [conjunction] is, in the 
Vaišesikas, categorized as inherence (samavāya) when it takes resort 
in a dependent [entity]. Accordingly, an alternative based on the as- 
sumption that [inherence] is different [from conjunction] is impos- 
sible. This also signifies that there is no other relation than [conjunc- 


two relata may also do so, and substance and attribute, whole and 
part, etc. are mutually related to each other due to their own charac- 
teristic nature.” 
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tion] because, in our opinion, the inherence accepted by other 
[schools] is not accepted and [inherence is] nothing but a variety of 
[conjunction] itself; but not that the relation between quality and 
what has quality (gunin) is [also] characterized with conjunction. 
Should one say “quality and what has quality are in conjunction,” 
this usage would be metaphorical—in order to teach this, the author 
says: “synonymous with nairantarya.” The usage “being in conjunc- 
tion” is merely because there is no gap/interruption [between the 
two].?' 


The basic thesis that God enters everything, in the sense that He 
manifests everything anew, is now valid for all substances, also 
for those that are—as He Himself is—omnipresent (vibhu) like 
time (kāla). However, Venkatanätha (NSi 480,4-481,5) distingu- 
ishes between two forms, namely, a conjunction between a lim- 
ited entity and an omnipresent entity. Such a conjunction can be 
caused by action of both entities or by an action of one or the 
other. For instance, a conjunction between two lambs, or a con- 
junction between a pillar and a hawk. In contrast, an unaffected 
conjunction is between two substances that have no gap (nairan- 
tarya) and are unmovable. They are related by an eternal con- 
junction as a state of an omnipresent substance. 

What are the theological implications of all this? What conse- 
quences does Venkatanatha draw? To give an example for two 
omnipresent substances: The opponent argues that no conjunction 
can arise between omnipresent substances, insofar as there is no 
one to cause it. Again, Venkatanatha responds that such sub- 


215 NSi 422,3-11: yat tu—nairantaryāparaparyāyamatyantasāmīpya- 
mätran ca samyogah. sa eva paratantrasritah samavāyapadapari- 
bhāsābhūmir vaisesikanam apiti nārthāntaratvamurarīkrtya vikalpah 
sambhavatīty ātmasiddhā vaktum—tad api parābhyupagatasama- 
vāyān abhyupagamāt svamate svarūpavišesānatirekāt, na tu guna- 
gunino samyogalaksanasambandhaparam. gunaguninau samyuktāv 
iti yadi kecit prayufijiran, tadānīm aupacāriko "yam vyavahāra iti 
jūāpayitum, nairantaryāparaparyāyam ity uktam; nirantaratvamatrat 
samyuktatvavyavahārah. (Translation adopted from Mikami [pdf]). 
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stances depend on God’s entering (anupravesa) for being in the 
state of conjunction, in his words: 


Even for omnipresent [entities like time (kala)], their production of 

effects and so on are dependent upon God's entering [i.e., conjunc- 

tion].?" 
We can note that the term samyoga is another description of how 
ultimately everything exists inseparably from Him due to His en- 
tering as Inner Ruler. It is the conjunction of an all pervasive enti- 
ty that enables any modification; similarly, such a conjunction en- 
ables also modifications in omnipresent substances like time (ka- 
la), because God Himself is connected to everything through an 
eternal conjunction (ajasamyoga). 


As the conjunction of an omnipresent [entity] is said [to be inevit- 
able] to enable a particular modification of a shaped [entity], in the 
same way the conjunction [of an omnipresent entity like time] with 
God must be inevitably accepted to enable modifications of time and 
other [omnipresent entities]. Otherwise, it would be impossible for 
[such an entity] like time even to be the body of God. 


We have already pointed out in the context of the explanation of 
co-referentiality that time has a common basis with God; time 
cannot be thought of independently of God. The concept of insep- 
arability is a consequence of the doctrine of the Inner Controller. 
This assumption of divine immediacy not only underlies Venkata- 
natha’s rejection of the concept of inherence relationship, it also 
justifies—as the last quotation demonstrates—the assumption 
that there is no contradiction between two omnipresent (vibhu) 
eternal substances if they are connected by an eternal conjunction 


217 NSi 483,3: vibhūnām api svakāryajananāder isvaränupravesaniban- 
dhanatvāt. 


218 NSi 483,8-484,2: yathā mürtagatavikäravisesasiddhyartham vibhu- 
samyoga uktah, tathaiva kaladigatavikarasiddhyartham api iSvara- 
samyogo 'visyabhyupetyah. anyatha isvarasariratvam api kalader na 
syad iti. 
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(ajasamyoga), whereby this is nothing other than a description of 
God’s inseparability from everything as Inner Controller. 


Refutation of other views of cause and effect: The Sankhya 


As has been shown, Ramanuja’s and Venkatanatha’s understan- 
ding of the ontological implications of BAU 1.4.7 developed into 
a concept of substance and properties/states. However, the above 
outline would remain incomplete if no ontological view of other 
schools were examined. We already referred to Rämänuja’s cri- 
tique and could also illustrate how Venkatanatha followed closely 
Rämänuja’s arguments against Sankhya ontology. But Venkata- 
nàtha again took much effort to reclaim for his own tradition the 
so called satkaryavada. Thus, in the following, Venkatanatha's 
criticism of the ontology of the atheistic Sankhya will be dis- 
cussed briefly, although length constraints prevent a presentation 
of all arguments Venkatanatha develops. Here the emphasis will 
be on the contrast between the atheistic Sankhya arguments and 
the theistically inspired dynamics of Venkatanatha's ontology. 
We mentioned already, he and his predecessors?" also call their 
ontology satkārya, 1.e., the fact that an effect always is. 

As we have seen, for Venkatanatha, satkarya implies that a 
substance (dravya), 1.e., Being must be accepted as the basis for 
every alternating state. Against his Sankhya opponent, he claims 
the satkāryavāda as his own doctrine, and refers to his central 
view that an effect is only a state of a substance, which exists 
before in another state, i.e. the state of the cause: “The substance 
which exists even earlier [in the state of the cause], is [in the state 
of an effect], insofar as it appears as qualified by another state". 
Again we see how Venkatanatha's view of creation, i.e., remani- 


219 Cf. for example, chapter 8 of Atreyaramanuja’s Nyayakulisa (pp. 
143-152, esp. p. 147). 


20 SAS 93.7-8 ad TMK 1.20. 
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festation, based on an Upanisadic background, is distinct from the 
teaching of satkāryavāda as developed by Sankhya authors. 

Venkatanatha does not advocate the doctrine that an effect 
(karya) is already completely (manifest) in the cause, but rather 
teaches that an effect can only be manifested when the needed 
circumstances are given. As has been demonstrated, for him the 
effect is insofar as it is the subtle state (sūksmāvasthā), also if it is 
not yet in a present and perceptible state. As he criticizes, the 
Sankhya does not accept this concept of ontology, since being can 
neither become non-being, nor can non-being become being: 
what is, is being only. The consequence of this view: Nothing can 
cause non-being to become being. From this, the conclusion is 
reached that there is only being. Therefore also an effect must al- 
ready be being before it is produced.” 

Venkatanatha’s criticism of the Sankhya not only concerns 
disagreements regarding ontology. Concerning the view on the 
remanifestation of the world, it is for him exactly the question of 
how previous non-being comes into being again, and how this 
kind of transformation can be brought together with a highest, 
eternal God who is identified with Being. Indeed, at first glance 


21 The ontologies of the two schools have neither have been compared 
nor distinguished from each other very often. However, the fact that 
the same sources can be seen as a starting point in the development 
of both schools has been noted by Wezler (1988). On Sankhya and 
Visistadvaita Vedanta, he remarks (ibid., p. 180): “Both schools 
could have had this concept of being in common but should have 
greatly differed from each other as regards their respective ‘Weltan- 
schauung’, a dualistic and non-theistic one in the case of (Proto- 
sankhya) and a theistic and perhaps monistic one in the case of the 
others. That is to say, we should assume that the tradition going back 
to this teaching of Uddalaka Aruni’s evolved into two views when 
some thinkers interpreted the concept of sat in Chand Up. 6.2.1f. as 
unintelligent material prima and basis (prakrti) of the phenomenal 
world, and others took it to mean a personal god out of whom this 
world emanates.” For the development of atheistic Sankhya and 
theistic ontology of the Visistadvaita Vedanta based on the sarvasar- 
vātmakavāda, cf. also Wezler 1992: 290ff. 
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Venkatanatha’s view seems to have much in common with that of 
the Sankhya, namely, that properties continue to be when they va- 
nish, and therefore they also already are when they are produced 
again. But—as we have mentioned many times—an important 
Visistädvaita development consists in not explaining an effect as 
based on a cause, but in basing both on Being, i.e., brahman, 
which is identified with the God Visnu-Narayana. 

To understand how Venkatanātha sets his own ontology 
against that of the Sankhya, a few remarks on the ontology of the 
Sankhya are necessary so that the differences in the polemical de- 
bate become clearer. 

In disputes regarding the ontological status of effect, one rele- 
vant question among others was to understand an effect if it is de- 
fined as being. In the context of the early history of Sankhya on- 
tology, the answer given by the early Sankhya teacher Varsagan- 
ya, namely, that no non-being can be caused remained influential. 
This thesis is clearly mentioned as the first reason in verse nine of 
I$varakrsna's Sankhyakarika (= SK) and is also discussed in that 
work's commentaries. The most famous commentary thereon, the 
Yuktidipika (YD), as well as the later Tattvakaumudi by Vācas- 
pati, were based in part on the teaching of Varsaganya. 

Briefly their ontological argument can be reconstructed as fol- 
lows: According to the YD, an effect is the result of a process of 
transformation (parinama), which is explained in terms of ap- 
pearance (avirbhava) and disappearance (tirobhava). Speaking of 
disappearance (tirobhava) does not mean dissolving into nothing- 
ness. The YD augments this concept by stating that the manifesta- 
tion of one effect disappears due to the manifestation of another 
potentiality (sakti) contradicting the first. Referring to the fol- 
lowers of Varsaganya, it is stated in this text (YD p. 128)” that 
although the three-world de-manifests, it does not withdraw from 
being: “And even though it withdraws (apetam api) [from mani- 


22 YD 128—129: tad etat trailokyam vyakter apaiti na sattvāt. apetam 
api asti vināšapratisedhāt. For the many references of the discussion 
to this passage see Ratié 2013: 136, fn. 38. 
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festation], it is, because [we] deny destruction.”””* The YD thus 
explains every change as disappearance and reappearance of qua- 
lities, while the qualified base continues to be.” The question re- 
mains as to how completely the manifestation (abhivyakti) can be 
dissolved in disappearance and subtlety (sauksmya) if it is not to 
become non-being. According to the Sankhya teaching, it must 
still be, despite not being perceptible due to the subtlety of prim- 
ordial matter. All this sounds quite like Venkatanatha’s view. So, 
what is the decisive difference and what is his point of critique? 
From the fact that it would be contradictory to claim that non- 
being can be produced, the Sankhya followers concluded that the 
effect is already there: it was real in advance. However, this led 
them to the difficult position of no longer being able to claim 
non-being. The explanation that although the manifestation disap- 
pears, it continues despite not being perceptible because of 
subtlety (sauksmya) is also found in Väcaspatimisra’s commen- 
tary on SK 9. Just as the limbs of a tortoise disappear when they 
are withdrawn and reappear when they are stretched out, so it is 
the same case with a pot that comes into appearance from a lump 
of clay and then disappears within it. In both cases, neither is any- 
thing that is finally destroyed, nor does anything arise from non- 
being. Venkatanatha criticizes the example of the tortoise 


23 And the passage continues in YD 129f.: samsargāc cāsya sauksmyam 
sauksmyāc cānupalabdhi. tasmād vyaktyapagamo vinäsah. “And be- 
cause of its merging [into primordial nature, the world] is subtle; and 
due to its subtlety, it is not perceived. Therefore, destruction is the 
disappearance of manifestation.” 


22 


ER 


YD 163f.: yada saktyantaränugrahät pürvadharmam tirobhāvya sva- 
rūpād apracyuto dharmī dharmāntarenāvirbhavati tad avasthanam 
asmākam parinama ucyate. “We call ‘transformation’ the state [that 
occurs] when, after making a previous property disappear by as- 
suming another power, the property possessor (dharmi), which does 
not abandon its essential nature, appears with another property.” 


225 


Cf. for this example Vācaspati's TK (ed. Srinivasan pp. 100ff.) on 
SK 9. The limbs of the tortoise, when they appear and when they dis- 
appear neither arise nor are destroyed, because there is no arising of 
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several times, as will be discussed in the following. He not only 
refutes the Sankhya’s concept of manifestation (vyakti) in his 
TMK, similar criticism can be found in the eighteenth chapter of 
his Paramatabhanga (nirīsvarasāikhyādhikarana) where he re- 
futes the Sānkhya position, as well as in passages of his Satadüsa- 
ni. He demonstrates that the Sankhya opponent can never speak 
of Being of non-being without contradicting his own ontological 
presuppositions. But according to Venkatanatha’s own view, non- 
being is, just as being is. They do not have to appear simulta- 
neously; rather, for an effect to occur, non-being and being can 
alternate. For the Sankhya, such alternation is impossible: non- 
being (asat) can never become being (sat). 

The following example is to illustrate the different views on 
their ontology: In verse 24 of the first chapter (jadadravyasara) 
of his TMK, Venkatanatha has his Sankhya opponent argue that 
before states are present, it must be assumed that they are already 
being (santi prāg). According to Venkatanatha, such an under- 
standing of the ontological status is wrong, insofar as the Sankhya 
opponent, if he accepts already being, cannot claim non-being. 
The verse refers to an opponent who defends the Sankhya ont- 
ology by relying on SK 9.”° This provides Venkatanatha a plat- 
form for responding to central Sankhya doctrines. 


If [the Sankhya opponent asserts that] states are [already] being gi- 
ven before [they become manifest], (1) because one does not observe 


non-being, nor destruction of being. To establish his view Vacaspati 
quotes in this context Bhagavadgita 2.16: “There is no thing such as 
being of non-being or non-being of being.” 


22 


a 


It is clear that it is SK 9 being referred to: “Because non-being is not 
produced, because a material cause is known, because a particular 
object cannot arise from everything, because a cause capable of pro- 
ducing a particular object produces what it is capable of producing, 
and because [the product] has as its nature the cause, the effect is 
[before the operation of its cause].” asadakaraņād upädänagrahanät 
sarvasambhavabhavat. saktasya šakyakaranāt karanabhavac ca sat- 
karyam. 
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that something different from being is brought forth, and (2) because 
one does not observe that something which has not yet already ap- 
peared comes into being, [and] also (3) because of the distinction bet- 
ween capable and incapable, [then] we deny [these reasons] because 
one observes the arising of the effect from something [i.e., the cause] 
that is suitable to produce it. If it is so, then its production from the 
cause is also established, insofar as it presupposes an instrumental 
cause, etc. 

[For you, the Sankhya, the view is that] the manifestation (vyaktih) 
that is [already] manifested, enters into an infinite regress. But you 
do not claim that the manifestation is already realized; in such a way, 
it is not the case for us in reference to the manifestation." 


The Sankhya opponent argues that one cannot observe something 
different from being (sat) as being caused. Could this be true for 
Venkatanatha as well? In fact, Venkatanatha lists several con- 
ditions that must be fulfilled before an effect is perceptible and 
explains an effect as something that can only be produced under 
specific conditions. Only when an effect is actually perceived by 
someone it is really there, i.e., in a certain place and at a specific 
time. It cannot be said to be present at an earlier time because 
there is no means of valid knowledge. Nevertheless, one must 
take into concern the following case: before that, i.e., being pre- 
sent, one has to accept that the effect was also not non-being, as 
otherwise it could not be produced. But as long as an effect is not 
perceptible, one must say that it is not yet present. 

How does Venkatanatha unfold the arguments in his auto- 
commentary on this verse? On one hand, he refutes the view that 
an effect already is: If earlier non-being is not present, one cannot 
say that it is completely not. Definable as non-being, it is merely 
not perceivable in its unmanifested state. He elaborates that the 


227 TMK 1.24: 
santi prag apy avasthah saditarakaranapraptanispattyadrsteh 
Saktasaktaprabhedadibhir api yadi, na; svocitat karyadrsteh 
tasmin saty eva tasmāj janir api niyatà tannimittadiniter 
vyaktir vyaktanavastham bhajati na ca krtam āttha naivam krtau nah. 
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explanation of the Sankhya opponent is incorrect, namely, that 
something can be in the state of non-being but nevertheless must 
be accepted as being. We have explained that this is for Venkata- 
natha the “subtle state" (sūksmāvasthā). As presumed by the 
Sankhya opponent, if cause and effect are not different, then if a 
cause is, the effect must also be. Therefore, according to him, an 
effect cannot be defined as non-being if the cause already is. Non- 
being is not an option, because based on his own doctrin, he 
cannot claim that something arises from non-being. But exactly 
this is possible for Venkatanatha, due to his premise that there is 
non-being, i.e., Being of non-being. He does not have to follow 
the thesis that being cannot originate from non-being. Therefore, 
he can crititisize the Sankhya opponent pointing out that ac- 
cording to his premises, he can never explain how non-being be- 
comes being if he has not himself already presupposed a third 
basis, i.e., Being. Based on such view of the Sankhya, a Supreme 
Being would be unable to manifest previous non-being as present 
being or transform again something being present into later non- 
being. But for Venkatanatha this is precisely the task of his God. 
He objects that being and non-being can be states of an object. 
The Sankhya counters with the beginninglessness existence of an 
object that cannot be perceived earlier as non-being. Venkatana- 
tha responds that the effect is a state which is not present before it 
is not really there. And what we do not perceive we cannot speak 
of as being, although this does not imply to accept complete non- 
being but Being of non-being. 

However, for us, non-cognition [of an effect] is declared to be due to 

[being in] an unmanifested state. Someone saying: “[Things like a] 

non-being pot, etc., are not non-pots" is childish?” prattle.** 
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This sentence is repeated in the PMBh’s Madhyamika chapter 
(mädhyamikabhangädhikära, pp. 98-100). Here he again explains: If 
something has no existence at all we cannot raise any question about 
its characteristic nature; we can only address a question toward a 
person or an object which is. Finally, he concludes ibid.: ittalé, na hy 
asan ghatädir na ghatādih enra khandanajalpam nirastam. “There- 
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Venkatanatha tells the Sankhya opponent that to claim that an 
effect can be being (present), he must have presupposed the non- 
being he himself so vehemently denies. Thus, the decisive argu- 
ment he elaborates here consists in showing the opponent that he 
cannot but accept non-being becoming actual being. Otherwise, 
the Sankhya opponent would represent the absurd opinion that an 
effect is already real in its cause, which can be thoroughly proven 
to be false due to the lack of any means of valid knowledge. 
Again, Venkatanatha develops his argument against the back- 
ground of his own doctrine, which claims that an effect is merely 
a state made possible by the preceding one. Therefore, he rejects 
the Sankhya opponent’s thesis that it cannot be assumed that an 
effect which is different from its cause is manifest before it is pre- 
sent. He justifies his own answer in another passage of his SAS 
on TMK 1.24: 


In the first place, something like an effect is not not observed, be- 
cause [otherwise] it would contradict the complete [reality of the] 
world and the [authority of] the Veda, and because also bringing 
about a manifestation would be without a basis. [...] And one does 
not recognize even being as not different from the cause, because the 
answer is already given, and because otherwise the difference bet- 
ween primordial matter, its transformation, etc., would be refuted. 

Therefore, you also involuntarily adopt the opinion that the effect 
observed as different from the cause (kāranād bhinnatvena) did not 
previously exist in this form. Because for something that has arisen 
in the form of a pot, there is not again the necessity that an activity 


arises by means of a stick, etc.??! 


fore, also the khandana’s prattle that ‘non-existent pots, etc. are not 
non-pots, etc.’ is refuted.” 


SAS 95.6—7 ad TMK 1.24: asmäkam tu avyaktāvasthayā 'nupalab- 
dhir apy uktā. ‘na hy asan ghatadir na ghatädih’ iti tu kasyacid vaca- 
nam bālapratāranam. 

SAS 95.14 ad TMK 1.24: na tāvat karyam iti kim api na drstam, 


sarvalokavedavirodhät, vyaktisādhanasyāpi nirāšrayatvaprasangāc 
ca.[...]. na ca satyam api na karanad vyatirekena grhyate; uktottara- 
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The essential point here may be the following: We wouldn’t 
strive for something or have the wish to produce something if it 
were already present before our eyes. We have something in 
mind of what we can bring forth and what we want to bring forth. 
In this, we presuppose that the effect can be brought forth. But we 
also presuppose that what we want to bring forth is not already 
present befor us. Otherwise, any intention to produce it would be 
in vain. In fact, we can say that Being of the non-being of what 
we want to produce is the necessary condition for any production 
of an effect to become real. By accepting Being as a third ground- 
ing aspect helps Venkatanatha not to fall into the same dilemma 
as the Sankhya opponent, i.e., to accept cause and effect at the 
same time as being. Venkatanatha has the possibility to speak of 
being. 

Our standard example of a material cause is the lump of clay. 
It is true that a lump already is before a pot becomes manifested, 
yet for the opponent, as a prerequisite for a pot to be made, it is 
not necessary for the pot to be already real in the lump of clay. 
The pot is only real after it has been made, i.e., after it has be- 
come a real product (made by a potter), but not before. Also, in 
the case of an instrumental cause, a real pot does not already spa- 
tially exist in the potter’s wheel. 

As Venkatanatha argues, the change of the state of a sub- 
stance—in this case, the change from a lump of clay to a pot of 
clay—is not the manifestation of something pre-existent and la- 
tently hidden that is then made visible again. It is rather some- 
thing that actually appears from one moment to the next under the 
condition of given circumstances, 1.e., through appropriate causes 
such as the material (upādānakāraņa) and an agent (nimittakara- 
na) conditioned by space and time. 


tvat, prakrtivikrtityadivibhagabhangaprasangac ca. atah kāraņād 
bhinnatvena drstam kāryam tenakarena pürvam nāsīd iti tvayaivaka- 
menapi svikartavyam. na hi ghatakarena nispannasya punar api dan- 
dādivyāpāranispādyatvam asti. 
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We know already Venkatanatha’s main thesis that although the 
states of a substance alternate, the substance itself does not. Clay 
remains clay, even if it is transformed into a pot. In terms of ma- 
terial, the pot as a state of clay is never separate from the clay it- 
self (aprthaksiddha). At the same time, the pot as a state of clay is 
not identical with clay itself, but different (bhinna). All states are 
real existing states, as are all supporting causes that bring about 
change. The following passages of Venkatanatha’s Paramata- 
bhanga and his Satadüsani illustrate again the week point of the 
Sankhya’s view on ontology. 

In chapter 18 of the Paramatabhanga (PMBh), which deals 
with refutations of the atheistic Sankhya school (nirisvarasan- 
khyanirākaraņādhikāra), Venkatanatha points out that if one as- 
sumes everything to be eternal, no manifestation depending on a 
certain time can be identified. 


For the one who says that everything is eternal because he is attached 
to the doctrine that the effect is being, it is not possible to say that 
there is a manifestation at a certain time, because he must also accept 
that the manifestation is eternal. If you [i.e., the Sankhya opponent] 
then accept the manifestation of a manifestation you arrive at an 
infinite regress.?? 


Again, the main point of criticism is that even if the Sankhya op- 
ponent explains change, he cannot explain why something which 
is not here now can later become a real object. How does a Ban- 
yan tree become a Banyan tree out of a seed? The seed is of 
course the potential state of the tree, but again what does "is" 
mean here? We cannot find a tree already fully present in the 
seed. Again, we can understand Venkatanatha's argument against 
his background of the grounding third as his main argument. He 
can argue, based on his ontological background, that seed and 
tree are different states of one and the same substance. The poten- 


232 PMBh (chapter 18) 11,1—12,3: satkāryavādašraddaiyālē sarvanitya- 
tvam collukira ivanukku abhivyakti nityatvamum kolla ventukaiyale 
kālavišesattil abhivyakti colla virak’ illai. abhivyaktikku abhivyakti- 
kontàl anavasthaiyam. 
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tial state is the subtle state, and a subtle state already is. But “is” 
does not have the meaning of being present now, which would al- 
so imply being eternally present. Also the two following passages 
from the nirisvarasankhyanirakaranadhikara (chapter 18) of the 
PMBh refer to the absurd consequence of things being considered 
manifest before they are really manifest. 


Leaving aside the statement that a substance which is in another state 
shares the designation of developed (vyakta) and undeveloped 
(avyakta), etc., demonstrated also by means of valid cognition, like 
perception, etc., the statement that mahad, etc., remains manifest also 
within the main cause, like the designs in rolled up clothes and like 
the legs and arms inside the shell of a tortoise, is contradicted by 
hundreds of means of valid cognition, as in [ViP 6.4.18c]: “If water 
in the state of fire"; and [in ViP 6.4.22d]: “If fire in the state of 
wind" 2? 


The same criticism is expressend in the following passage of the 
same chapter: 


23 


23 
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A subtle substance that is capable of being transformed into a tree is 
the basis of this saying that the tree exists inside the seed, because 
there is no tree inside the seed, as in the example like a Banyan tree 
exists inside a Banyan seed. For one, who says that everything is 
eternal because he believes in the satkāryavāda, it is impossible to 
say [that there is] a manifestation at a certain time, because he has 
also to accept that the manifestation is eternal. If you accept the 
manifestation of a manifestation, you arrive at an infinite regress.” 


PMBh (chapter 18) 8,4-10,1: pratyaksadisarvapramanankalum 
kättukirapatiye dravyam avasthāntarāpannam-āy avyaktavyaktādi- 
samjfiaikalai bhajikkiratu ennum atu oliya, cruttin cavaliyil tolilkal 
polavum, kūrmakarparattukku uļlē kālum talaiyum polavum mūla- 
kāranattukku ulle mahadādikalum abhivyaktam-āy kitak kinrana 
ennum atuvum agnyavasthe ca salile [ViP 6.4.18c], vāyvavasthe ca 
tejasi [ViP 6.4.22d] ityadipramänasataviruddham. 


PMBh (chapter 18) 10,3—5: lam vitaiyin ullé ālirukkumāy pole 
ennum drstantamum vitaiyinullē vrksam illamaiyale, vrksamāy pari- 
namikka valla sūksmadravyam vitailirat enkaikkutalam. satkāryavā- 
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I will conclude with a passage from Venkatanatha’s Satadūsaņī. 
Here he again establishes his ontology by means of a rich debate 
with a Sankhya opponent. While he repeats the arguments regar- 
ding infinite regress found in the TMK and the PMBh, his argu- 
ments here are more nuanced. Despite being situated in a polemi- 
cal discussion in the Satadūsanī dealing with refutations of Ad- 
vaitic theses, this discussion must again be understood against the 
background of Venkatanatha’s thesis of the world being God’s 
body. Since the Sankhya ontology cannot substantiate alternating 
states of entities, the becoming and non-being of effects must be 
examined also here. Once again, the passage in question de- 
monstrates Venkatanatha’s view of the ontological status of an ef- 
fect. His view that different states are subtle or manifest only at 
specific times and in specific places is his basis for discussing the 
being and non-being of an effect that manifests differently. As has 
been repeatedly dealt with in this chapter, he refutes two argu- 
ments. The first argument is, that effects are already manifest and 
therefore present in the cause; the second is, that effects do not 
exist at all, with the consequence that nothing arises. The aim of 
his discussion is precisely the ontological status of being, namely, 
the being of non-being. In this context, however, quite different 
criteria are used, including empirical verification: Something can 
only be known as being when it can be verified by means of valid 
cognition as being present in a certain time, in a certain place. 
Venkatanatha repeats the dilemma of the Sankhya opponent, 
namely, that negation implies the assumption of prior being and 
thus the futility of bringing about an effect that is not different 
from the being-ness of the cause. He first formulates a series of 
counter-arguments, all of which are already well known: If an ef- 
fect is non-being, its cause cannot be being. And if an effect is al- 
ready being, then it does not need to be produced since we would 
not need anyone to produce the effect. Regarding the manifesta- 


dašraddhaiyālē sarvanityatvam collukira ivanukku abhivyakti nitya- 
tvamum kolla ventukaiyale kalavisesattil abhivyakti colla virakillai. 
abhivyaktikku abhivyaktikontal anavasthaiyam. 
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tion of an effect, Venkatanatha repeats the argument of an infinite 
regress, as well as the other another undesirable consequence 
mentioned above, i.e., eternal manifestation. 


Furthermore, if an effect is at an earlier time non-being in its cause, 
how is it possible for it to be caused by this? If one assumes that it is 
beforehand, then it should not be possible to bring it into being, in- 
sofar as it is already established. Therefore, the activity of an agent 
would also be in vain. If one were to say that it must be manifested, 
then this is not the case, because a being and a non-being of the 
manifestation are not assumed, insofar as an infinite regress occurs if 
the manifestation is also to be manifested [again], and because in the 
case of an eternal manifestation, the undesirable consequence would 
also be for things like a pot, etc., to be an eternal manifestation.”*° 


The Sankhya opponent just denies again non-being. Venkatana- 
tha’s response is that then nothing could come into being, because 
by denying non-being, one has accepted affirmation. One way out 
is the abhivyakti theory: Something is already there and thus only 
needs to be manifested. While Venkatanatha can claim that the ef- 
fect is being, he can also say that it is non-being at a different 
time. This would defeat the objection that a non-being effect can 
become being. First, he shows that it is not a contradiction to as- 
sert that a substance is being, since otherwise a change of state 
would not be possible; the substance could not change from the 
state of cause to that of effect if the respective following state 
were not already (potentially) present.” 


235 ŠDū, vada 55, 208, 15-34: kim ca yadi kärane pūrvam kāryam asat, 
katham tena janayitum šakyam? |...] atha pūrvam eva tatra sat, sid- 
dhatvād eva na sādhyam syāt. tata eva karakavyaparanairarthyam 
ca. vyangyatvam astv iti cen na; vyaktisadasadbhāvayor apy anuyo- 
gāvatārāt. vyakter api vyangyatve 'navasthānāt, nityavyaktatve gha- 
tāder api nityavyaktiprasangāt. 


23 
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Also in the nondualist Saiva tradition, the topic of manifestation in 
discussion with the Sankhya plays a major role. In some cases, argu- 
ments like those of Venkatanatha are developed. Cf. the analysis in 
Ratié (2014: 160-164): “The Saivas claim to solve this problem by 
saying that the effect is always manifest in some way, even when it is 
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It is therefore also not a contradiction to say that something is 
Being non-being before it is real being. For Venkatanatha, this is 
“his” satkāryavāda. As non-being, it is potential being but not yet 
present. He makes this possible change of perspective clear in the 
following words: 


[Sankhya opponent:] But when one asks if the effect in the cause is 
either being or non-being beforehand, what is its purpose? 

[Our response:] Does one ask whether the substance [in the state of] 
an effect is known as [the same] substance in the state of the cause, 
or is it not known? Then we accept the effect as being (sat). Never- 
theless, there is no contradiction with what can be brought into being 
because it [1.e., substance] is possible as obtaining [another] state 
[i.e., the state of effect]. And for this very reason the activity of an 
agent has a result; and only what is in such a manner is for us the 
satkaryavada. 


not perceptible to the individual consciousness as a sensory object, 
because the all-powerful universal consciousness must ever be con- 
scious that it manifests the whole universe by taking its shape—just 
as when we imagine an apple, we remain aware that our conscious- 
ness creates the apple by merely taking its shape or its aspect (ākā- 
ra).” Cf. also p. 166ff.: “[...] if the advocate of the satkāryavāda 
chooses to say that this manifestation already exists before the opera- 
tion of the cause so as to save the satkāryavāda, he must either con- 
tradict his own principle that the effect only exists in some un- 
manifest state before the operation of the cause, or admit that the ma- 
nifestation of the pot is already present in the clay and nonetheless is 
manifest for nobody. The problem vanishes in the idealistic system of 
the Pratyabhijíia, because the pot can be ever manifest as an internal 
form grasped by the absolute consciousness and yet remain un- 
perceived as an external form for the various limited individuals, and 
because even when the pot becomes perceptible as an external form 
for the limited individuals, this manifestation is nothing new, but 
only amounts to the individuals' limited awareness of the ever mani- 
fest internal form of the pot." 
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Do you then ask whether the state of the effect [already] is in the 
state of the cause, or not? Then [we say] that [such a state] is certain- 
ly not [already present in its cause].”*’ 


In retrospect, these examples of the Sankhya position as found in 
three different works of Venkatanatha show that according to 
him, the Sankhya position is not an ontology that can manifest the 
world anew, because it cannot establish a connection between 
past being and present being. 


Summary 


To the reader, the many topics unfolded here may seem to range 
quite widely. However, the aim has been to elaborate on the cen- 
tral figure of Venkatanatha, a figure fundamental for the theology 
of the god Visnu-Narayana as it developed in the tradition of Ra- 
manuja. The development of this monotheistic tradition was de- 
pendant on relating the world, i.e., conscious beings and material 
mass, as well as uncountable differing and denotating words, to a 
single ground. What our authors call unity (aikya) of two differ- 
ent entities with their different designations is only achieved by 
referring to a third aspect. This third aspect is inseparably related 
to these two entities, which have a fixed correspondence in lin- 
guistic expression. However, statements of these designations do 
not express explicitly this third aspect. God/brahman is indis- 
pensable as this third aspect, but the concept laid down here is re- 
peated in detail for every individual substance (dravya), all de- 
fined as grounding in themselves. They can thus form the basis of 


237 ŠDū, vada 55, 210,27-210,30: yat punah kärane karyam pūrvam sad 
asad veti, tasya ko "rthah? kim kāryadravyam kāraņāvasthāyām 
dravyarüpena vidyate na veti? tadā sad ity angikurmah. tathapi na 
sadhyatvavirodhah, avasthäpattirüpena tadupapatteh. tata eva kāra- 
kavyaparasaphalyam ca. etāvān eva ca nas satkaryavadah. atha kar- 
yavastha karanadasayam asti na veti prcchasi, tadà nasty eva sa. 
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different designations, thus avoiding the problem of an infinite 
regress. 

In the tradition up to Venkatanatha, there are many approaches 
to different designations that are states or properties of one and 
the same substance. Given the indissoluble correspondence of 
name and form (nāmarūpe), one important approach concerns the 
inseparability between ontology on one hand and language on the 
other. Name and form correspond eternally; they merely exist in 
different states. In their different states, they are inseparable from 
the one brahman/God. This ontological aspect is highlighted by 
Ramanuja and Venkatanatha in their frequent references to the 
sentence of BAU 1.4.7. Both authors illustrate the linguistic as- 
pect through the concept of co-referentiality (samanadhikaranya). 
Even though other descriptions exist of how objects relate to each 
other, such as being denoted by a possessive suffix, co-referen- 
tiality can be underscored as one of the most central and fre- 
quently used terms of Venkatanatha to describe ontological and 
linguistic dependence on the irreducible, self-grounding basis 
called substance (dravya). Indeed, it might be possible to say that 
in every discussion of Venkatanatha regarding the self-grounding 
substance, the basic idea of co-referentiality is at work. 

When referring to the world, we deal with words and objects 
for which we must have already presupposed a basis (dravya) 
making them possible. This applies to the self-reference of the in- 
dividual soul in exactly the same way. But theologically speaking, 
there is nothing that is not grounded in the ultimate substance of 
all substances, that is, God Himself, a God in whom everything 
must have its basis and who is inseparably connected—desbribed 
as eternal conjunction (ajasamyoga)—with other substances, of 
which time is like God defined as omnipresent (vibhu). Without 
this inseparability, it would not be possible to speak meaningfully 
of unity (aikya). This is what is many times being referred to with 
the metaphor of the body and its Inner Controller (antaryamin). 

The Vedantic doctrine of God's (relational) unity with all eter- 
nally changing things forming his body, i.e., all substances and 
their states (farira), makes it understandable why this tradition 
not only defines God's body as all-encompassing, but also as ma- 
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nifold as is possible. A detailed analysis of the categories in 
which worldly phenomena are grasped does not contradict the 
idea of an omnipresent and all-encompassing God. Rather, it sup- 
ports God’s relational unity with everything. The more specifi- 
cally the world can be classified the more detailed God is related 
to everything. Moreover, before the world is recognized, it is de- 
termined (niyata) as being specific (visista) and as always re- 
maining so. 

Venkatanatha takes recourse in basic ontological assumptions 
to explain how having a multitude of states is not contradictory. 
The states of a substance do not exist simultaneously, nor is there 
a single state that excludes all others. There are rather some states 
that are present, and others (like the past or the future) that are 
not. It is never the case that something passes away completely or 
arises anew from nothing, from emptiness. Nor is there, as made 
clear by Venkatanatha’s criticism of the Sankhya opponent, 
something that is real before it becomes real. Also here, co-refer- 
entiality is applied, insofar as cause and effect can be related to 
one and the same substance, i.e., Being. 

The sequence of states (avasthāsantāna) also disproves the 
idea that substance and state are connected through external 
linking principle. Substances together with their states are self- 
grounding—Being is not based on Being, time is not based on 
time, qualifying knowledge is not based on qualifying knowledge, 
etc. Moreover, they are not only the basis for themselves (sva-), 
but they are also the basis for others (para). No further link is ne- 
cessary, even if, as here the case, one substance specifies another. 
Concerning the sequence of states, despite states being different, 
they form a unity due to referring inseparably to their respective 
substance. This unity ultimately reflects God’s relational unity 
with everything, which remains even if there are other substances 
in addition to God with alternating states. 

However, it is not only the ontology that provides the ground 
for everything, but it is also—and this is a clear step beyond Ra- 
manuja—the foundation in a divine will for eternal and non-eter- 
nal entities, in which they ultimately finds their reason. 
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What do we get out of it theologically if we refer everything 
back to the fundamental act, an act decisive for our authors, 
namely, the act of transformation? God’s work as the Inner Con- 
troller never ends. If His never-ending omnipresence is taken 
seriously, then God works continuously in every transformation. 
He remains effective, no matterwhat substance and conditions are 
involved. For God to be the Inner Controller directly connected to 
everything, it is inconceivable for any entity to be independent 
from Him. 
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command" 429, 430 

Aksarasataka 286 

alienation, linguistic 273 

Alvar 87,95ff., 157ff. 

amšāvatāra 70 


amusement (krīdā) 222 

anādipravāha “beginningless 
flowing along” 421, 422, 
424, 428, 431, 437 

anantatva “limitlessness or 
infiniteness” 312 

Aniruddha 216, 217, 222, 224, 
226, 227, 283 

Antal 96, 98, 102 

Antati 21, 32, 34, 96, 102- 
103,160, 164, 166, 175, 
176ff., 203ff. 

aprthaksiddha, “inseparably 
established” 341, 378, 379, 
409, 410, 432, 447, 449, 
451, 452, 463 

Aran (Siva) 173, 175, 184 

Arankam (Stirangam) 97, 99, 
103, 104, 108, 116, 175, 
176, 184, 195, 201 

arcavatara 314-317, 329 

Ardhanarisvara 31, 36 

Arruppatai 25 

Arthapancaka 315 

āru (Narayana's *way") 92 

Aryadeva 286 

Asanga 287 

Astadašarahasya 313 

A$vaghosa 285 

Atharvaveda 206, 209 

Ātmatattvaviveka 295 

Artharvavedin 206, 208 

atyantābhāva "absolute non- 
being” 403 
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authority, of Ekayanaveda 244, 
pramāņa 293, of Upanisads 
297 

avastha “state” 335, 341, 353, 
360, 368, 376, 398, 413, 
418, 431, 446, 459 
avasthāntarāpatti/prāpti 
359, 366, 397, 464 
avyaktāvasthā 461 
ekatva-/bahutvāvasthā 415, 
416 
käränavasthä 356, 357, 
363, kāryāvasthā 356, 357 
süksmävasthä 356, 361, 
400, 411, 425, 455, 460 
sthūlāvasthā 357, 411 
samyuktāvasthā 446, 447, 
451 
sajātiyāvasthā 415 
vijatiyavastha 415 
vilayavastha 396 

avasthāsantāna “sequence of 
states” 414, 417, 419, 422, 

avatāra 144, 158, 161, 199, 
216, 283, 292; cf. 
amšāvatāra, cf. arcāvatāra, 
cf. sāstrāvatāra 

avyākrta “undifferentiated” 
335, 354, 355, 356, 357, 
358, 359, 361, 362, 395ff., 
403, 422, 424, 426, 440 

avyákrtasarira, “non-differen- 
tiated body” 363, 366 

Ayan/Nānmukan (Brahmā) 
166 


bahutva “manifoldness” 414, 
415, 416, 


Balarama 28, 40, 42, 44, 91, 
107, 162, 201, 206, 211, 42, 
91, 93, 94, 108-113, 125- 
146, 197, 203, 206 

banyan leaf 95, 169, 176, 184, 
tree 167 

being, beyond words 64, real 
(vastu) 267 

bhakti 43,95, 116, 190, 199 

bhakti corpus 22, 25, 42, 44 

bhaktiyoga 318, 320, 322, 323, 
324, 325, 329 

Bhartrhari 294, 296, 300 

Bhaskara 297, 298, 299, 300, 
301, 310, 380, 404, 408 

bhava 261, 262, 266, 267 

bhāvanā “making present” 
262 

Bhavya 290, 291, 293 

bheda-abheda “difference and 
identity” 297, 298, 380, 
405, 407ff., 409 

Bhitargaon 117 

bheda “difference” 388, 390, 
404, 406, 418 

bhoga “enjoyment” 216 

Bhūmi 232, 233, 234 

boar 121, 133, 134, 159, 166, 
189, 197, 200, 204 

body (sarira) 339, 340, 341, 
342, 347, 350, 351, 356, 
358, 359, 362ff., 370, 373, 
375, 400, 401, 435, 444, 
454, 470 

Brahman/Brahmán/Brahma 
(god) 68, 75, 93, 117, 118, 
123, 125, 126, 159,160, 
163, 166, 168, 171, 183- 
185, 189, 192-194, 197, 
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202, 203, 216, 218, 221- 
223, 225, 227, 247, 281, 
290, 291, 292, 294, 346, 
347, 348 
brahman (neuter) 223, 227, 
286, 335, 341, 347ff., 
356ff., 362ff., 366ff., 373, 
375, 380, 383, 385, 387, 
388, 393, 394., 397, 395, 
397ff., 400, 401, 408, 409, 
417, 433, 438, 440, 456, 469 
Brahmasitra 298, 360, 415 
breath, vital (präna) 66 
Brhadāraņyaka Upanisad 335, 
344, 344, 354, 355, 364, 
365, 397, 398, 399, 426, 
433, 437, 440, 454, 469 
Bronkhorst, Johannes 188f. 
Buddhacarita 285 
Buddhaghosa 286, 287 


Candramati 291 

Cankam 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 28, 
33, 36, 44, 47 

Cankam corpus 21, 22, 23, 26, 
29, 30 

Cattiyān, Skt. sakti-dhara- 
“spear bearer” 40 

causes, auxiliary 288 

cause, one and secondless 
(ekam advitiyam karanam) 
358 

cause, material/efficient 302, 
unique cause 287, 288, 
plurality of 288, material 
and efficient cause of the 
universe (Isvara) 297, see 
kāranāvasthā under avastha 


Chandogya Upanisad 344, 
360, 362, 364, 365, 368, 
373, 396, 397, 399, 400 

chanting, the name Narayanan 
97, 102, 104, 109, 127, 172, 
174, 175, 180, 182-186, 
192, 202, 204, 206, eight- 
syllable mantra 193, 194 

Cilappatikaram 21, 22, 92, 94, 
105-107, 109-116, 129, 130, 
135-136, 139, 140, 142, 
201, 203, 204 

Cirupaficamülam 24, 28, 31, 
37, 43 

cit “conscious being" 341, 346, 
356, 370, 371, 373, 374, 
403, 469 

color, white (Balarama) 107, of 
the dark Lord 108, of 
Sapphire 108, of Krsna 129, 
dark-colored 130, of the 
ocean 162, 179, 182, dark 
blue 163, descriptions of 
color in the early Antatis 
164-168, of black sea 171, 
173, of a cloud 173, flood of 
waters 175, of the milk 
ocean 178 

conjunction (samyoga) 445, 
446, 447, 451, 452, 453, 
454, 470 

consciousness (samvit) 261- 
2775, and cognition 61, 65, 
66, of yogins 82 

consecration (pratistha) 229 

co-referentiality 
(samänädhikaranya) 377ff. 
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cosmology 60, 64, 78, of 
Samkhya 67 

cosmo-theology 52, 55, 63, 73, 
79 

creation 52, 72, 75, 77, 78, 113, 
118, 123, 128, 131, 133, 
158, 159, 163, 171, 189, 
192, 193, 194, 195, 204, 
216, pure creation 217, 
220ff., 310, 311, 3389, 342, 
344, 346, 347, 354, 355, 
359, 362, 365, 398, 408, 
427, 428, 437, 438, 440, 455 

creator-God 279, 283ff., 292, 
293, 294, 295, 297, 300 

criticism, buddhist, of the 
notion of I$vara 286ff., 294 
cruelty, of God 258, 290, 
297 


darkness (tamas) 75, 217, 263, 
399, 400, 401, 402 

deification of Krsna 161, of 
Buddha 284, 285 

deisms 280ff., Nyaya- 
Vaisesika deism 291, anti- 
deism 293ff., 296, from 
deism to theism 298 

deity 21, 22, 25, 26, 30, 39, 43, 
54, 55, 57, 72, 83, 89ff., 
158ff., 198ff., 222, 236, 
237, 281 

deities, reclining 90, 91, 93, 
95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 104ff., 
112ff., 114, 117, 120, 137, 
Visnu 119, 125, 170, 176, 
178 

deluge 184, 196, 175, 176, 178 


denotation 343, 353, 361, 368, 
371, 374, 379, 394, 395, 
424, 425, 431 

denotation, indirect 379, 424 

destruction, of the world 77, 
113, 158, 164, 169, 185, 
191, 192, 196, 197, 200, 
206, 291, 310, 397, 425, 
427, 457 

Devadahasutta 284 

dharmabhütajfiana 
"knowledge as a quality" 
340, 422 

Dharmakirti 293, 294 

disappearance 386, 425, 
(tirobhāva) 457 

dissolution (pralaya) 355, 356, 
363, 374, 396, 397, 399, 
400, 401, 408, 414, 425, 
427, 430, 438, 439, 440, 441 

divinity 44, 63, ultimate reality 
52 

dwarf (Vamana) 159, 166, 170, 
177, 189, 200 

duality 270, of a cosmo- 
theology 63 

dynamism, of the meditative 
“deconstruction” 270 


ekarüpa “having one form", of 
the Veda 428ff. 

egg, cosmic (anda) 345, 346, 
347 

Elati 28,42 

emptiness (tucchatva) 360, 
361, 396, 404 

energy (sakti) 65, 75, 216 
glowing energy (tejas) 
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enjoyment (bhoga) 216 
“epithetonym” 158, 160, 165, 
169, 175, 180, 190-192, 

200, 203 

error 297, 263 (avidyā, 
mithyajnanam) 268 

eternity, of the base/substance, 
418, 419, of the Veda 429, 
430 

existence, disctinctive 75, 
religious 261, samsāric 274, 
of a supreme creator-God 
280, 285, 286, 287, 291, 
292, 295, of the universe 
280, of a unique God 281, 
of eternal self 287, 295, 
levels of 296, all existence 
297, of Isvara 297, material 
existence 321, worldly 
existence of the practioner 
(sādhaka) 258 

experience, of God 273, of the 
transcendental absolute 266 


function 55, 60, 64, 77, 98, 
104, 116, 158, 186, 195, 
258, 262, 268, 269, 276, 
291, cf. trimürti-functions 


Gaņeša 26, 27, 38, 44 

Gaudapādīyakārikā 290 

genre, literary 51, 54, 57, 78, 
86 

gift 78, 170, 320 

Gītābhāsya 311,313,320 

Goddess Šrī 31, 349ff. 
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grace 36, 70, 168, 182, 184 
(aruļ), 199, 318, 320, 326, 
328,329 


Hacker, Paul 53, 76, 80, 81 

Hardy, Friedhelm 161, 162, 
163, 199, 205 

Hari 54, 83, 191, 192, 
Vasudeva-Krsna-Hari 198, 
217, 218, Hari-Visnu- 
Narayana, 222, 224, 225, 
227 

Harivamša 92,94, 121, 124, 
125, 126, 128, 133, 136, 
162, 171, 199, 200, 203, 
204, 207, 282 

Harivarman 285 

Heesterman, Jan C. 188, 189 

hell 101, 172, 173, 175, 180, 
183, 184, 185, 206, 288, 290 

hermetism 268, 271 

Hiun-tsang 288 

hymn/s 22, 23, 51, 54, 55, 99, 
129, 131, 134, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 142, 144, 190, 
192, 204, 281, 282 


infinity 64, 272, 274, 275, 276 

inherence (samavāya) 411, 
A444 ff. 

initiation (dīksā) 229, 241, 244 

Iniya Narpatu 39, 40 

Inna Narpatu 28, 40, 130 

Inner Controller (antaryāmin) 
312,313,314, 322, 328, 
338, 339, 342, 343, 346, 
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348, 357, 369, 370, 374, 
375, 376, 392, 393, 395 

Innilai 28, 37, 38 

Iraiyanar Akapporul 41 

irreality 264 

isvara 285, 287, 289, 291, 296, 
316, 326, 327, 345, 350, 
354, 375, 421, 429, 432, 
433, 435, 444, 454 

Isvara 280, 289, 290, 292, 293, 
295, 296, 297, 298, 300, 
301,312 

Isvarasamhità 239 

Isvarasiddhi 295 

Isvaratattva 310 


Jayākhyasamhitā 216, 229, 235 

Jīvātman “individual soul/self” 
340, 342, 346, 349, (purusa) 
356, 369, 370, 372, 374, 
398, 402, 416, 421, 431, 438 

JAänasrimitra 295 


Kainnilai 27, 29, 37 

Kalavali Nārpatu 27, 29 

Kalittokai 23, 24, 25, 27, 35, 
40, 131f., 203 

Kamalasila 294 

Kanakkayanar 41 

Kannan (Krsna) 158, 165, 166, 
171, 173, 175, 180, 182, 
183, 184, 186, 200, 203, 
204, 205, 206 

Kapilar 40 

Karaikkalammaiyar 21, 36 

Kāvēri River 90, 95, 98, 99, 
111 


karman 283, 290, 291, 292, 
297, 299, 316, 320, 322, 
323, 328, 329, 342, 376, 
434, 435, 440, 442, 443 

Kärvannan 165 

Kāyāpūvannan 165 

Kēcavan (Kešava) 98, 175 

Kilkkanakku 21, 24, 25-29, 31, 
34, 37, 38 

knowledge 73, 181, 184, 219, 
259, 262, 264, 271, 283, 
298, 299, 310, 311, 312, 
313, 327, 329, 330 

Kontavannan 165 

krīdā 295, 311 

Krsna 22, 27, 28, 31, 32, 
Tirumal-Krsna 34, 35, 
Narayana-Krsna 39, 40, 42, 
54, Krsna-Hari-Kesava 55, 
56, 57, 69, 90, 97, 98, 102, 
105, 107, 109, 110, 114, 
122, 123, 124, 125, 127, 
129, 130 Krsna-Visnu, 131, 
132, 133, 134, 136, Krsna- 
Visnu-Narayana 140, 142, 
Narayana-Visnu-Krsna 143, 
144, 145, Visnu-Narayana- 
Krsna, 160, 161, 163, 171, 
177, 186, 187, 192, 
Vasudeva-Krsna-Hari 198, 
199ff., 203, 204, 206, 
Ocean-Krsna-Narayana 207, 
208, 209 

Kulacékarar Alvar 91, 98, 99, 
102 

kunapparan “supreme god 
with [excellent] qualities” 
184 

Kurifici 25, 40 
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Kurificippattu 40 
Kuruntokai 22, 23, 27, 29, 31, 
38 


language 258ff. conventional 
(sänketika) 426 

Laksanävali 292 

Laksmītantra 220, 237 

“Lord of the creatures” 
(prajāpati) 67, 159, 189, 
192, 195, 338, 342 


Madhyamakahrdaya 289 

Madhusūdana 226, 301 

Madhva 301 

Mahābali 170, 177 

Mahābalipuram 112, 113f., 
118, 122, 135, 154 

Mahābhārata 39, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 100, 120, 157, 163, 188, 
190, 191, 195, 196, 197, 
199, 202, 205, 207, 208, 439 

Mahavibhasa 194 

Mal 175, 179, 180, 185, 186, 
215, according to 
Tirumalicai 184, Mal's 
supremacy 177 

Mal-Kannan 186, 210, 211 

Manavalamamuni 313, 318, 
323 

manifestation 78, 90, 97, 121, 
125, 126, 134, 192, 217, 
218, 219, 224, 226, 228, 
229, 232, 233, 236, 240, 
246, 261, 296, 310, 328, 
335, 344ff., 355, 357, 365, 
367, 396, 398, 402, 424, 


425, 436, 439, 441, 443, 
455, 458, 462, 463, 465 

mantra 103, 110, 111, 129, 
172, 175, 186, 193, 194, 
202, 208, 229, 232-248, 
264, 327 

Markandeya 94, 95, 196, 201, 
204 

matter, primordial (prakrti) 65, 
195, 219, 220, 221, 294, 
337, 345, 356, 362ff., 414, 
421, 433ff., 441 ff. 

Maturai 41, 105, 109, 110, 
111, 114, 116, 130, 135, 
137, 140, 141, 142, 143 

Mavali (Mahabali) 170, 177 

maya 52,70, 75, 177, 182, 263 

Mayamoha-episode 59, 80, 84 

Mayan 166, 177, 179, 182, 184 

Mayavan 32, 105, 111, 166, 

169, 171, 175, 179, 182, 203 

Mayon 93, 130, 131, 162, 163 

meditation 194, 260, 261, 267, 
268, 269, 270, 272, 275, 283 

Memoria 258 

Mīmāmsā/Mīmāmsaka 71, 
279, 281, 295, 296, 300, 301 

modalities, of relation 62, 72 

mode (prakāra) 336, 364, 369, 
370ff., 448 

mode possessor (prakārin) 369, 
370ff. 

monism 198, 258, 261, 262, 
264, 269, 274, 297, 349 

Mucukunda 56 

Mukilvannan 165 

Mumuksuppati 318 
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Murukan 22, 27, 31, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 44, 107, 129, 130, 
131, 137, 139, 142, 208 

Mutumolikkänci 28, 29, 37 

mythisation 258, 273, 274, 276 


Naccinarkkiniyar 22, 24 

Nakkiran 41 

Nālatiyār 26, 28, 43 

Nalayirat Tivyappirapantam 
30, 89, 91, 92-100, 103, 
104, 106, 111-116, 123, 
126, 131, 133, 136, 138, 
140-143, 157 

name and form (nāmarūpe) 
335, 338, 344, 347, 353ff., 
358, 359, 361, 363, 367, 
368, 369, 374, 375, 395, 
399, 422, 425ff., 430, 440, 
469 

Nānmanikkatikai 28, 31 

Nānmukan 160, 166, 167, 176, 
183, 184 

Narayana/Narayanan 27, 28, 
31, 32, Narayana-Krsna 39, 
55, 89, 90, Ananta- 
Narayana 91, 92-103, 104, 
105-109, 111, 116, 117, 
118, 120-126, 128, 129, 
131, 133, 134, 136, 137, 
Krsna-Visnu-Narayana 140, 
Narayana-Visnu-Krsna 143, 
144, Visnu-Narayana-Krsna 
158, Nara-Narayana 160- 
165, 182-187, 190f., Purusa- 
Narayana 193, 194-207, 
Ocean-Krsna-Narayana 208, 
209, 216, 218, Hari-Visnu- 


Narayana 220, Visnu- 
Narayana 221, 222, Purusa- 
Narayana 223, 224-232, 
236, 239, 240, 243, 246, 
247, 248, Visnu-Narayana 
283, 300, Visnu-Narayana 
333ff. 

Naranan 177, 180, 184, 

Nara-Narayana 101, 163, 164, 
172, 193 

Narayanadri 246 

Nārāyanīya-parvan 100, 198, 
199, 200, 217, 222, 223, 
224, 225, 226 

(Mahā)Nārāyana Upanisad 
193, 194, 202, 207, 208 

Narrinai 23, 27, 29, 130, 135, 
136, 162, 203 

nature, characteristic/specific 
(svabhāva) 413, 447, 448, 
449, 450 

nature, essential (svarūpa) 357, 
394, 397, 398, 399, 406, 
412, 416, 418, 419, 420, 
421, 422, 431, 432, 433, 
438, 449, 450, 451, 457 

Netiyon 107, 110, 111, 163, 
165, 166 

netu 163, 179, 182 

Netumal 110, 111, 140, 165, 
166, 171, 175, 179, 182, 
185, 203 

Netunalvātai 39 

nirūpitasvarūpadharma 419 

nityavibhūti “eternal manifes- 
tation” 337, 421, 433, 434, 
437, 440, 443, 466 

non-being (asattva/abhāva) 
336, 356, 357, 359, 360ff., 
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393, 396, 399, 400, 403, 
404, 413, 425, 455ff., 465, 
466, 467 

non-being, earlier/prior 460 

non-eternal (anitya) 337, 422, 
428, 430, 432, 433, 434, 
435, 438, 439, 440, 443, 
444, 451, 

non-manifest (avyakta) 65, 73, 
218 

non-worldliness (expressed via 
negativa) 64 

Nyäyakusumänjali 296, 297 

Nyāyasūtra 289, 291 

Nyāya-Vaišesika 291,292, 
293, 295, 299, 300, 301, 447 


object 71, 72, 83, 84, 85, 108, 
139, 140, 259, 260, 261, 
262, 267,269, 272, 275, 
280, 314, 316, 325, 326 

ocean (katal) 30, 90, 94, 95, 
97-99, 102, 109, 110, 119- 
123, 125,126, 128-130, 134, 
139, 158, 159f., 162, 163, 
164, 165, 167, 171,173- 
189, 191, 192, 193-196, 
198-203, 205-209, 217, 222, 
231,307 

omnipresent (vibhu) 343, 348, 
374, 390, 393, 403, 429, 
446, 453, 454, 470 

omniscient (sarvajiia) 338, 
343, 408 


Pādmasamhitā 216, 240, 241 
Palamoli 24, 28, 31, 33, 37 


Pali canon 209, 276 

pallantu 96, 140 

Paficaratra 170, 201, 215ff., 
224, 225, 229, 232, 235, 
236, 237, 247, 248 

Pantiya 40, 44 

paradigm 51, 52, 58, 60ff., 64, 
65, 67ff., 75ff., 192 

pāramārthika 296 

Paramatabhanga 428, 434, 
446, 461, 463ff. 

paramātman "Highest Self” 
64, 268, 298, 358, 367ff., 
369, 370, 373, 416, 422, 432 

Pāratampātiya Peruntévanar 22 

pariņāma "transformation" 
351, 359, 360, 363, 402, 
413, 415, 438, 441, 443, 457 

Paripatal 22, 27, 29, 30, 92, 
129, 131ff., 133ff., 141, 
142, 143, 145, 203, 204 

Pa$upata 283 

Patirruppattu 27,29 

Periyalvar 96, 97, 98, 102, 140 

Peruntevanar 22, 24, 32, 35, 
36, 38 

Peyalvar 21, 102, 160, 165, 
166, 176ff., 181, 182, 183, 
185, 186, 204, 205, 208 

phalasruti 42 

phenomena 260, 261, 264, 267 

phenomenal being (bhava) 
260, 264, 267, 268, 275 

phenomenality 264, 265, 267 

phenomenon, of "religion" 257 

Pillai Lokacarya 309ff. 

power 77,130, 132, 219 
(Sakti), 220, 241 (siddhi), 
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241 of language (vakpra- 
bhāvah), 264, 272, 
extraordinary 274, 294, 298 
(Sakti), 310, 311, 313, 325 
Poykayalvar 21, 101, 160, 165- 
173, 175, 185, 186, 201, 
203, 208 
practitioner (sadhaka) 258 
Pradyumna 216, 217, 218, 226, 
227] 
praise 21f. (katavul valttu), 24, 
34, 43, 51, 54, 55ff. (hymns 
of praise), 78, 106, 138, 
139, 141, 171, 192 
pramāņa 293, 316, 349, 407, 
413, 420, 428, 449, 464 
Pramänasiddhi 293 
Pramanavarttika 293 
Prašastapāda 291, 292, 294 
pratītyasamutpāda 294 
prayatna “effort of God” 339 
pravaha “flowing along” 421, 
422, 424, 428, 431, 437 
anādipravāha 
Puranānūru 23, 24, 27, 29, 35, 
40, 41, 129, 130, 136, 203 
Puranapaficalaksana 53, 82 
purity 83, 198, 199 
Purusasūkta 69, 192, 193, 201, 
223 
Pūtattālvār 21, 160, 165,166, 
167, 176-181, 185, 186, 
202, 203, 208 


gualities, exceptional 57, of 
God/the Lord 184, 220, 311, 
312, 341, six divine 
gualities of knowledge 219, 


auspicious gualities 310, 
311, 316, endless qualities 
of God 313, of arcāvatāra 
315 


Rahasyatrayasāra 420, 421, 
422, 431, 432, 433 

Ramanuja 209, 243, 297, 298, 
299, 301, 309-314, 319-324, 
328, 329, 334 ff., 

reality, highest, ultimate 52, 
53, degrees of 62,75, 85, 
worldly dimension of 63, 
realms of 64, 73, highest 77, 
81, 82, empirical 82, of 
objects of erroneous 
cognition, supreme 84, of 
Visnu 259, 260, 261, 
phenomenal aspects of 261, 
264, 265, 267, samsāric 263, 
of consciousness, non- 
relativized 275, ultimate 
296, lower 298, empirical 
301 

relation (sambandha) between 
substance and property 350, 
447, 450, 451 

relational unity 348, 410, 413, 
418, 431, 470 

relationality 257, 258, 276 

remanifestation 342, 343, 360, 
353, 355, 360, 362, 364, 
365, 424, 427, 437, 438, 
440, 442, 456, 457 

Rgveda 22, 187, 188, 190, 193, 
196, 341, 346, 423, 441 
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rites, of reparations 
(prayascitta) 229 

river 90 (aru), 110, 113, 118, 
141, 206 

Rksamhitā 282 

Rudra 59, 67, 75, 193, 290, 
346, 347, 401, 402 

sabdabrahman 71,294 

Šaivasiddhānta 301 

Sakti “energy” 65, 75, 79, 224, 
“power” 218, 219, 221, 263, 
298, 308 

salvation 62, 71, 72, 77, 173, 
175, 181, 182, 183, 202, 
261, 264, 265, 310, 314, 
318, 320, 322, 324, 325, 
328, 330 

Samkarsana 69, 91, 92, 124, 

145, 216, 217, 218, 226, 227 

Samkhya philosophy 64 

Samkhya 60, 63, 64, 66, 73, 
74, 77, 78, 82, 221, 224, 
294, 301, 359, 360, 362, 
364, 365, 446, 454, 455, 
456, 459, 460, 461 ff. 

Sanatkumārasamhitā 218, 238 
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